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Old Cornwall Journal No.1 


April 1925 
EDITORIAL NOTE. 


THE present issue of Old Cornwall is an experimental one in 
many ways. The initial difficulties of producing a first number 
have been got over by the temporary appointment of two St. Ives 
members—respectively Hon. Secretary and Recorder of the 
Federation—as joint editors. This has resulted in what may seem 
an undue representation of St. Ives in its pages, but the suggestion 
of the Federation Committee is that until a permanent Editorial 
Staff can be appointed the various Societies should in turn take 
upon themselves the task of making up an issue. In the papers 
and notes contributed to all the Societies we have a vast amount 
of Cornish matter that ought to be printed. The difficulty will only 
be in making a selection. Urgency, the unique character of the 
information given, and the appeal made by them to Cornish 
patriotic feeling, have been the chief grounds for including the 
articles here printed. 


It is proposed, for this first year at all events, to make Old 
Cornwall a half-yearly journal. A quarterly issue may he reached 
next year, and the ideal at which we aim is a monthly journal for 
lovers of Cornwall throughout the world. If attained, this should 
be of the greatest use in binding together the scattered little 
Cornish Nation. 


OLD CORNWALL 


WHAT WE STAND FOR. 
By R. MORTON NANCE. 


When a name was wanted for the first of our Old Cornwall 
Societies, founded in 1920 at St. Ives, the two suggestions 
“Cornish Society” and “Old Cornish Society” were made and 
rejected; the first because it was too vague, and _ hardly 
distinguished our aims from those of Cornish Associations outside 
Cornwall, the second because it might be supposed that our one 
interest was the long-lost Celtic language popularly known as “Old 
Cornish.” “Old Cornwall Society,” however, was thought exactly to 
meet the case, for we had come together to strengthen one 
another in our devotion to all those ancient things that make the 
spirit of Cornwall - its traditions, its old words and ways, and 
what remains to it of its Celtic language and nationality. The 
motto that we adopted was a Cornish rendering of the words, 
“Gather ye the fragments that are left, that nothing be lost,” and 
these fragments we set ourselves to gather, not in the spirit of 
collectors of quaint and useless curios, but as gleaners of the folk- 
culture of Cornwall, upon which all really Cornish art and 
literature of the future must be based, and hoping that future 
generations will arise, Cornish still, to make good use of them. It 
is for such a “New Cornwall” that we work, but it is “Old 
Cornwall” that provides us with all this essence of Cornishness 
that we mean to hand on to it, so “Old Cornwall Societies” we have 
been ever since, and OLD CORNWALL is the obvious name for 
our journal. 

For over a century we have had learned societies that deal 
with Cornish Antiquities, and these have done much to uphold the 
honour of Cornwall. To them, however, Cornwall's past is a 
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subject for antiquarian discussions; to us it holds a living spirit, 
and in our unlearned way we aim at spreading a knowledge of this 
past amongst Cornish people of every sort as a thing that is 
necessary to them if they would remain Cornish. From these 
learned societies, to which we may serve as recruiting bodies 
perhaps, but which we do not rival, we differ also in that we are as 
much interested in the holiday, workaday and home life of older 
generations - the festivals, the hearthside tales, the printed dialect 
literature, and the old songs and words - as in any other side of 
the past of Cornwall, and are as ready to honour the teller of a 
good Cornish story in the good old way, as we are to recognise the 
value of more difficult but less love-inspired research on Cornish 
Antiquities. 

To talk with those who remember Cornwall sixty or seventy 
years ago brings home to us how rapidly things change even in a 
comparatively unchanging country like ours and makes us realise 
how much closer in many ways the Cornishman of that time was 
to those of centuries before than to any of his descendants to-day. 
He had almost forgotten, perhaps, that there had ever been a 
separate Cornish language, but he daily used many words of it in 
his own re-made Cornish-English speech and thought in Celtic 
fashion by arranging his sentences according to its rules. He had 
but the vaguest notion that Cornwall had ever been a separate 
Celtic nation, but he kept much of the Ancient British spirit of 
independence and scorned to imitate the ways and speech of the 
up-country “foreigner”; which meant that the “foreigner,” if he 
stayed long enough in Cornwall became as Cornish as the best by 
imitating his ways instead. He had no particular intention in 
treasuring up all sorts of traditional knowledge inherited from the 
Cornish store of ages ago, but he did instinctively treasure it, and 
thus kept in close touch with “Old Cornwall.” His life compared 
with ours was usually harder, his opportunities fewer, but he had 
something of such value to Cornwall that no amount of added 
book-learning or material prosperity could ever make up for its 
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loss, for all this traditional knowledge is the very savour and 
Cornishness of Cornwall, without which the name is but an empty 
one; and it is this that we seek to gather up, bit by bit, and to hand 
on again to those of Cornish origin who are in danger of growing 
up without any of it. Those who have families of Cornish stock 
that are developing out of touch with Cornwall - divided by oceans 
perhaps from the old country, or by barriers stronger than those 
of mere distance can realise what a loss of its most energetic 
minds this must mean to a little country that can afford to spare 
none of them; but in Cornwall itself the loss of the more educated 
young people is almost as great, for all this traditional 
Cornishness is apt to be cast away in ignorance, that self-blinding 
ignorance that despises all knowledge lying near at hand for the 
sake of standardized book-learning from a distance. The latter has 
its practical uses in the material life; but in the spiritual and 
intellectual life that means character and personality, far more 
depends on that sense of race and locality which has always 
distinguished Cornish people in the past, and comes of just such 
local knowledge. 

An important part of this local knowledge we hold to be the 
local speech, which should certainly be kept as a second language. 
It was no doubt with some idea of “betterment” by learning 
English that our ancestors gave up their beautiful old Celtic 
speech, but had they kept it as a second string to their bow they 
would certainly have done a wiser thing. Besides the help that it 
would have given them in learning other languages (for anyone 
who knows two learns another, even though quite a different one, 
more easily) it would have been a help to thought, giving, as it 
were two sides to the brain, and, most important of all, we should 
have kept a full sense of our Celtic nationality that would have 
been the binding material that we need as a race, and would have 
made it easier for us to do many things, that as a mere “County of 
England,” divided into all sorts of parties of English invention, we 
have never yet thought worth the attempt. To a limited extent this 
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can be more fully repaired for a very few Cornish people who have 
sufficient time and determination to set themselves to the work of 
learning Cornish, but on a wider scale, to include everybody, it 
must be done as far as possible by means of Cornish dialect 
speech which happily is still far from being a dead language. 
Equally important in other ways are the old customs - 
Hurling, Christmas Plays, May Games, Carol Singing, etc. - a 
memory at least of which can be revived, and often, if not too long 
gone the custom itself. Old industries and methods of work on 
farm, fishing-boat, mine, or at home, though they cannot be 
revived, are full of interest, too, and need recording, and here is 
work that awaits Old Cornwall workers in every parish, who will 
look up the details of such things as ploughing with oxen, the 
seine-fishery, local mining and tin dressing, weaving, old-time 
cookery, etc. The old ways of pronouncing place-names—often the 
very names themselves—are going fast, too, for want of some 
opinion that would prevent their being destroyed by the imitating 
of the new-come English sounds in place of the ancient Cornish 
ones — “Lan-yonn” Quoit, the “Low-gan” Rock, “Kem-bawne,” 
“Pen-zarnce” are familiar examples of this. We often have an 
uncertain feeling as to whether it is not “common,” or still worse, 
“affected,” to be true and natural in speaking what is left of our 
own Ancient British language in such names, and we must 
encourage one another to he firmer, for by no means can we be 
anything better than ourselves in speaking traditional Cornish, 
whatever our English visitors or neighbours may think of it. They 
themselves, in fact, usually have the sense to wish to be right, and 
only wait to be told one certain pronunciation that they may safely 
follow. There are, of course a hundred other sides to “Old 
Cornwall,” - if any desirable un-named one should occur to the 
reader's mind it will probably be safe for him to assume that if not 
already on our Society’s programme it will be put there at the first 
suggestion; but a typical Old Cornwall member is a person who is 
first of all on the watch for anything that is not generally known of 
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the words and ways of the Cornish people of old times, with 
perhaps a preference for those of times not too old; one who never 
misses a chance of talking over these old times with the right 
person; who is ready to help with anything that brings Cornish 
people together as such; is as ready to acknowledge his kinship 
with a Breton or a Welshman, and who, however able to give the 
current coin of English speech when it is wanted will be as ready 
with a good supply of Cornish fashioned small change for familiar 
use. Such “Old Cornwallites” are the salt of the movement, 
without which no merely antiquarian, linguistic, or historical 
members, however brilliant, could long keep it from perishing. Up 
to the present there has been no lack of them, one town after 
another finding in its midst people who had, without so naming it, 
been doing “Old Cornwall” work for years. These only needed to 
be brought into one room together to make at once a living 
society, and to find that there, instead of being regarded as people 
of “queer” tastes, they were at once recognised as leaders in a 
movement to keep the Cornishness of Cornwall. This movement 
has but one enemy - that ugly thing Snobbery. It concerns itself in 
no way with questions of religion and politics, and has no anti- 
foreign side to its pro-Cornish propaganda. It asks the 
comradeship and help of true lovers of Cornwall, “one and all”; 
saying to them: - KYNTELLEUGH AN BREWYON ES GESYS, NA 
VO KELLYS TRAVYTH, Gather ye the fragments that are left, that 
nothing be lost. 


The Preservation of Ancient Monuments in Cornwall. 
By HENRY JENNER, M.A., F.S.A. 


Cornwall is probably richer in prehistoric monuments than 
any district of the same size in Great Britain, or perhaps even in 
the world. From the by no means exhaustive lists in the Victoria 
County History and from a schedule made in 1913 by a Committee 
of the Cornwall County Council for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments the following very imperfect statistics have been 
collected: - 

1. Earthworks, whether cliff-castles, hill-forts, single or 

double earthworks, or other sorts, 207. 

2. Stone circles, 14. 

3. Menhirion or Long-stones, 21. There must be many more, 

broken or unrecognised. 

4. Quoits or Cromlechs, 8. This is probably very much an 

understatement. 

5. “Allées Couvertes” or underground structures, 11. 

6. Huts and Hut Circles or collections of them, 16. Several of 

these have been noted since. 

There are also some hundreds of barrows or tumuli of various 
shapes, sizes and ages, which have not yet been recorded in any 
complete lists. As authentic history begins rather late in Cornwall, 
we may also count as quasi-prehistoric the following 

1. Roman Milestones, 4 

2. Holy Wells, with or without chapels or other structures, 83. 

3. Christian Inscribed Stones, 43. 

4. Ruined Chapels, 15. 

5. Stone Crosses, about 400. 

Thus it will be seen that including barrows, which may be 
estimated at least at 400, there are over 1200 prehistoric or quasi- 
prehistoric monuments of various sorts in Cornwall. Any of these 
may be in danger of destruction. Land in Cornwall, as elsewhere, 
is frequently changing hands, great estates are being broken up 
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and in many cases farms are being sold to those who formerly 
held them as tenants - all possibly good things from an economic 
point of view, but involving very great risk to antiquities. There is 
also danger connected with the widening and improvement of 
roads. Wayside crosses, ancient bridges and other objects may 
suffer from the ignorance or carelessness of those concerned in 
such operations, and there may easily be cases of objects, such as 
stone gate posts, which have been originally crosses or even 
Roman milestones, being broken up before their former use and 
archaeological value had been recognised. It is only fair to say that 
the County Road authorities really do recognise the danger and 
have no wish to destroy or damage things of archaeological 
interest; but they naturally do not claim to be antiquaries and do 
not always know such things when they see them. 

In 1913 an Act of Parliament was passed under the rather 
unfortunate title of the "Ancient Monuments Consolidation and 
Amendment Act "—to “consolidate” an ancient monument is all 
right, as in the case of the fallen trilithon at Stonehenge, but to 
“amend” one would be rash. What was meant, of course, was the 
consolidation and amendment of the rather ineffective Acts of 
1882, 1900 and 1910 on the same subject, but the title was one of 
those things which might have been better expressed. This Act 
gives very great powers to the Ancient Monuments Department of 
H.M. Office of Works, acting under the advice of a very strong and 
representative Ancient Monuments Board, to schedule for 
protection any objects of sufficient historic, architectural, 
traditional, artistic or archaeological interest to be worth 
preserving. When this is done, not even the owner can destroy or 
injure such an object, and heavy penalties are incurred by an 
offence against the regulations. This very drastic Act is no 
tyrannical interference with private property. It only compels 
ignorant and ill-conditioned owners to do what all decent and 
intelligent owners have always done. 
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The Act was in abeyance during the Great War, and though a 
beginning has been made and about 30 important objects in 
Cornwall have been scheduled, it is necessary to use tact and 
“moral suasion” before resorting to compulsion, or more harm 
than good may be done. So the scheduling must needs be done 
gradually. There has been an attempt to divide the whole of 
Cornwall into districts and set “correspondents” of the Ancient 
Monuments Department in charge of them, but that system has 
not yet been perfected, and where the archaeological objects are 
so many, the district would have to be very small, so that any one 
correspondent could keep an eye on them all. 

The Old Cornwall Societies have a great opportunity of making 
themselves useful in this matter. It would be a good ideal for each 
Society to take informal charge of the ancient monuments in its 
district, make lists of them, inspect them periodically, and report 
on them to the Federation of Old Cornwall Societies, and in case 
of any danger of destruction or damage write direct to the Ancient 
Monument Department, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. Let no one fear being considered interfering 
or called that dreadful thing, a “local busy-body.” There are 
conditions under which it is quite right to be a busybody, and 
there is no doubt that the Office of Works will welcome 
interference of this sort. Each Old Cornwall Society should do 
work of this sort in the way that best suits the local conditions and 
the positions of the members. The details do not matter as long as 
the work is done, but it may be allowable to make the rather 
obvious suggestion that each Society should map out its sphere of 
influence into small districts and get a member to undertake to 
look after the ancient monuments in each. Tact in dealing with 
owners and occupiers is needed. There is no use in “putting up 
their backs.” But owners and occupiers are generally reasonable 
enough, and most of the harm that has been done in the past has 
been done out of honest ignorance. It is for the Old Cornwall 
Societies to dispel that ignorance. Incidentally also hitherto 
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unsuspected objects may be discovered. Within the last few years 
two of the four existing Roman milestones in Cornwall, one at 
Tintagel and one at Breage, were discovered as gateposts through 
the accident of their coming under the eyes of intelligent 
observers, who were nevertheless not trained antiquaries, and 
several crosses have been found in similar circumstances. These 
can hardly be the only ones, and the “chasse aux milliaires” might 
be quite good sport “whene'er we take our walks abroad” and a 
variant might be the “chasse aux croix.” 


CORNISH MINES AND MINERS. 
BY A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN. 


Cornish tin mining started so long ago that of its beginnings 
nothing is known for certain. Only here and there some 
picturesque story points to its dim antiquity. One of these says 
that the brass used in the building of Solomon's Temple was made 
from Cornish tin, another that St. Paul himself came to preach to 
Cornish tinners and that he actually bought tin from Creegbrawse 
Mine. Whilst legends such as these are not to be taken as 
historical facts they do at least point to a very great antiquity for 
the working of tin in Cornwall. It is not, however, till centuries 
later that its history begins. 

The first Charter of the Stannaries which is known, dates from 
the year 1201, and it is evident from the privileges therein granted 
them by King John, that the Cornish and Devonshire tinners 
already formed a considerable body of men. The early records as a 
whole, however, are dull reading, consisting chiefly of figures and 
statistics concerning the export of tin and the amount of revenues 
which the Crown thought it could extract from it. 
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One thing is clear, however. The early tinners confined their 
energies to “streaming” or searching for alluvial tin in the low 
grounds around the foot of the granite hills, nor was it until 
Elizabethan times or even later that underground mining attained 
to any importance. 

Richard Carew in his fascinating “Survey of Cornwall” gives an 
account of mining which shows that by 1602 a few workings had 
reached the depth of 50 fathoms. Into these the miners were let 
down and taken up in a stirrup, “by two men who wind the rope” 
“In most places,” he writes, “their toil is so extreame as they 
cannot endure it above foure houres in a day. The residue of the 
time, they weare out at Coytes, Kayles or like idle exercises.” 


The tinners of this time are described in one record as “ten or 
twelve thousand of the roughest and most mutinous men in 
England,” but those who knew them best give a far more 
attractive picture of them. A “clean-up” on a tin stream near 
Lostwithiel is thus described by one who stood by and watched it 
nearly 370 years ago:- 

“About 36 years past my fortune was to be present at a wash of 
a Tynne work in Castle Park by Lostwithiell, where at there was a 
certain gentleman present whom I could name gatherings out 
from the heap of tynne certain glorious cornes affirmed them to 
be pure gold which the tynners permitted him very gently as they 
will gentily suffer any man to doe most chefly if any of liberalitie 
will be shown amongst them but the value of one 2d to drink, then 
shall you have them very diligently to go to their Buddles 
themselves and seek out amongst their comes of tynne which they' 
call Rux, the finest and most radiant cornes and present them to 
you.” 

Another early writer tells of the friendliness of these early 
streamers to each other, how at dinner time all hands would sit 
down “in a little hedge made up with turfe, covered with straw, 
and made about with handsome benches to sit on. Here they used 
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to sit and eat their bread, cheese, butter and beef, and gave of 
their store to their poorer neighbour, who carried home the 
overplus to his family.” 

The Cornish tinners however, much resented any foreign 
intrusion, and the same writer quotes an order by which: -“if any 
Britton, Frenchman, stranger or alien, was found searching, 
digging or mining for tin, all the tin they raised was to be 
forfeited, and the men were to be committed to Launceston gaol.” 

In spite of this, German miners, on account of their skill in 
metallurgy, were constantly employed in England in Elizabethan 
times. It is well known that Sir Francis Godolphin had over a 
Dutch or German mineral man to Godolphin to teach Cornish 
miners a better way of extracting tin, and in 1586 another German 
called Ulricke Frose was in charge of copper mining and smelting 
operations at Perranporth. At the latter place it was suggested by 
one of the “venturers” that a competition should be held between 
the German and Cornish workmen to try their respective merits. 
As feelings on both sides ran high, such a contest is likely to have 
ended in a set to with “showl-hilts.” In later centuries Germans 
were still occasionally employed in Cornish mines, one of the 
most famous being Rudolph Raspe, the narrator of Baron 
Munchausen's Travels, who was assayer and storekeeper at 
Dolcoath between 1782 - 1788. 


In addition to the miners and streamers, there were nearly as 
many subsidiary trades connected with the tin industry in these 
early days as there are at present. Foremost amongst these were 
the Blowers or Smelters of tin. Though tin is still largely smelted 
in Cornwall, the use of the reverbatory furnace has done away 
with the service of the blowers, and only the word “Blowing 
House” as a placename reminds us of this once important 
occupation. 


Down to 1700, however, all tin ore had to be carried to a 
blowing house. Here it was laid out with its proper flux on great 
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moorstone hearths, and by the action of charcoal fanned to an 
intense heat by bellows worked with a waterwheel, was fused to a 
metallic state. Smelting under these conditions required great 
skill on the part of those who superintended it, but Beare says that 
the Blowers of his day were so skilful that one of them, on merely 
entering a blowing house, could tell by the sound of the bellows if 
there was any fault in its construction, or how the tin in process of 
smelting would turn out. 


The use of charcoal for firing produced another class of men 
whose business it was to cut and burn the wood for this purpose 
and who afterwards peddled it from blowing house to blowing 
house in their packs. It was largely this use of charcoal for 
smelting which caused West Cornwall from Elizabethan times 
onwards, to be almost entirely denuded of trees. 

The amount of carrying connected with the mines was 
formerly very great. Apart from the question of materials and 
supplies, the tin itself had frequently to be brought first from the 
mine to a place where sufficient waterpower could be got for 
stamping it, thence to the blowing house, thence again to one of 
the coinage towns where the tax or duty had to be paid, and 
finally, after coinage, to the ports where the tin ships were waiting 
to carry it to London. 

All this carrying was done, in districts where scarcely even 
roads existed, on the backs of mules, and the keeping of trains of 
these animals provided an occupation for many men. Almost 
within living memory an old man called Neddie Bennets kept 200 
mules near Nancledrea, and I have talked with those who have 
seen a string of a hundred or more munching their hay outside 
Chyandour, Penzance, whilst their drivers went to dinner. 


The fact that down to 1838 tin might only be sold at the 
Coinage Towns on two, or latterly four, occasions in the year 
meant that the poor tinner in earlier times was almost always 
forced to apply to the merchant for an advance of ready money to 
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enable him to live in the meantime. Money was generally lent on 
the condition of so much tin being forthcoming at the next 
Coinage, and as the rate of loan was generally extortionate, the 
tinner’s output was almost always overpledged. Hence the saying 
“poor as a tinner” was one drawn from bitter experience. 


Poor as he was, however, and subject at all times to periods of 
great hardships, the early tinner was not always the loser in life. 
In return for the tax or coinage which he paid; he received many 
privileges. He paid no tithes, neither dues at fairs and markets. He 
had a Court of Laws and a stannary parliament of his own. He 
could not be summoned for military service save at the special 
command of the Lord Warden. Most important of all he had the 
right of freely entering all wastrel or unenclosed land and there 
searching and mining for tin 

It was this last privilege which prevented the Cornish tinner 
from becoming a slave as the colliers of the North practically did. 
Nor did the tinner consider himself, as a whole, a very miserable 
or ill-used man. “As for his labour he has a kind of content 
therein,” wrote Westcote in 1630, whilst a hundred years later 
Tonkin said that what with his numerous holidays, holiday eves, 
Tinner Feast days, Chewiddens, Maze Mondays and the like, he 
did not believe the Cornish miner worked more than half the 
month underground. 

Living however was very rough according to modern 
standards. The cottages, in Carew's time, had no planchons or 
glass windows, no chimnies beyond a hole in the roof, their beds 
consisted only of straw and a blanket, and their furniture of a few 
pots and pans. 

The food they eat was chiefly fish, cheese, milk and sour curds, 
and was generally “much to the ill relishing of strangers.” 

Outdoors, men, women and children alike went about bare- 
legged and without shoes. Carew says that the old people of his 
day could rarely be brought to wear anything on their feet, 
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complaining that it made them over hot. A hundred years later the 
“lappiors” and “buddle boys” might still be seen treading out the 
tin slimes with naked feet, in winter and summer alike. 

The following notes, written by a Londoner visiting Cornwall 
in 1775, show the harsh impression which Cornish life made on 
him: - 

“This county in general has nothing to bespeak the good 
opinion of travelers. The West End of it must undoubtedly be very 
unhealthy, as being but a few miles across from the northern to 
the southern channel, by which means it is always subject to 
heavy, cloudy, rainy weather, so that those people whose business 
or calling oblige them to be much abroad, are almost continually 
wet to the skin and over shoes in dirt.” 

“The Natives indeed, through constant use, think little of this, 
but seem to be very happy when they can sit down to a furze blaze, 
wringing their shirts and pouring the mud and water out of their 
boots. But the common people here are very strange kind of 
beings, half savages at the best. Many thousands of them live 
entirely underground, where they burrow and breed like rabbits. 
They are rough as bears, selfish as swine, obstinate as mules, and 
hard as the native iron. 

“Those of the very lowest sort live so wretchedly that our poor 
in the environs of London, would soon perish if reduced to their 
conditions. The labourers in general bring up their families with 
only potatoes or turnips, or leeks and pepper grass, rolled up in 
black barley crust, baked under the ashes, with now and then a 
little milk. Perhaps they do not taste a bit of flesh-meat in three 
months. Yet their children are healthy and strong and look quite 
fresh and jolly.” 

Dr. Pryce, of Redruth, whose book entitled Mineralogia 
Cornubiensis was written about this time, though not so troubled 
in mind by Cornish weather, cavemen and pasties, bears out this 
account of the hardness of the tinners’ lives. 
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In his capacity as a “bal” surgeon he was often called upon to 
visit the home of some poor sufferer after an accident at the mine. 
Here he would find him, he says, lying in some wretched hut, “full 
of naked children, but destitute of all conveniences, and almost of 
all necessaries. The whole, indeed, such a scene of completed 
wretchedness and distress, as words have no power to describe.” 

That which caused most hardships in the miners work at this 
time was the labour of the hand pumps and the toil in climbing a 
thousand or fifteen hundred feet of perpendicular ladders after 
working in the hot levels below. Speaking of the hand pumps, 
Pryce wrote, “the men work at it naked excepting their loose 
trousers and suffer much in their health and strength through the 
violence of their labour, which is so great that I have been witness 
to the loss of many lives by it.” 

This hardship was removed at last by the gradual substitution 
of steam power for human labour in drawing water, whilst in the 
deep mines ladders gave way to the man engine, and these in turn 
to the gigs and cages of today. The length of the underground 
“coors” which had increased from four hours in Carew’s day to 
twelve hours by the beginning of the 18th century, was decreased 
again at the time when Pryce wrote to six or eight hours. The old 
long cores were generally abandoned, as it was realised that 
twelve hours was too much for any man to work without 
intermission underground. As long as they were customary, it was 
the habit of a “pare” of men on going underground to lie down 
and sleep out a candle, then rise up and work for two or three 
hours pretty briskly, after that “touch pipe” again for half an hour, 
and so play and sleep half their working time. It must have been 
in those quiet resting times when the men lay between sleeping 
and waking, and the levels were silent but for the dripping of the 
water in the ends, that the voices were heard underground which 
we rarely hear of now. For it was then that the spirits which 
formerly haunted many of the old mines (as “Dorcas” did 
Polbreen) spoke to the miners, warning them of a coming “scal of 
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ground,” or luring them on to risk their lives in the pursuit of 
phantom lodes. 

Often the old miners believed that such spirits might be 
appeased by offerings left in the levels. Readers of Bottrell will 
remember the story of the miner Tommy Trevorrow, who 
believing such tales to be nonsense used regularly to eat up all his 
“croust,” and laughed at the warnings of his comrades who told 
him to leave something for “Bucca,” until one night when he was 
at work by himself, he suddenly heard a voice saying, - 


“Tommy Trevorrow, Tommy Trevorrow! 
We'll send thee bad luck to-morrow, 

Thou old curmudgeon, to eat all thy fuggan, 
And not leave a didjan for Bucca!” 


Bad luck he had, too, for shortly afterwards there came a “scal of 
ground” and covered up all his best work, the labour of months. 

Another story says that on Christmas Eve the Spriggans, Small 
People (or Pick and Gad Men as they are sometimes called) used 
to meet at the bottom of the deepest mines and there hold 
midnight mass. Those who have been underground on such 
occasions have heard melodious singing — “No well! No well! the 
angels did say,” whilst at the same time deep-toned organs shook 
the rocks. 

Many other tales are related of the old mines of Cornwall. 
There were the dead hands seen holding candles in the shafts, the 
black dogs which haunted an old Woolf's engine at Wheal Vor, 
and the white hare which always appeared in a certain engine 
house on the same mine just before a fatal accident. 

With the advent of the 19th century, improvements in the 
conditions of work did not come all at once. Ventilation 
underground was often extremely bad. In the United Mines near 
St. Day the temperature of the rocks rose to 115 Fahrenheit; and 
in some of the hot levels the men plunged into water over 92° in 
order to cool themselves! 
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An old St. Just miner recently described to me how he once 
worked in a close place in a shallow level at Wheal Cunning, 
where there was a bunch of tin in an end far from the shaft. Even 
with a fan going all the time the candles would only burn right 
over on one side, and when the boy working the fan fell asleep, as 
he frequently did with the great heat, the candles went out 
immediately, and they had to stumble out of the level as best they 
could in the darkness. 

Good pitches were thus often worked by the tributers under 
“punishing” conditions. In addition, many of the men walked six 
miles or more to and from the mine, and then had to climb a 
thousand or fifteen hundred feet of ladders at the beginning and 
end of each core. No wonder that the more reckless of them often 
leapt into a passing kibble as it came rattling and bumping up the 
shaft, and so saved themselves this added labour at the risk of 
their lives. 

Nor were the wages earned by Cornish miners generally at all 
in proportion to their skill. Under the tribute system which was in 
general use in Cornish mines until 30 years ago the men got so 
many shillings for every pound's-worth of ore they raised. Their 
earnings thus varied with the richness of the lode. Sometimes they 
might get £50, in a month sometimes nothing at all. As an 
average, £3 a month was the wage on which many miners’ 
families now living were brought up. 

In some mines a certain system was in force which actually 
did not allow the men to earn more than a certain sum per month, 
which was as unfair as it was shortsighted. Tributing, however, 
trained men to be expert miners as no other system ever could. A 
man had to “knaw tin” in the most literal sense, to make a living 
on tribute. Tributing, too, was a local system which was 
thoroughly understood by everyone concerned in the mines, 
masters and men alike. Everybody cheated the other a bit, but 
most of them knew where to stop. Many miners would not 
hesitate to “prill” their samples now and again, or to smoke over 
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the rich parts of the lode with their candles if they thought they 
could get a pitch at a better rate by doing so. In the same way the 
“venturers” were always on the lookout for a chance to cut the rate 
of tribute. In the end a rough sort of justice was generally upheld, 
but tributing was doomed when strangers who knew not Cornish 
ways, began to take part in the management of the mines. 

The skill and patience shown by the old men towards their 
own work was extraordinary. As a miner once said to me “the old 
men would go in anywhere after a bit of tin.” The holes and 
crannies in almost every hill and cliff from the Tamar to the 
Land’s End prove how true this statement was. So small are some 
of these little places that they seem at first sight scarcely big 
enough for a man to breathe or turn in, far less work, yet into 
them the old miners crept like bees after pollen, picking the tin 
out with crooks and pokers. 

The patience shown by the miners in their work underground 
was equalled by the women and girls who worked the buddles and 
hand frames on the dressing floors “at grass.” A generation ago it 
was a common sight to see women cleaning up the frames with 
bunches of fine feathers, that the smallest grains might not be 
lost. 

It was the fact that many or them started life as “bal maidens” 
which gave to the Cornish miners’ wives that had surprising 
knowledge of the men’s conditions of work which the older ones 
still possess. Further, the old men took an intense interest and 
pride in their work, and delighted in talking it over with their 
families. 

Bottrell tells how one old tinner of Lelant used to go home 
every evening and explain to his wife with the aid of diagrams 
drawn with a poker upon the “cravel,” the nature of his day s work 
up to “bal”; how he had sunk so many feet in the new winze, or 
driven so many fathoms along the course of ore, asking her how 
she would have shot the holes if she had been in his place, and 
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scarce waiting for an answer before he explained how much better 
and more economically he had done it himself. 

It was this intelligent interest in their work, whatever it might 
be, which enabled the old miners to be successful at many other 
things besides mining. 

In their hours “out of core,’ many of them worked small 
wheelbarrow farms, or in seaboard districts like St. Ives and St. 
Just, held shares in a boat and went a-fishing. Often like a colonist 
in a new land the miner, at vast expense of time and labour, took 
in portions of the rough crofts and there built his own cottage 
with the first moorstone, cob and thatching material which he 
found to hand. 

In these cottages of West Cornwall, many of which are now 
sinking into ruin and decay, were reared the fathers and 
grandfathers of many Cornish mining families who are now 
scattered throughout the globe. 

The best of their descendants, however, have always remained 
true to their Cornish blood, and when they have made their pile 
have gladly returned to the old Duchy. 

With the revival now taking place in Cornish mining it is to be 
hoped that before long many will once again find work, where 
they have long wished it - at home. 

Amongst many ancient customs retained by the Cornish 
tinners down to the 19th century, a few clearly date back to the 
Roman Catholic England of before the Reformation. Mr. F. J. 
Stephens, of Reskadinnick, tells me that though they had long 
ceased to attach any religious significance to it, it was the habit of 
miners within living memory to place a little image of clay over 
the first set of timbers in the entrance to a level. Again, when a 
new level was begun a curious formula was uttered, beginning, 
“Send for the merry curse and the priest,” which our Recorder 
suggests may be a Cornish invocation to Camborne’s patron saint, 
Synt Merayesek, ny a’th pys.... “Saint Meryasek, we pray thee,” 
etc. 
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Other customs such as that of christening the “bob” by 
breaking a bottle of whisky over it at the starting of a new mine, or 
of hanging up a bush of holly on the tackle of the headgear at 
Christmas time, are customs which have been continued almost to 
the present day. 

Formerly a time of great jollification for all people in Cornwall 
was Midsummer. This, happening also to be the occasion of the 
Coinage, especially affected the Tinners, who would come to town 
en masse, and with money in their pockets, celebrate the evening 
with noisy festivities. Tar barrels used to be lighted in the streets 
and candles placed in the windows of the houses. This day was 
celebrated in the outlying mining districts until recent years. 

Early in the morning, a flag was hoisted on the top of the 
headgear, or else at the corner of the engine house, and those who 
were not working first core by day went up to the carns to beat the 
Midsummer holes. At twelve o’clock all work ceased, and the men 
came up from underground. Afterwards the holes which had been 
charged with gunpowder were fired off, and by the time night 
came on bonfires would be blazing on all the hills and beacons as 
far round as eye could reach. 

Though such customs as these were practised within living 
memory, they belong as much to a past age of Cornish mining as 
do the old men who can still remember them. Modern machinery 
and the introduction of new mechanical terms has given birth to a 
new speech and a new race of men. Though one would not 
willingly believe that the modern Cornishman is a less skilful 
miner than his forefathers, it is a different kind of skill. And as the 
men are changed, so are the captains and managers. No longer 
does the old type of Cornish mining engineer exist, such as was 
represented through many generations in such families as the 
Vivians, the Teagues, Thomases, Leans, Whites, Henwoods, 
Michells, Harveys, and an infinite number of others. 

Men of this type, who had been underground in almost every 
mine in Cornwall and who knew the districts like an open book, 
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might be seen until recently in the streets of the mining towns, 
dressed in their high pole hats and frock coats of rusty black, the 
regular insignia of a Cornish mine manager. But now they are 
nearly all gone and their place has been taken by a race of 
specialists, machine men, geologists and electricians. May these in 
their turn carry on the great traditions of Cornish mining and 
meet with successes no less memorable than those which have 
made Cornish mines and miners so famous in the past. 


CORNISH FAMILY MOTTOES. 
By R. MORTON NANCE 


Some few of the families in Cornwall that can claim a right to 
a coat-of-arms, not content with more commonplace Latin or 
other mottoes, have chosen words in the Cornish language. Here, 
collected from various sources, will be found fourteen of them, 
probably completing their number. 

The Carminow motto, the only very ancient one, dates from 
about 1390, when it was adopted as a protest against a famous 
heraldic judgement. In this a Scrope, a Grosvenor, and a 
Carminow were concerned, each of whom claimed as his own 
exclusive bearing azure, a bend or - a blue shield with a bend of 
gold. The last named, claiming that such had been the arms of 
Carminow since the days of King Arthur - and thus before the 
invention of heraldry - lost his case, but defiantly said, in Cornish, 
“A straw for whiddles!” Next to this for age is probably Godolphin, 
which, however, can hardly be older than the 16th century. Others 
may well be of the 17th century, but many more are no doubt 
effects of the printing in 1707 of Lhuyd’s Archaeologia Britannica, 
the Cornish grammar in which gave a short vogue to the 
disappearing language even among some who were, in spite of 
their Cornish names, many generations removed from anyone 
who had spoken it, and were obliged to go to such Cornish 
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students as Gwavas or Tonkin for their mottoes, with results that 
are sometimes a little over artificial. 

The use of Cornish mottoes by English-speakers may seem an 
affectation, but in Cornwall it is at least as natural as the use of 
Latin, and a great deal more interesting. It is in fact just in such 
ways that a memory of our old Celtic language can best be 
preserved. The mottoes, in themselves a little lesson in Cornish, 
are arranged here under family names in alphabetical order In 
many cases it seemed advisable to give a re-spelt version, 
according to modern practice; such re-spellings are put between 
brackets. 

BOLITHO. Re Deu (Ré Dhew). By God. Re Dev, in which v is 
for u, is found in the Cornish play Origo Mundi, lines 1919 and 
2274; elsewhere we find re Thew more commonly, now spelt as 
above. 

BOSCAWEN. Bosco Pascho Karenza Venza (... Carensa - a- 
vensa ... Love would. Carensa a-vensa, as Karendzhia vendzhia, 
appears elsewhere as part of a proverb. Bosco has been said, but 
doubtfully, to mean “cottage.” Pascho is found as a spelling of the 
personal name Pascoe, but ch for c is rare in all but very ancient 
Cornish. Pascho, so spelt, is in the Cornish Passion Poem, stanza 
229. It actually means “it was Easter,” but may easily have been 
guessed by the motto-maker to bear some other meaning, and 
both doubtful words have been chosen apparently as puns on 
“Boscaw(en).” 

CARDEW. Bethoh Fyr, ha heb Drok (Bedheugh Fiir ha heb 
Drok.) Be ye Wise and without Evil. As a family motto this seems 
to be taken from Pryce's Archaeologia Cornu-Britannica, 1790, 
where it is given without any family name. 

CARMINOW. Cala rag Whethlow. A straw for tales. Whethlow 
is the plural of whethel from which comes our still familiar word 
“whiddle”; it is mistranslated by Pryce, and a false version of the 
motto, Cala rag Gerda, “A straw for fame,” exists. 
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GLYNNE. Dre Weres agan Dew. By help of our God. An exact 
quotation from the Cornish play Origo Mundi, line 535, Dre 
Weres agan Dev (ny). 

GODOLPHIN Frank ha Leal etto ge (Frank ha Lél ota jy.) Free 
and Loyal art thou. Here frank and lél are both from French. 
Ustick, spelling this motto Franc ha Leal e dho chee, wrongly 
makes it “Free and Loyal is to thee.” 

GRYLLS. Hag y Matern ha y Pobel (Ha y Maghtern ha’y 
Bobel.) Both his King and his People. 

GWAVAS. En Hav, perkou Gwav (En Hav perth Cév Gwav). In 
Summer remember Winter. A pun on “Gwav(as).” En haf peragoh 
Gwav, Borlase MS., is a mistaken version by Lhuyd, who was 
puzzled by perth c6v, pronounced per’ co’, and meaning literally 
“Bear thou a memory (of).” 

HARRIS OF HAYNE. Car Dew drés Pubtra (Love thou God 
beyond All Things). Tonkin writes and translates this correctly; 
Nicholas Boson, Nebbaz Gerriau, c 1665, makes it Car Dey res 
Pubtra, “The Great God giver of All Things,” and Pryce has Car 
Dew reyz pub tra “The Love of God gives everything.” The words 
are adapted from the Cornish Passion Poem, stanza 24, “...neba 
gar Du dres pub tra ....”. Had this been adopted by Cardew, the 
pun “Cardew over all things” would have been very neat, if a little 
boastful. 

NOYE. Teg yw Hedhwch (Tég yi Hedhiigh). Fair is Peace. 
This is spelt in an old Welsh fashion, but is presumably Cornish, 
the difference in pronunciation being here very slight. 

POLWHELE. Karenza whelas Karenza (Carensa yi ow-whelas 
Carensa). Love seeketh love. A pun on “(Pol)whele.” The literal 
meaning of yi ow-whelas is “is seeking.” 

TONKIN. Kens ol tra Tonkin, Ouna Dew Matern yn. (Kens ol, 
Tonkin, owneugh Dew e’n Maghtern). Before all, Tonkin, fear God 
in the King. ol tra is not good Cornish, though pubtra would be, 
yn has been misplaced to make a rhyming couplet. This rhymes 
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better in English as, “Tonkin, before all thing, Fear God in the 
King.” Perhaps this came first, and the Cornish later. 

TREMENHEERE. Thrugseryssough ne Deu a Ne (Na 
dhescresseugh Dew a Név). Do not disbelieve God of Heaven. A 
quotation from the Cornish play Origo Mundi, line 1657, na 
thyscryssough Dev a Nef ; the long word has been a stumbling 
block, y being made rug; and na and nef both become ne. 

WILLYAMS OF CARNANTON. Meor Ras tha Dew (Miir Ras 
dho Dhew). Much thanks to God. Meor ‘ras tha Dew is printed, as 
an expansion of the Cornish ejaculation, Merastadu! in Pryce's 
preface Archaeologia Britannica, 1790. There it is copied from a 
letter in which Tonkin, writing to Gwavas, quotes it from a 
previous letter by Gwavas, written in 1731, which still exists; but 
as a motto it is due, no doubt, to Pryce's work. 


1 The modern spelling is that of Mr. Jenner’s Handbook. It 
will be noticed that sometimes an initial letter has been changed, 
as Deu to Dhew, pobel to bobel. _—This “initial mutation” is a 
feature of Celtic languages that was sometimes neglected by the 
motto-makers. Other points, such as dh for soft th, are mere 
modern improvements in representing the sounds: letters that 
though not sounded are part of a word, as gh in maghtern, are 
here restored. 


The Cornish Farmyard Song 


Sung by Mr. Jas. Thomas,Camborne. 
Set by R. J. Noall 
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Verse. 






| 
1 hada little cock ard mytocetevedme, | fed my jittle cock downwndera tree, Ane 









a 
nt 7 






my httle hen weat dolly- jark,dolly-jack | 









a 
cele a a Pa ~ =? 
oa i Se poy 










Note. For “cock” is substituted first “hen” and then “duck”, 
“goose”, “turkey”; in each successive verse. Each new name with a 
cry attached is added in turn at the head of the cumulative part, 
the duck saying “quicky-quack”; the goose “hicky-hack”; and the 
turkey “picky-back” so than the hen’s “dolly-jack” always remains 
next to the cock’s “cock-a doodle-doo”; Other names may of 
course be added; at St. Ives the “gleany” went “come-back”, but 
the above are the traditional ones. Elsewhere “horse”, “cow”, 
“pig”, etc, are used with a similar rhyme, each making a more 


realistic cry, but this is not a song. 
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My Feer-a-Moo Shiner. The Squire’s Ghost 
TWO SHORT DIALECT YARNS BY R. J. NOALL. 
MY FEER-A-MOO1 SHINER. 


I've goat some purty recollections of Jinney, that’s my old 
omman now, especially when we was courten. I remember when I 
fust had her far a shiner. Et was down to Feer-a-Moo: She had 
another maid weth her, a cussen, who dedn’t live far from Sti’es, 
but I dedn’t have no mind to she. 

Jinney was a bray keenly maid; and I’d heerd that she was a 
bray study maid, and brave and handy in the house. She was one 
that dedn’t go traapsen about a lot, like a passle of th’ highty- 
tighty town’s maidens do. 

When I saw her in the feer, I said to myself, “I’d like to put she 
home to-night; but which way can I manage et, weth that other 
old maid weth her. But what’s th’ good to be allus putten of et 
off—proscratchanation es the waaste of time, and I'll hit en ar 
miss en to-night.” 

So I keep’d doddling about, tell I saw them laave th’ feer. As 
soon as they’d left th’ Green Court I whipped up to Hamlyn’s 
stannen and I sed, “Plaase far a shellen bag of furrens?” He said, 
“How will a habb'n maade up?” I said, “I ammet no ways nice 
about et; lem’me see—I'll have six-pennard of gingerbread nuts, 
three-pennard of almond comforts, and three-pennard of 
macaroons, and you can thraw in ovver a few brandy-balls ef you 
like.” As soon as I had’nt, I. put th’ bag inside of my jacket and 
buttoned en up, and stanked off atter them as fast as I cud. 

I nearly ovvertook’d them when she’d raached her cussen’s 
frunt door; but, I thought I’d wait a few minutes tell they said 


: This or “Fair Mo” is the present pronunciation of Cornish Fer Mogh, “Pig Fair,” now a 


pleasure fair only, but still kept at St. Ives. 
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good night. So I went to set in the hedge. After waiten a bray bit, I 
beginned to git tired; all scrumped up, setten on my heels. I 
keep’d my ears abroad, and cud hear them taalken and laffen, and 
I said to myself, “I wish that old maid wud go in.” The old 
brembles keep’d ticklen my face, and then a old grammersow 
crawled down my nuddick: I thought, “Good job aw wadn’t a 
earwig, or a might have, crawled in my ear!” At laast my leg goat 
so cramped that I had to stand up. “Drat et!” I said, “I wish that 
old cussen was gone to Van Daman's Land!” Then I quatted down 
again far a change, tell wan of my feet got that dead that I cudn’t 
feel em. So I rawse up; but I cud’n stand ‘pon em, and I had to 
stamp ‘pon th’ ground a bit to git any feelen in em. 

After a bit I sed, “I don't hear they taalken now. How’s that 
‘en, I wonder? I’ll gone to creepy up closer, to see. - Darn et!” I 
said, “I believe they’re gone!” 

‘Pon that I stapped out, smart-like, upon the road; but my old 
foot had gone to slaape, and I nearly went down whop! I jest 
managed to saave myself; but I cud awnly hobble on like a laame 
duck far a bray way. Aw most maade me sweat, far I was afeerd I 
shudn’t awvertake her. “Darn et,” I sed, “I’m done again! - I'm 
bewitched, that’s what I am!” But after a bit I goat on better. 

When I passed her cussen’s house there wadn’t a sight nar 
sign of them nowheer. At last, I cud maake her out, on ahead—ar I 
hoped aw was she. And when I goat closer up - ayce, aw was she, 
all right. I knawd her by her little coxy-turben-hat. “Now,” I sed, 
“Tl doddle on a bit, so as to git my wind,” far I was purty well out 
of breath. But I found, when I slacken’d my raach, she slacken’d 
her raach, and when I beinn’d to waalk faster, she waalk’d faster. 
Laast, I said, “Drat my picters, I shall never ovvertaake she like 
this!” so I put on a regler spurt, and ovvertook’d her; out of breath 
wess than ever. And my heart was so thumpen ‘genst my side that 
I had a job to gasp out, “Goo’—good evenen, Je—Jemima Jane !” 
And she turned ‘round, all surprised like, and said, “Good evenen, 
JohnThomas-Henry-James.” 
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I said, “Purty evenen, edden aw?” and she said, “Ayce, aw es.” 
I said “Goen home'long, are a?” And she said, “Ayce. You goen 
home’long, are a?” And I said, “Ayce.” I said, “Ben to feer, have 
a?” And she said, “Ayce. You ben to feer, have a?” And I said, 
“Ayce.” I said, “You hab’nt goat a shiner, en, Jamima?” And she 
said, “No; nar I doant want noan--theer now!” After I slipped et 
out, I cud see I’d put my foot in et, and wished I'd keep’d my 
tongue ‘tween my teeth. Nar I ded’nt mane et the way she took et, 
nother, far I was thinken how plaized I was that she ded’nt have 
no shiner. And so as to cover et up, I said, “Braave and waarm, 
edd’nt aw?” And she said, “Rayther.” Then I said, “E’z purty 
weather, though!” Upon that she says, “You said that before.” I 
said, “I dedn’t know et en ; I awnly now thought ‘pon et.” She said, 
“Git’s out, weth’a, you gaate chuckle-head, you're in love!” “Well,” 
I said, “P’raps I am, but et es a queer place to faal into, and I am 
most stagged! I hope to git out obb’n soone - e’z th’ funniest place 
I've ever ben in, yo!” 

After a bit, she said, all in’cent-like, “Do a live by yourself 
still?” I said “Ayce—“She said, “You ought to have somebody to 
look after a.” I said, “P’raps so.” Then she fatched to et—“Ef you 
had a nice person to look after a, and cook a bit of maate far a; 
and laace up yer boots after a good Sunday's denner; and comb 
yer heer, and put a nice bit of scented heer-oil in em, before you 
went to church; and to brush yer cloaths a bit, you wed, be mutch 
better off, and you wed’nt have no feathers sticken to your back, 
then.” 


“Whaat!” I said, turning round, and clappen my hand to my 
back, “I hab’nt goat noane sticken theer, now, have I?” ‘Pon that 
she said, smiling, “Git’s out, you gaate booba!- why -, thee’rt as 
green as a lick!” 


By this time my head was feelen all mizzy-mazy, and I most- 
‘nain wished I had’nt come; and I wad’nt sorry when we raached 
her garden gaate. Theer she maade a bit of a stand. Semmen to 
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me I can see her now standing so modest-like, looking down, as ef 
she ded’nt quite knaw what to do. 


I tried to say sumfen; but I cud’nt find nawthen to say but— 
that aw was a fine and purty evenen. ‘Pon that she bust out 
laughen, and said, “Come; I must be gone in, too—Mawther will 
be wonderen wheer I’ve ben so long.” Then she tooked off her 
glove, and gove me her hand to shake—. Ah! Dear little hand! I 
shaked hands and wished her good night; and as I turned to go, I 
catched sight of a strange and purty lil’ smile from her eye, which 
somehow went home weth me all the way. And when I goat home 
I found I'd forgoat to give her the ferrens! Now, as they was 
squabbed up quite a bit, I aate them for supper, myself; but I 
ded’nt find the nicy at all, and I saaved the almond-comferts, 
think-en they would do for another time. And in thinken ovver 
what she’d said, while I was haven supper, I said, “Darn my 
picters, but I'll send she a bit of a note!” So I fetched pen, ink and 
peaper, and I sot down, and this es what I wraut her: - 


My dear Jemima Jane, 


I now set down to write you theuse few lines, hoping they 
will find you in good health, as they laave me at present. Ef you 
don’t mind, so as to continny our conversation, Ill mit you 
down in your lane on We'’nsday evenen about a quarter after 
seben. And ef youre theev fust, you put two stones on the gaate 
poss, and ef I’m theer fust, I'll scat them off. 


Your humble Sarvant, 
John Thomas Henry James. 


Now I caal that a fitty letter; I thought theer was sense in et. 
And in a short time I had a aanswer from she, and this es what she 
said :- 


Dear Mr. John Thomas Henry James, 
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Recaived your very welcome letter, and hope you are quite 
well, as it laaves me at present. Here are some nice lil verses 
which I have been reading, and I hope you will read and p’ruse 
them, and like them too; they are caal’d, 


NAWTHEN, ‘CEPT YOU! 

Well, I’m sarten, 

I hab’nt goat nawthen, 

Hab’nt had nawthen, 

Don’t want nawthen 
‘Cept you. 

I hab’nt seen nawbody, 

Hab’nt had nawbody, 

Hab’nt loved nawbody. 
That’s true. 


And ef you'll love me, 

I'll love you; 

But ef you want MONEY, 
I shaan’t do, 


‘Cause, I habn’t boat nawthen, 
Never had nawthen, 
Don’t want nawthen 

‘Cept YOU! 


Then theer was a P.S. “Oh!” I said, “I suppose I must mind my 
P’s and Q’s, now, en!” 


P.S.—I'll be down in the laane at haaf past seven o clock, on 
We'nsday evenen. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jemima Jane. 


“Well,” I said, “tha’s a braave and purty letter; no fullishness 
about that. And I'll mit her theer; or my name es not John 
Thomas Henry James.” 
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Now what we said that night es nobody’s business but our 
Owen. I was never a tongue-tabbas, nar given to a lot of 
flummery, but I mit her, and tha’s how she become my old 
omman. 


THE SQUIRE'S GHOST. 


- A TRADITIONAL LELANT TALE. 

Aw, drat the cheldurn! Th’ young sculyacks! They’m oallez so 
curyus, nar never satisfied. Time you’m told wan strop - afore 
you’m done spayken an’ catched your wind—e’z, “Aw, Grammer, 
tell es nawther storay ‘bout ghostes, plaise.” 

Lar, Jimmity! what shall I tell a, now? Plaise, sure, ’m most 
tackt. Tell’a ‘bout that theer Squire’s Ghost, must I? An’ how I an’ 
yer granfer an’ yer Uncle Aby (short for Abraham) saw en weth 
our awn eyes! Tha’s what you’m oallez hankeren atter - oallez 
daggen to knaw summat that edden good far’a. 

Howsumever I ded say Id tell’a oal ‘bout et when you’m 
grawed bigger; but aw was awnlv tawther day you axed me far th’ 
same thing. Atter oal I mat as well tell’a fust as laast, an’ I hope 
you'll larn, aich wan ofa, by th’ ‘speeryance aw do teach, an’ never 
run the risk of braaken th’ Sabbath, an’ disturben th’ sperrets of 
good men in their graaves as we ded. 

Aw was on aw Saturday night in wenter; we had had a brave 
an’ longish scat of fine hurlen weather, an’ now th’ fine weather 
seemed most awver, an’ the nice bit of scat we'd had braaken up. I 
an’ yer granfer an’ yer uncle had jest come homelong; from Sti’es, 
wheer we'd ben t’ feer ; things wodden slack down theer then, an’ 
Feer Mo in thuse days was keep’d up sure ‘nuff. Now et ez aw 
brave stank from down long to Sti’es home here, an’ when I went 
to git aw dish of tay far es, I fount we’d no turves in. Now I'd towld 
fayther toe cut them, days afore, but aw’d oallez keep’d footchen 
et off, an’ here we was, an’ ded’n have aw dinyun of turf far 
Sunday. 
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I knaw I was feelen brave an tired weth stanken home-long 
from town, an’ slaapy as well, which must have maade me as tayzy 
as aw pig, far I started to jaw, an’ sed I’d have the turves fatched in 
theer an’ then. 

Yer granfer grumbled ‘bout et, an’ said, says he, “I'd rayther 
lev them ‘lone tel Monday now, ‘Siney (short for Zenobia); far see, 
et ez most twelve a’clock by th’ night, and getten on strong far 
Sunday mornen.” “Drat th’ Sunday mornen!” say's I, oal reckless 
like; “I'm most maazed weth th’ toatlish ways of th’ traade I’ve 
goat round may (me) plaise sure, I’m most bedoaled out of m’ life 
by th’ chuckle-heads. Et ez, ‘Leb'm ‘lone tel t’marraw' and ‘Tl do 
et drecklv,’ an’ now, eb’n Sunday ez brought in as aw barefaced 
excuse—nawthen moure nar less, says I, than aw barefaced 
excuse. Sunday ar no Sunday, them theev turves shall be fatched 
in.” 

Yer uncle ded’n say nawthen, but sot on the firm, near th’ ‘ale 
(“hale,” parlour) door, far aw was aw good chapel-goen man, and 
mostly had the sense t’ keep his tongue ‘tween his teeth when I an’ 
yer grenfer had aw bit of a scat-off. 


Yer granfer was brave’n niffed ‘bout et ; an’ risen up he lashed 
on ez billycock an’ haaled on ez jumper (short loose jacket, made 
of blue, or white coarse duck;, an’ said, says he, “Theer’s no sense 
nar raysen in th’ skull of thee, nar nar’a awther woman when she’s 
maazed; they'm toatlish oal of them, an’ awnly fit far th’ ‘sylum— 
wilful, evil sperrets, an’ theer’s no rest nar paace tel you go an’ do 
what they ax a too, whether e’z right ar wrong. Ayce! - “Fatch in 
th’ turves!”—Et ez aysier t’ talk than t’ hacky Come ‘z long, Aby. 
Thee’s better come too, Siney, an’ lev ex finish this lil job as quick 
as we can, an’ git back agen.” 

Without more courant we sot off—three of ez. Fayther had th’ 
bettox (sort of adze for cutting turves), an’ yer uncle th’ barrow; I 
cum’d too, toe plaase th’ times, an’ to pick up th’ turves, an’ see 
things was done fitty. I must say I ded’n feel ‘zactly, atter oal, toe 
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do what we was doen. Far we oal liked the Old Squire, may his 
sperret rest in paace, as of he’d en a fayther to ez; an’ he wed 
never agreeify far es to cut turves in the hill. Th’ Squire took’d 
gaate pride in th’ hill - he semply worshipped th’ hill. He had aw 
bueful carriage-road made toe th’ tip-top of un, so aw maat ride 
up theer when aw cudden ride ‘pon ez hoss. Semmen t’ me I can 
see now his honour, riden an’ setten on ez hoss, looken round pon 
th’ country from th’ top ob’m. We ded’n care haaf so much far th’ 
new squire, who was caaled Jaames, fr all a war a son toe th’ old 
Squire, far th’ new Squire ded’n care a farden (farthing) ‘bout 
home-here; he war swallowed up weth furren paarts, uplong. He 
wad’nt nawthen. 

At laast we cum toe the green splat, an fayther pitched to cut. 
He’d hardly spawk nar turned tongue in his mouth sense we’d 
started but was glumpen oal th’ way. Brawther Aby sot down ‘pon 
aw rock an’ smawked his pipe. I sot down on th’ barraw an’ haaled 
m’ shawl in tight round m' cheens (small of the back) t’ keep m’ 
waarm, far m’ teeth war knacken in m’ head. 

I do mind the night well. Theer was ah haaf of ah moon up in 
th’ sky, like a soacer brawk in two. Et was lyen on e’z back—aw 
sign of bad weather. An’ it looked fine an’ ghostly as et sahled in 
an’ out of aw passel of gaate black clouds scatten up one ‘genst 
tother. Et was jest clemmen up aw bit of ‘way ovver toe th’ 
eastard. Now et wud peep out, so cunnen like, from behind a 
gaate cloud, as ef aw war obzarvan what we war doen on the sly; 
an’ ez slanten rays wud shaw up one side of things, in aw gashly 
awld way I ded’n haaf like, and then oal of a suddent aw gaate 
black cloud wud come rollen awver en, an’, before we knaw’d et, 
we shud be left footchen in th’ darkness agen. 

I ded’n feel haaf fitty, an’ goat toe wish we’d never cum’d. I 
was afeered of m’ soul et was twelve aclock, an’ was most sarten 
aw was, by th’ night. Oal we cud hear was th’ hacken of th’ bettox. 
At laast fayther stopped toe have aw touch-pipe, an’ said, says he, 
“Et ez atter twelve a’clock ; must be most’nain wan, by th’ night. 
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I’m some an’ plaised we've jest done. Pick up th’ turves that’s cut 
theer, ‘Siney, ‘tes th’ dead hour of th’ night, now; les go far’n, an’ 
git in as fast as we can. We shall finish now in a jiffy.” 

Nobody war more angshes then me to git in, far aw brave bit 
ago Id feelt I’d raither we’d never cum’d ; and I was getten 
quaamish in m’ innerds toe be out theer braaken th’ Sabbath at 
that time of th’ night—an’ knaw’d a was oal my fawt. Brawther 
catched up th’ barraw, an’ I grabbed into the turves. Jest then th’ 
moon went behind a passle of gaate clouds agen an’ we had t’ 
footch round in th’ dark as well as we cud. 

Oh, how I wished we was in! Every scurryen rabbet maade m’ 
blood boil. Th’ wind was risen, an’ th’ say moaned an wailed 
awver Market Jew way, an’ th’ dry griglans rustled on top of th’ 
hedge, and the words of my old grammar keep’d ringen in m’ ears 
“Theer's nar’a (not a) downs without a eye, nar yit a hedge without 
ears,” an’ et seemed t’ me I cud picter th’ sperret of th’ old Squire 
lurken in the shaddahs an behind m’ back, far unabayen his 
commaands, an’ braaken th’ Sabbath. 

Oal of a suddant th’ moon flipped out from behind the clouds, 
wheer she had ben heeden away far thuse laast few minutes, an’ 
shaw’d up the top of things as bright as day, while paarts of them 
looked as black as thunder. Everything seemed so wisht an 
gashly—th’ rocks looked like head-stones, an’ the bushes like 
ghostes. Th’ light seemed to scat up agen es so that anybody cud 
have seen es far aw mile off. I looked up, flustered like, far th’ 
minute, an’ m’ eyes rested on th’ top of ‘Crobben Hill, which was 
tipped by light like selver, while oal the way up toe theer was black 
as mednight, an’—Lar a’massv, upon my sarten! On the tip-top 
was the old Squire, a setten on his hoss, looken down upon es! 

Lar, Jimmitv!—Ded’n I scraame ?” “What ez et?” says they, 
not obsarven what it was. “Marcy, save es!” says I, “Why theer’s 
th’ old Squire, up theer, looken down ‘pon es!” When they saw en 
they was thunder-struck, an’ stood gaazen far aw minute 
spaychless. Then I turned tail an’ flyed far m’ life. Now fayther 
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wodden wan of th’ most fearsome of men, yet aw bolted atter may 
(me) like aw shut out of aw gun. Brawther, who was oallez aw 
brave en quiet sort of aw man, an’ raither ‘stishus, was hurried 
more than any of es, far aw bolted off, barraw an’ oal. 

In racen in, I ded’n feel th’ ground under me, ‘cepts when I 
faaled down awver aw bush of furze—wop!- head-an’-heels. 
Fayther grabbed hold of me an’ haaled m’ up afore I knawd et, an’ 
we goat in weth no moure wind in our chestes than you cud knack 
down aw feather weth. We looked round far brawther; but aw war 
no wheer toe be seen. Fayther went toe the door, which had 
slammed abroad again, an’ we harked, an’, plaise sure, theer aw 
was, comen round th’ tother side of the hill, with the old barraw 
rattlan and staven awver the rocks, liks th’ bayten of the heads of 
aw fire-stomps. In hez fright ha’d bolted off in th’ wrong 
d’reckshun, an’ ha'd forgoat toe drop th’ barraw; nar aw ded’n 
leb’m out of hez hands tell aw cum’d in, racen awver the cawnse 
(paved court) like aw waggon and farty teem of hosses, frightenen 
oal th’ sparraws out from roosten under th’ awvis (eaves), an’ 
wheeled en stram into th’ kitchen, turves an’ oal. 

So tha’s how we cum toe see th’ SQUIRE'S GHOST, an’ how 
we brought turves home on a Sunday mornen. 


A REDRUTH CHRISTMAS PLAY. 


Communicated by Miss L. Eddy to Mr. A. K. Hamilton 
Jenkin, a witness of its performance. 


Enter Jack. 
Jack. I open the door, I enter in; 
I hope the game will soon begin. 
I'll stir up the fire and make a light, 
And in this house will be a fight. 
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Enter King George. 
King George Here comes I, King George; 
King George is my name. 
With the sword and thistle by my side 
I'm sure to win the game. 
Jack. You, sir? 
K.G. I, sir! 
Jack. Take the sword, and try, sir! 
[They fight; Jack falls.] 
K.G. Now I've knocked him to the ground, 
There's not a doctor to be found. 
How much for a doctor? 


[A Dutch auction for a doctor takes place here. A player perhaps 
the Doctor himself, leaving out the obvious “Fifty pound,” that 
would complete King George’s last line , calls successively. “Forty 
? — Thirty? Twenty?” To each which George answers, “No!” and 
then, “Ten?” to which he replies, “Bring him in.” 


Enter Doctor. 
Doctor. Here comes I, old Doctor Brown; 
The best old doctor in the town. 


K.G. Why became you the best old doctor? 
Dr. By mytravels. 
K.C. Where did you travel? 


Dr. England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, and back to old 
England again. 


K.G. Cure Jack! 
Dr. Here, Jack, take my medicine and rise. 
[ He doctors Jack, who rises; all stand back. ] 
Enter Jacky Sweep. 
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Jacky Sweep. Here comes I, old Jacky Sweep; 
All the money I catch, I keep. [sings— 
Lord Nelson, Lord Nelson, Lord Nelson I see; 
With a bunch of blue ribbons tied up to his knee. 
[Here the party sings a wassail song. ] 


All: | Whe'er its silver or copper, I do not refuse; 
Put you hand in your pocket and give what you please, 
For our warsale, warsale, 
And jolly come to our jolly warsale. 


If the missus is sleeping, I hope she will wake, 
And go to the cupboard and cut up some cake, 
For our... 


There's the missus and master sitting down by the fire, 
And we poor warsale boys are travelling a mile, 
With our .. 


If the missus and master don’t take amiss, 
And send out their daughter to give us a kiss, 
With our... 


The roads are so dirty; our shoes are so thin 

Oh, do give us something for singing so well 

With our... 

Finis. 

NOTE.—This version of the Christmas Play, performed at Redruth 
within the last fifteen years, is remarkable as being far closer to 
versions from the North of England than to other West-Country 
versions. Thus “Jack’s” opening speech is found in Derbyshire, 
“Doctor Brown” is a Northern name for this important character, 
“Jacky Sweep” uses lines given to “Devil Doubt” in Yorkshire, and 
Lord Nelson is a character in Northern “Pace Egg” plays, 
performed at Easter. The play, though very much cut down, keeps 
all the essentials:—A fight; a man slain and revived by the doctor, 
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and comic relief to the tragedy in the “Jacky Sweep,” with 
blackened face and broom. There are several curious 
substitutions, as— “sword and thistle,” for “sword and buckler,” 
“Scotland and Wales,” for “France and Spain,” and in the Wassail 
Song “give what you please,” instead of “choose,” and “Oh do give 
us something for singing so well” where one expects “We've got a 
little pocket to put a penny in.” 

R.M.N. 


A GUISE-DANCE PLAY, ST. KEVERNE. 
Communicated by Capt. F. J. Roskruge, R.N.,, and written 
after Mr. Wm. Mitchell’s memory of performances 
over seventy years ago. 


Enter Father Christmas. 
Father Christmas. Here comes I, old Father Christmas 
Welcome or welcome not; 
I hope old Father Christmas 
Will never be forgot. 
I've not come to laugh nor jeer, 
But I've come to taste your beer; 
And if by chance your beer is done, 
I'll have some Christmas cake or bun. 
[He raps his stick on the ground, saying— 
Come on, my children, come on! 


Enter Turkish Knight. 
Turkish Knight. Here comes I, the Turkish Knight, 
Come from Turkish lands to fight; 
First I fought in Ireland, then I fought in Spain, 
Now I've come to England's land, to fight 
King George again. 


Enter King George. 
King George. Here comes I, King George, 
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A man with courage bold; 
If your blood is hot, 
I soon will make it cold. 
[King George and Turkish Knight fight with swords, one falls. 
F.C. Is there a doctor to be found, 
To cure this deep and deathly wound ? 


Enter Doctor. 
Doctor. Yes, there is a doctor to be found, 
To cure this deep and deathly wound. 
[He steps forward, saying- 
I've got a little box in the west side of my breeches, 
That goes by the name of Elecampane; 
Drop a little on this poor man’s lips, 
And that will bring him to life again. 


F. C. What can you cure ? 


Dr. The hesick, pesick, pox and gout, 
If there are ninety-nine devils in, 
I can drive them out. 


Enter Little Man Jack, grotesquely dressed and carrying on his 
back the effigy of a woman, 


Little Man Jack. Here comes I, Little Man Jack, 
Carrying my wife upon my back ... 
[He throws his "wife" to the ground, and all sing and dance until 
offered food, drink, or money. 
Finis 


NOTE. This is a very cut down version of a West-country form of 
the Christmas Play. St. George again becomes “King George” but 
the Turkish Knight keeps his true name. There is some confusion 
in “Doctor’s” part. He should have been asked, “What can you 
cure?” and have given his response (usually “If there are nineteen 


devils in, I can drive twenty out”) before showing the little bottle, 
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“in the waistband of my breeches,” and curing the slain man, 
which important detail is not here given. “Little Man Jack,” too, 
has lost the family of dolls that should have accompanied his wife, 
and his lines have been forgotten. Both of these plays are quite 
characteristic of the versions that are found here and there all 
over the country, and like every other version, however 
fragmentary, they are useful in piecing together the original lines 
of the various complete versions. We should be very glad of other 
Cornish unprinted versions from those whose memories are 
stirred by the reading of these. 


R.M.N. 


A CORNISH CANTATA. 
By DAVIES GILBERT 
[Reprinted from the Cornish Magazine, Falmouth, 1828]. 


As Lap-yeor Tom from Ball-a-noon did hie, 

He saw Shalal-a-shackets passing by; 

With Jallow Clathing Lap-yeor’s lembs were grac’d, 
Shalal a Petticoat had round his waist; 

Tom ded rejoice, and as he walk’d along, 

Sweet as a Jaypie - sung a Cornish song. 


Vel-an-drukya. Cracka Cudna 
Truzemenhall Chun Crowzanwhrah, 
Banns Burnuhal Brane Bosfrancan, 
Treeve Trewhidden Try Trembah. 


Carn Kanidgiac Castle-Skudiac, 
Beagle-Tuben Amalvear, 
Amalibria Amel-whidden, 
Skilliwadden Trink Polpeor. 
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Pellalith Pellalla-wortha, 
Buzza-vean Chyponds Boswase, 
Venton-gimps Roskestal Rafra, 
Hendra Grancan Treen Bostraze. 


Treganebbris Embla Bridgia, 
Menadarva Treveneage 
Tregaminion Fouge Trevidgia 
Gwarnick Trewey Reskajeage. 


Luggans Vellan-vrane Treglisson, 
Gear Noon-gumpus Helan-gove, 
Carnequidden Brea Bojouean, 
Drym Chykembra Dowran Trove.: 


Menagwithers Castle-gotha, 
Carnon-greaze Trevespan-vean, 
Praze-an-beeble Men Trebarva, 
Bone Trengwainton Lethargwean. 


Stable-hohba, Bal-as-whidden, 
Tringy Trannack Try Trenear, 
Fraddam Crowles Gwallan Crankan, 
Drift, Bojedna Cayle Trebear. 


Haltergantic C'arnaliezy, 
Gumford Brunion Nancekeage 
Reen Trevasken Mevagizzy, 
Killiow Carbus C'arn Tretheage. 


Of these lines the old magazine says that when given the 
correct local pronunciation: “they cannot fail to affect a Cornish 
heart with that peculiar sort of pleasing melancholy which is 
excited by the portrait of a dear departed friend,” and Davies 
Gilbert’s intention in writing them seems to have been that of 
preserving in rhymed verse the sounds of the “dear departed” old 
Celtic Language as still traditionally used in place-names. In this 
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he has been more successful than some of his imitators in more 
recent years. His spellings are occasionally questionable and his 
hyphens seem misplaced at times, but on the whole there is little 
difficulty in identifying the places and giving their names the 
correct Cornish pronunciation. To identify all, and, still more, to 
attempt to interpret their meanings, would be an interesting task, 
but if this is to be done it must be in a later issue of Old Cornwall. 
Sung to a Welsh penillion air, these verses have a truly Celtic ring, 
and should make a welcome feature at Cornish concerts. 


NOTES. 
WORD COLLECTING. 


Most Old Cornwall members are alive to the importance of 
collecting the words that are in use in Cornwall, and not generally 
current elsewhere. Some hints as to how these may best be 
written down, may induce more to begin their own lists of these 
words; for one often hears the objection made, “I don't know how 
it ought to be spelt,” and words are often reported in a very 
incomplete way, that makes them of less value than they should 
be. Block capitals should always be used, so that there may be no 
doubt as to a letter. 

Of course, there is no one correct way of spelling words that 
are not to be found in dictionaries, and as good a plan as any is to 
spell the word, in more than one way if possible, with the letters 
used to represent the sounds in the ordinary English words that 
seem to sound most like it. 

There are systems of spelling, of course, that are better than 
this, but unfortunately, they are all too difficult for the amateur 
collector. To take a word that is familiar — ‘cloam’ - one might 
spell this ‘clome,’ ‘cloam,’ ‘clomb,’ to rhyme with ‘home’; ‘foam,’ or 
‘comb,’ and the sound is thus well fixed. 
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Another important thing, after the sounds are spelt, is to get 
the accent right. This may be done by putting a stroke over the 
strongest vowel as ‘lubbercock,’ ‘buldrn,’ or perhaps better still by 
putting a dot after the vowel ‘luebbercock,’ ‘buloern.’ Celtic 
Cornish words tend to have one strong vowel only, the others 
being given a sound like u in ‘bun’; where the weak vowels have 
this sound they may be represented by an apostrophe only, as, in 
spelling the Cornish name (Mousehole) for an earthworm, 
‘blug’n.’ This of course would need also to be spelt out in block 
capitals, so it would appear as BULOO*GEN as well (St. Just has it 
as ‘buliegan’; the Cornish u was between these two sounds). 

When the name is thus spelt, preferably in more than one way, 
the place where it is used should be written, in brackets, unless 
the whole list is from one place; and then comes the definition, 
with if possible, a short sentence showing how the word is used, 
especially if it should he a verb or an adjective. 


SOME CORNISH SHIBBOLETHS. 


Floating about in Cornwall are some curious sayings or 
sentences in which as many local words as possible have been 
crammed together. There are always many variants of these; and 
naturally enough, since they are passed on from one person to 
another, continually losing or gaining something in the process. 
Two short ones are known to almost everyone: - ‘Ded 'ee ever see 
a mollard clunk a gay.’ ‘Did you ever see a drake swallow a sherd 
of china-ware.’ Some times the mollard is ‘down in a cundard’ and 
‘clunking gays, shards, and hellins.’ “‘There’s a muryan on thy 
nuddick’ is another equally well-known. — ‘There’s an ant on the 
back of thy neck.’ Such sentences are often used as tests of the 
Cornishness of anyone claiming to belong to our ancient race, and 
though they are mainly dialect English, ‘clunk’ and ‘muryan’ at 
least belong to our old Celtic language. Here is a longer one:- 
‘There was a man putting hellin-stones ‘pon the paint-‘ouse out in 
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the bully-court, and he fall’d down on to the caunse and scat his 
nuddick so he caan’t clunky.’ ‘There was a man putting slates on 
the pent-house out in the pebbled courtyard, and he fell down on 
to the paving and hit the back of his neck so that he can't swallow.’ 
There are, I daresay, a dozen versions of this, most of them 
shorter than the above; but still longer is one called “The Cloam 
Man,’ which is almost a story. — ‘As I was going uplong t’other 
day, I seed a cloam-man with a flasket o’ cloam ‘pon a’s head. A 
knacked a’s foot ‘gin the durns o’ the dooer; faalled down ‘pon the 
caunse; tored a’s flasket en lembs ; scat a’s cloam all to sherds, 
and put a’s nuddick out of truckle, so’s he cudn’ clunky. Up comes 
a’s missus en some stroath. — “Lor’-a-miny!’ sez she ‘Here’s our 
Jan, down en a quaame! Edn’ a fine an' wisht, you?’ Here we have 
no more Celtic words than in the shorter version, unless ‘stroath’ 
is one; but a saying, variously reported, though in words always 
much as follows, is quoted as having been given as evidence by a 
Sennen fisherman at a Board of Trade Shipwreck inquiry held in 
London, and this gives us two more: - ‘Well, gintlhemen, you’ve 
broft me all the way heere uplong for to tell ‘ee what I do knaw 
‘bout this ‘eere wreck! All I can tell “ee es, the shep come en ‘pon 
the Cowloe, an’ scat all to scubmow, an’ the browjans was all 
about the cove an’ washin’ up ‘pon our caunse!’ Scat to scubmow, 
‘broken to chips,’ and ‘browjans,’ bits, are very near to Cornish 
scatties dho scubmow and browjion, and might stand more 
chance of being understood in Brittany than in London. This last 
is reported as a genuine speech and is a very likely one from such 
a man on such a subject; the others, too, are probably merely 
improved versions of something once actually heard. The 
temptation to put in another word to increase the ‘local colour’ is 
difficult to resist, and many readers will be annoyed, perhaps, to 
find that their own, the ‘only correct’ versions of these sayings are 
not given. They should report these to the recorders of their own 
O.C.S., together with any other such randigals as they may have 
heard. R.M.N. 
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THE WORD “LETTERPOOCH.” 


This quaintly sounding word is quite a characteristic Cornish 
one by usage, but like most of our dialect words it is a form of an 
old English one. Its history is as odd as its sound. In Cornwall we 
use it of a clumsy, lazy, or slovenly person, sometimes in the form 
‘slawterpooch,’ and this is its use in Devon, too, though there it is 
perhaps less common; but this is taken from an old step-dance, 
that was called ‘Letterpooch’ in the West of England and ‘Leather- 
te-patch,’ ‘Ledderdy-spatch,’ and such names in the North. A 
feature in this dance was a rattling of the heels on the floor, and in 
old books of the 17th century we find what was evidently the same 
dance called ‘clutter de pouch’ and ‘clapper de pouch.’ Now, 
‘clapper de pouch’ in the North is still used, but with quite another 
meaning, being the name of what is generally called ‘Shepherd’s 
purse’; a familiar little weed that has seed-vessels very much like 
an old-fashioned wallet or purse - the ripe seeds representing the 
coin; and this brings us closer to the first meaning of the word. 

Beggars in ancient times used to carry about an ‘alms-dish’ or 
‘clack-dish’; either a wooden receptacle or a leather pouch or 
wallet, but in either case provided with a lid that could be 
clattered on its hinges by the beggar to attract the attention of 
passers by. This had many names, all implying its noisy nature; 
clap-dish and ‘clatter-wallet’ were among these, as well as ‘clack- 
dish,’ and it seems obvious that ‘clapper-dy-pouch,’ and ‘clatter- 
pouch’ were others, with ‘pouch’ for ‘dish’ or ‘wallet.’ From their 
alms-collecting implement beggars, too, were called by the similar 
names ‘clatter-wood’ and ‘clapper-dudgeon,’ ‘dudgeon’ being an 
old name for a fine-grained wood. 

The ‘clatter-pouch’ itself once gone out of use and forgotten, 
the clattering dance named after it suffered a change of name, so 
that in it ‘pouch,’ as ‘pooch,’ or ‘patch,’ became joined elsewhere 
to such words as ‘leather,’ ‘litter,’ ‘slattern,’ etc., and in Cornwall 
and Devon to ‘letter.’ Then, the dance forgotten, a person with a 
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slack gait, who slapped his heels on the ground in walking, 
became a ‘letter-pooch.’ The history of many of our words is 
strange, but few have changed more. 

R.M.N. 


THE CORNISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA, 1710. 


Amongst the Gwavas MSS. at the British Museum is a version 
in Cornish of the Apostles Creed - Kredzhans an Ebestel en Tavaz 
Kernuak, which has the additional interest that it was evidently 
written out to be sent, as a specimen of the language, to some 
persons or group of persons in America. Gwavas kept copies of 
such things and it is very possible that the original may yet be 
found preserved in the United States. Here is the inscription on 
the reverse which tells us why it was written: - 


THE APOSTLE’S CREED IN YE BRITISH, OR CORNISH 
LANGUAGE. 


An [Why erased] poble hui, en pow America, uncuth dho nei, 
huei deskaz dho gurria an Deu guir a’n nev h’an doar Neb g’ryk an 
Houl, an Lur, ha an Steren Rag porth a’n Tiz war an Tir, ha g'ryk 
kynifara tra en Dallath ha Eu Deu, olghalluzek dres ol an Beyz. 


Bounaz hep Diueth. 
Amen. 
En Blethan a'n Deu. 
Arlueth nei, 1710. W. GWAVAS, 


aan Tempel Krez en Loundres 
Ere Pow a’n Brethon. 


The Cornish, a mixture of Lhuyd’s and older ways of writing it, 
is not faultless, but the meaning is clear:- “You people in the land 
of America. unknown to us, you [have] learnt to worship the true 
God of the heaven and the earth, Who made the sun, the moon, 
and the star[s] for the aid of the people on the earth, and made 
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everything in the beginning and is God almighty over all the 
world. Life without end. Amen. 


W. GWAVAS. 
In the year of the God From the Middle Temple in 
London 
our Lord[sic], 1710 in the land of the Britons. 


R.M.N. 


A Hurling-ball Inscription of 1705 in Cornish 


The following Cornish hurling-ball inscription is of unusual 
length; the ball that bore it has disappeared, but the inscription 
itself is in the Gwavas MSS. (B.M., Add. MSS. 28, 554, f. 137). It 
was composed by Thomas Boson, son of Nicholas Boson, the 
author of Nebbaz Gerriau, in 1705, before the publication of 
Lhuyd’s Archaeologia Britannica had encouraged the artificial 
writing of Cornish, and is thus the genuine language as used in 
ordinary speech at that date: - 


An pelle Arrance ma ve resse, 

gen mere Hurleyey 2, Creve ha brosse 

Do Wella Gwavas an Deane gentle 3 

an Kensa journa a messe Heddra an Centle 
en Plew Paule, in Cernow Teage 

an Blooth Creste an Arleuth whege 

Meele Sith Cans ha hanter Deege 


The translation is given as:- 


“This silver bale was given 

Wth many Hurlers Stronge & greet, 

To William Gwavas gent. 

the first day of September was the time 4 


2 'The y is possibly for rs 
3 The Breton form for “gentleman” is also, denjentl. The plural is found in “Wheal 'tis Gentle,” 
St. Agnes, where “’tis gentle is for tus. Jentel. Breton tudjentl, gentlemen. 
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in the Parish of Paule 5 in Cornwall faire 
in the yeare of Our Sweete Lord Christe 
a thousand seven hundred & the half of ten (viz) five," 


and Gwavas adds, “Inscription in Cornish for my ball, per 
Tho.Boson.” 


Re-spelt, as one now writes Cornish, minus accents, it would 
read:— 


An pel arghans-ma a-ve res, 

Gans mur a hurleyorion. crev ha bras, 
Dho Wella Gwavas, an den-jentel, 

An kensa journa mys Hedra, e'n Kentel 
En Plew Paul en Kernow teg, 

En, bloth Crest a’n Arluth wheg, 

Myl, seith cans, ha hanter- deg 


R.M.N. 


REPORTS. 


FEDERATION OF OLD CORNWALL SOCIETIES. - The 
Federation Committee, formed last year, and_ giving 
representation to each society, has drawn up a set of Rules and 
Recommendations for the guidance of Old Cornwall Societies, 
which while remaining independent in minor matters all desire to 
work together in harmony in furthering the Old Cornwall ideal. 

The idea of publishing a journal in which to preserve the best 
material collected had long been debated by societies individually, 
but the formation of the Federation seemed a step necessary for 


*The Cornish means “at the gathering,” not “was the time.” 

> The Cornish custom of putting plew before the name of a saint is the reason of the 
frequent absence of “St.” before the present name of the parish. “Paul Parish” in English 
became “Paul” alone not “St. Paul.” “Plew Ust” however, has become “St Just,” and the rule 
does not always hold. 
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the fulfilment of their hopes, and the present issue is directly due 
to this. 

Another object, which has long been in view, and may be 
realized through the same means, is the establishment in 
Cornwall of something akin to the Welsh National Eisteddfod. 
The existence here already of a well-established Musical Festival 
and Competition, would make it necessary that our Asedhvos, to 
give it a Cornish name, should concentrate rather on the literary 
side, but something in which an appeal would be made to the best 
side of local patriotism in the mass should exist here as it has 
existed in Wales. 

The Federation forms a means of keeping its component 
societies in touch not only with one another, but also with all 
other Cornish societies throughout the world, and, through the 
Celtic Congress, with all other Celtic societies, most of which are 
like ourselves striving to preserve the national traditions of a 
Celtic people. 

President. Henry Jenner, M.A., F.S.A. 

Vice- President, Rev. J. Sims-Carah. 

Hon. See, A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, B.A., B.Litt. (St. Ives). 
Recorder, R. Morton Nance (Chylason, Carbis Bay). 


ST. IVES. - This was the pioneer Old Cornwall Society, and 
has been in existence since the spring of 1920. It has now for 
some time had its own picturesque old room, in which a Cornish 
library and an Old Cornwall Museum are gradually being got 
together. Besides lectures and papers from members of this and 
other societies, given monthly through the winter, a monthly 
fireside chat on dialect words, dialect writings, or folk-lore, has 
been held, and a small Cornish Language Class has worked with 
assistance from Mr. Nance. Occasional public lectures and dialect 
plays have been organized with the Society’s help. 

Pilgrimages have been made in the summer to many places of 
interest, and last winter a Christmas Play and a programme of 
Folk Songs and Carols were given at Hayle and Towednack as well 
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as at the Old Cornwall Room. Many members are active collectors 
of dialect words, traditions, or folk-lore, and a most useful piece of 
work is now being done by those who have volunteered to make a 
fair copy of the sometimes very illegible old parish registers. 
Several members have lectured to other Old Cornwall Societies, 
and a campaign to interest the villages round in Old Cornwall 
subjects is to be undertaken next winter. St. Ives from the first has 
known that in “Old Cornwall” it has got hold of a good thing, and 
is eager to share it with Cornishmen everywhere. The hearthside 
spirit of its meetings is perhaps its strongest feature. Bedhengh 
why lowenak, “Be ye merry,” has been adopted as a sort of 
password amongst its members. 

President, Henry Jenner, M.A., F. S.A. 

Vice-Presidents, R. J. Noall, R. Morton Nance. 

Hon. Treasurer, A. Williams. 

Hon. Sec., Mrs. A. Pool (Woodside, St. Ives). 

Recorder, R. Morton Nance 


TRURO. - The Society was formed on June oth, 1922. Interest 
in its meetings is maintained and its membership steadily 
increases Pilgrimages are made to places of historical interest 
during the summer months and are found a valuable social and 
educational feature. A collection of objects connected with “Old 
Cornwall” is being formed. 

Lectures have been given on various Cornish subjects by Mr. 
A. A. Clinnick, whose “Notable Events in the History of Truro,” 
has been adopted by the Cornwall Education Committee for use in 
the elementary schools of the district. Some of these were 
illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. T. H. Rogers has also given 
several lantern and other lectures, and furthers the interest of 
“Old Cornwall” by his contributions to newspapers and 
magazines. Lectures have been given by Mr. A. M. Bluett, Mr. H. 
Pascoe, and Mr. J. N. Rosewarne, all of whom have taken up 
special Cornish subjects of study. All these lectures are available 
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for other societies, and several have already been repeated 
elsewhere. 
President, A. A. Clinnick. 
Hon. Sec., T. H. Rogers (Western Lodge, Treliske, Truro) 
Recorder. None yet appointed. 


REDRUTH. - The Society held its first meeting on August 9th, 
1922. It meets on the first Monday of each month during the 
winter, at the Free Library, Clinton Road, and has a membership 
of about 50. Interesting lectures have been given, and much 
valuable information has been collected by the Society’s Recorder. 

During the summer, Pilgrimages are made to places of 
interest, either separately or in combination with other Old 
Cornwall Societies. 

The Society has acquired about 100 lantern slides of “Old 
Redruth,” many of which were used to illustrate a lecture given by 
the late Mr. T. C. Peter in 1909. The loan of these is offered to 
other Old Cornwall Societies. 

A notable event was the performance, on June 12th, 1924, of 
an adapted English version of the Cornish Miracle Play Beunans 
Meriasek. This, though not actually the work of the Society, was 
due to the Celtic enthusiasm of the Rev. G. H. Doble, one of its 
members. 

President, A. Pearce Jenkin. 

Vice-Presidents, Miss E. E. Simmons, F. F. Beringer. 
Hon. Treasurer, W. K. Wilton. 

Hon. Sec., W. T. Martin (11, Trefusis Road). 
Recorder, Miss M. Smith. 


HAYLE. - The Society was founded on February 1oth, 1923, 
and now has about 90 members. From October to May it holds 
evening meetings at the Passmore Edwards Institute, at which 
papers are read and discussions take place. During the summer it 
organises Old Cornwall Pilgrimages to places of interest. Papers 
have been read by Mr. H. Jenner, Mr. C. Crowle, Mr. T. J. Porter, 
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and Mr. J. Acutt, dealing with prehistoric urn burials, Roman, 
Celtic, and 18th-century Cornwall, and the history of locks; and 
several of the most interesting places in the neigbourhood have 
been visited. 

The Society has several times taken advantage of offers of 
lectures from members of other societies, and has taken an active 
interest in the joint meetings that have been arranged, acting as 
host to all “Old Cornwall” on the last such occasion. 

President, Henry Jenner, M.A., F.S.A. 
Hon. Treasurer, T. J. Porter. 

Hon. Sec., H. W. Turner. 

Recorder. None yet appointed. 


CAMBORNE. - The Society has now been in existence for 
about two years, and has amply justified its inception. 

Much original matter has been brought to light respecting the 
old manors of the district and their inhabitants; ancient carols 
have been recorded and folk-lore of a valuable nature has been 
collected and preserved, whilst some important work has been 
done in connection with old Cornish crosses and stones. 

The Society is fortunate in having several members who speak 
authoritatively on these and kindred subjects, and up to the 
present the drawing up of a syllabus of papers on Cornish subjects 
has presented little difficulty. 

There are about 100 members, and their number is steadily 
growing. 

President, F. G. Stephens, F.R.G.S. 

Chairman, Rev. J. Sims Carah. 

Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Savage. 

Hon. Sec., T. Leonard Fiddick (Moseley, Bassett St.) 
Recorder. None yet appointed. 


HELSTON. - The Society was founded on the 17th of 
November, 1924, and already has a membership of 40. 
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Several meetings have been held and interesting lectures have 
been given by Mr. F. H. Cunnack, Mr. C. G. Henderson, and Mr. 
W. J. Winn. 

As a result of Mr. Henderson's lecture, at which, by kind 
permission of the Mayor and Town Clerk, the Borough Charters 
were shown, the society is hoping that the Town Council will take 
steps to have the charters copied, many of them proving to be ina 
sadly decayed condition. 

The Recorder is making a special study of the pedigrees of 
local families. This will result in a valuable contribution to local 
history, making a vital link with the past. 

The Society is indebted to Mr. A. H. Hawke not only for 
granting to it the free use of his studio for its meetings, but also 
for the work which, in company with the Secretary, he is doing to 
arouse interest in local history and antiquities, through the 
medium of lantern lectures given in neighbouring towns and 
villages. 

President, Col. Sir Courtenay Vyvyan, Bart., C.B., C.M.G. 
Vice-President, F. H. Cunnack, J.P. 

Hon. Sec., A. S. Oates (9, Church Street). 

Recorder, J. Percival Rogers. 


MADRON. - The Society started in September, 1924, since 
when meetings have been held on the last Monday in each month. 
It now has about 40 members, and that great interest is being 
taken in its work is shown by the increased membership each 
month. Though the Society as a body has not yet undertaken any 
special study, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Le Grice are both interested in 
place-names. Canon Jennings has read amongst other things a 
paper on “Piskeys,” and some notes on churchwardens’ accounts. 
Local folk-lore is being collected, notably that dealing with piskeys 
and with charmers, of whom three have been known to practice 
their skill within the last half-century. 

President, C. H. Le Grice. 
Vice-President, Rev. Canon Jennings. 
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Hon. Sec., H. Dixon (Bcllair Road, Madron) 
Recorder, J. W. Reed. 


ST. JUST. - A Society was formed in August 1923, but no 
meetings have yet taken place, owing chiefly to difficulties in 
finding officers. The inaction of St. Just is the more to be 
regretted since it is one of the best districts in Cornwall for the 
collection of “Old Cornwall” material, and the Federation 
Committee hopes that life may be roused in it before long—[Ed]. 


SYMPATHISERS AND SUPPORTERS. - The Old Cornwall 
movement has received help and benedictions from several old- 
established Cornish societies, and rebuffs from none. The London 
Cornish Association, which has amongst its objects the fostering 
of an interest in the History, Literature, Antiquities, and Social 
Conditions of Cornwall, has in its Literary Committee the nearest 
approach to an Old Cornwall Society to be found in London, and 
Cornish exiles interested in our work should write to the secretary 
of that committee, Mr. Trelawny Roberts, 21, Canon St., E.C.4., 
who is himself thoroughly imbued with the Old Cornwall spirit. 

In Cornwall the Royal Institution of Cornwall has given us its 
aid in many ways and is now co-operating with us in a scheme for 
the collecting and storing of ancient documents. The Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society is also in full sympathy with our 
ideals. The Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian Society, a 
long-established one that for many years has done work akin to 
ours, but has lapsed into quiescence, will probably be revived 
shortly on lines even more closely resembling our own, and 
affiliate to the Federation. 

Besides such welcome support from the Cornish societies, we 
have had much encouragement from the newspapers that 
circulate most widely in Cornwall, whose reports have unfailingly 
approved of all that we do or dream of, and whose editorials have 
done much to spread our ideas. 
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We have also received much help and encouragement from 
individual Cornishmen, most of them exiles in towns where no 
Cornish Association exists, or at the ends of the earth, but whose 
patriotism is as keen as ever, and whose letters are most 
heartening. One such, from an ardent Cornish Association 
promoter in Australia, seems especially worthy of print: - 


June 10th, 1924. CLARE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
TO THE SECRETARY, FED. O. C. SOCIETIES. 


Dear Sir, 


I had a West Briton sent me this week from Cornwall and 
noticed a paragraph about your new Federation. 

I am so glad to know of such a society and I hope and trust 
that it may grow and flourish; as a Cornishman, 12,000 miles or 
more away from the dear old land I love so well, I send you hearty 
Cornish-Australian greetings. Please convey to all members my 
sincere wishes for a great International Cornish and Westcountry 
Association. 


I came out about three years ago and I have never regretted 
the step, and can say that Australia’s need is for more 
Cornishmen. We could take 1,000 men of the right type right 
away. “There is room,” as the old song says, “for millions more.” 
Our new Labour Premier, The Hon. John Gunn, is a firm believer 
in Cornishmen as settlers, his secretary is a Cornishman (Mr. 
Harry Kneebone, and I am sure he would favour the flow of his 
countrymen hither. 


Our three-daily paper editors in Adelaide are Cornishmen: Sir 
J. Langdon Bonython edits the Advertiser; Sir William Snowden 
edits the Register and the Journal—an evening paper. 
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Mr. Harry Kneebone, M.P., is the Chairman of the Labour 
Party and edits the Daily Herald. I am sending you interesting 
particulars of the Cornish Association. 


We have a branch in Adelaide 400 strong—and by my efforts I 
have been successful in forming a branch at Clare, 90 miles from 
the city (Adelaide), a country town of about 1,000 inhabitants - 
about the size of Lostwithiel - membership 60 to 100. 


We shall be pleased to get into touch with your society, and 
any books, rules, papers, etc., which you have at your disposal we 
should only be too glad to distribute. 


My desire is that such branches of the Cornish Association 
should be formed in all parts of the Empire and World, and that 
an International Headquarters should be formed at, say, Truro - 
being the capital - with a paid General Secretary. I will send you a 
copy of our rules further on. 


Trusting to hear from you soon. 


I am, yours fraternally, 
OLIVER J. CASTINE. 


Mr. Castine’s desires and hopes are no narrow ones, but the time 
really does seem to he approaching when they may be realized. 
The Cornish Associations are coming together more and more, 
and the Cornish sense of nationality is becoming articulate, at 
home and abroad. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


THE first number of Old Cornwall was out of print long before 
the demand for it had ceased. Our ideas of preserving the 
Cornishness of Cornwall clearly made a strong appeal to many 
who had not yet become members of Old Cornwall Societies, and 
the little Cornish nation is ready in part to rally to the call that we 
make to the whole. To meet this wider demand we now print twice 
as many copies of this second number, and engage ourselves to 
reprint the first at 2/- if orders received warrant our doing so. 

The first Old Cornwall, as explained, was a St. Ives number: 
this is a Truro one, the articles having been supplied by members 
of Truro Old Cornwall Society. Their varied nature will show that 
our resources are large, and that the supply is not likely to run 
short. 

Cornish Dialect and the Cornish Language will again he found 
to have a place. In Scotland the language of Burns, we are told, is 
to be re-taught in schools. We should prefer to find the Cornish 
idioms being re-taught in the homes of Cornish folk. 

Our next number is due to appear in April, 1926. 
Advertisements for this will be inserted at £1 1s. od. per page ; as 
many copies travel very far to exiled Cornish folk this should, we 
think, make Old Cornwall a useful medium. 

We reserve all rights connected with the contents of Old 
Cornwall. 
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CORNWALL AND THE SMUGGLING TRADE. 
By A. A. CLINNICK. 


The people of the Duchy of Cornwall always resented any 
interference with their right to have unrestricted “free trade” with 
the sister Duchy of Brittany which was bound to them by ties of 
blood and long association, consequently they refused for many 
centuries to submit to the exactions of the English Customs 
duties. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that not long ago all 
classes of the community in Cornwall actively supported the 
smugglers. 

All over the Duchy are to be found stories and traditions of the 
smuggling days and every now and again forgotten cellars, caves 
and cupboards of inns are found to be in existence, which, 
although forgotten by the present generation, were well-concealed 
stores for contraband goods. 

Cornwall, too, had its Smuggling Kings, such as the Carters, of 
Prussia Cove, and Coppinger and Rattenbury of North Cornwall, 
with many stories of their daring exploits. Many a bold deed, too, 
was spoken of as taking place in those days on the Fal, the Camel, 
at Polperro and Fowey, and in Whitsand and Gerrans Bays. 

In a short article it would be impossible to do justice to the full 
tale of Cornish smuggling. Some idea, however, can he had of the 
extent of the smuggling in Cornwall up to the middle of the last 
century from the following extracts from a diary of an old Cornish 
Coastguard officer :- 

“August 10th, 1836. - Found tubs of spirits at sea, which had 
been cut away in the night, the owners being unable to effect a 
landing. 

January ist, 1837. - Seized 46 tubs of spirit. 

December 6th, 1838. - Crept up 71 tubs of spirit near Gerrans. 

March oth, 1839. - 53 tubs, etc. ; in all 892 tubs seized. 

July 25th, 1836. - The ‘Fox’ swept up 65 tubs off Gorran, sunk 
by boats, alarmed and unable to land them. 
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May 29th, 1838. - Lieut. Graham, from my injunction, seized a 
boat called the ‘Why do you Ask’ - 3 men and 78 tubs. An 
informer had stated that she would land her cargo west of 
Falmouth 

July ist, 1843. - Seized 84 tubs, after much creeping, and 
preventing landing. 

May- 2nd, 1845. - seized 143 tubs--two men convicted, one 
the importer.” 

It was not long ago that an old Mevagissey fisherman of 90 
years of age declared that he had seen Treviskey running with 
blood in his day, when the Preventive men encountered the Free- 
traders. 

At Mevagissey there lived not long ago a coastguard who was 
in sympathy with the smugglers. On one occasion an officer of the 
coastguard had grounds for suspecting a Mevagissey fisherman of 
being actively engaged in “running goods” unseen by the 
Preventive men, and he decided to search the man's cottage. At 
the appointed time he appeared at the fisherman's abode 
accompanied by the friendly coast- guard. Now, as luck would 
have it, the coastguard was sent to search the bedroom upstairs 
whilst his superior officer closely examined the cupboards and 
corners of the downstairs rooms. The inspector hunted 
thoroughly, but found nothing at all suspicious, and was quite 
satisfied when the “blue-jacket” came downstairs and reported to 
him that he, too, had “found nothing.” Thereupon the two men 
left the cottage and gave up the search. An evening or two after 
this event the coastguard strolled up to to the cottage and called 
on his fisherman friend and in course of conversation informed 
him that although he had “found nothing” officially when he made 
his search, he very well knew where there was a keg of 
“moonshine” to be found in the cottage bedroom. The fisherman 
acknowledged that he too knew of the existence of the spirit, and 
it was not long after this that the Free-trader and the coastguard 
were to be found sampling the keg of spirits. Such actions as these 
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were not uncommon in the Duchy, but the coastguardsman was 
risking much because had he been discovered he would probably 
have been arrested, and would have lost his pension. 

The story of smuggling in Cornwall goes back to very early 
days, and right down to the nineteenth century it was actively 
carried on. During the Commonwealth there was a famous 
smuggler at Veryan, Robert Long by name, who mainly confined 
his operations, it is said, to the English Channel and St. Mawes 
harbour. In addition to exercising his abilities in the Free trade he 
also was something of a pirate as well, and it is asserted he would 
bring in his prizes and anchor them up the Percuil river, beyond 
St. Mawes. His operations did not bring him within the clutches of 
the law during the dictatorship of Cromwell, but shortly after the 
Restoration (i.e. in 1660) Robin Long seems to have been found 
out by the Naval Authorities to be engaged in a particularly daring 
enterprise in Veryan Bay, and he was brought before them and 
convicted. Tradition says that, as a warning to the pirates who 
frequented Lamorran Creek (up the river Fal), the fate of Robin 
was to be hanged in chains at the cross roads between St. Mawes 
and Ruan Lanihorne, and that after he had been hanging there for 
some time he was taken down and buried beneath the gallows. 

Smuggling in Cornwall was a rough trade, and the Free- 
traders did not always play fair, as the following story proves. In 
1830, a Truro maltster, John Nicholas Tom (who afterwards 
became most notorious at Canterbury) made a bargain at 
Plymouth with a Free-trader to purchase a cargo of contraband 
spirits, the arrangement being that the smuggler should convey 
the spirits half-way from the bay where his ship was anchored to 
Truro, and at that point Tom should meet it with his own waggon 
and take over the spirits and convey the same to Truro. The place 
for the exchange to take place was to be Cornelly, near Tregony, 
and the time of meeting to be midnight, when Tom should pay 
over the money and the kegs should change hands. At the agreed 
time the maltster was at Cornelly, and the money was paid. Then 
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the kegs were placed in the Truro merchant’s waggon and 
carefully covered over with sacks of corn, after which Tom drove 
off to Truro. 

Daylight was just breaking when the maltster left Cornelly, but 
he had not driven many miles when he was overtaken by two men 
on horseback who very politely wished him a good morning. One 
of the men remarked that he presumed Mr. Tom was on his way 
to Truro market to sell his wheat, and the maltster replied that the 
assumption was quite correct. The second horseman then said he 
hoped Mr. Tom would be able to get a good price for his wheat. 
Tom during all this time felt very uneasy as he did not at all like 
the appearance of his companions; they looked far too inquisitive, 
and rode on either side of his waggon, and it was with great 
satisfaction that at last he saw them ride on ahead and disappear 
out of sight. 

Tom had no further adventures on the road, and when at 
length he reached the village of Tresillian he thought it was far too 
early to drive into Truro, where he would be likely to attract too 
much attention, so he decided to breakfast at the Wheel Inn. He 
pulled up his horses and entered the inn, but had scarcely seated 
himself at the table when, to his great alarm, in walked his two 
travelling companions. The strangers informed Tom that they had 
taken possession of the waggon and its contents in the King's 
name, as they were Excisemen, and they advised hint to be more 
careful in future in dealing with strangers. 

At this heavy blow Tom was dumbfounded, and when the men 
left the room on the plea that they would see the spirit properly 
housed and return again to the Inn and talk to him, the maltster 
promptly disappeared through the inn window and made tracks 
for Truro as fast as his legs would carry him. When he reached his 
house in Pydar Street, Truro, he had more time for reflection, and 
rightly came to the conclusion that he had been bamboozled out 
of his money, waggon, and team, and had lost the kegs of spirit as 
well (from which he intended to make a handsome profit), all 
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through the wiles of he smugglers—and so it proved. This was a 
trick of unscrupulous smugglers, often practised on strangers. It 
was not long, however, before Tom formed a better opinion of the 
Free-traders and through shielding them he at last became landed 
in prison himself. 

At Polperro the old folks say even now that their village is 
haunted by a headless driver driving a hearse. In the 18th century 
Talland smugglers found it difficult to get their casks away from 
the coast. Laden horses were stopped. Waggons were noisy. Then 
came a small-pox epidemic and people were buried by night; and 
“Battling Billy,” the landlord of the Halfway House Inn, hit on the 
idea of conveying his kegs in a hearse. No revenue officer would 
stop a hearse. But one night everything went wrong. He had 
landed a big cargo of brandy and had to get it away by daylight, 
and the hearse would not hold it all. His men were ready to run 
away, when Billy turned up with a second hearse, and under the 
lash of his tongue the men got the second cargo aboard. No one 
dared to ask Billy where he got his second hearse but they all 
thought of some coffin possibly lying on the roadside. As the last 
keg was being loaded the Preventive men came riding into 
Talland. “If they shoot me dead, my body‘ll drive the load to 
Polperro,” swore Billy, leaping to the box; and lashing his horses 
he drove like a madman, shots flying around him. Fishermen in 
Polperro that night heard the hearse crashing over the cobbled 
street and when they went to their doors they were horrified to see 
that “Battling Billy” had been shot through the neck and his head 
hung over one shoulder, but his arm still lashed the maddened 
horses on, until hearse, horses and corpse dashed over the quay 
into the water of the harbour. To-day the fishermen say they know 
when the ghost of “Battling Billy” is coming, and until he is passed 
they keep their doors shut at Polperro and their backs to the 
window lest they should see him and court the death that he 
brings in his wake. 
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Falmouth Harbour and the river Fal and its creeks enjoyed for 
a long period a reputation for pre-eminence in smuggling and 
many interesting stories are yet remembered along the river, but 
far too many are forgotten. A fine depdt for the Free-traders 
existed at Penpol farm in Sunset Creek, opposite Malpas, where 
kegs were landed from the boats and carried up the sunken road 
to the farmhouse and placed either in caves or else carried into 
the plantation and lowered into the caches: there many merry 
parties assembled at the farm in the early days of the last century, 
and so that they should not be forgotten scratched their 
autographs with their diamond rings on the glass of the parlour- 
window. Every provision was made for escape when inquisitive 
officials came poking their noses where they were not wanted, as 
the existing doorways on each side of the house will prove. Alas! 
however, an enterprising exciseman caught the farmer red- 
handed at the farm, and the days of Free-trading in Sunset Creek 
were at last over. 

They were more cautious at Devoran, and never seem to have 
been caught, although their dealings in cognac were not on so 
large a scale. Boats rowed off regularly with vegetables and goods 
for the skippers in the river, and returned well laden after dark, 
when servant girls would be sent with “clome pitchers,” full of 
water, from house to boats, but only the initiated ever knew the 
pitchers had false bottoms, and that instead of water they carried 
back cognac. 

At Tolverne ferry a sanguinary encounter took place between 
smugglers and excisemen when a Free-trader (a powerful young 
farmer) closed with one of the officers and forcing his cutlass from 
his grasp, cut him down, flung the weapon into the middle of the 
river, gained his boat with the kegs he was carrying and got clear 
away, but only for a time; for he was afterwards prosecuted, to 
escape heavy penalties in consequence of the prosecution trying to 
prove that “six pieces” of the exciseman’s skull were chopped 
away in the fight! 
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At some of the farmhouses near the Fal may still be seen the 
mooring-stones or “killicks” that were used to sink the string of 
ankers or kegs of spirit in the river, when the smugglers were too 
hard pressed by the excisemen. An old story connected with 
Falmouth harbour tells, too, of a defiant smuggler who had a 
fortified stronghold, and (whisper it softly) it is said that during 
the war smuggling was revived, but on a smaller scale. Anyway, 
the “trade” has now declined if only for a season. 


CORNISH WRESTLING. 
By H. PASCOE. 


Cornwall is a happy hunting ground to the Antiquarian, and it 
seems quite natural that a pastime handed down from the days of 
antiquity should have been preserved there. 

As to the origin of this ancient game we can merely indulge in 
flights of fancy. We might stretch the old legend and claim 
Corinaens as the first Cornish champion three thousand years 
ago, and we might stretch it a bit farther and claim that his bout 
with the giant Gog Magog on Plymouth Hoe, was the first of those 
inter-county (Devon and Cornwall) matches that retained their 
popularity even to the middle of the last century. 

But to find authentic records we are obliged to leave the 
remote past, however wistful a look we throw in that direction, 
and to plunge into mediaeval times, when wrestling was a 
common sport throughout the length and breadth of Merrie 
England, special skill in the exercise being the hallmark of 
Cornishmen. In “The White Company” Sir A. Conan Doyle gives 
us a charming mediaeval scene at “The Pied Merlin” (a scene, by 
the way, that one would like to see on the stage), terminating in a 
wrestling match between Sankin Aylward and Hordle John. In 
view of the fact that the former threw his opponent by a variation 
of that quick “fore-heep,” known as the “flying mare.” I have never 
quite forgiven the author for not making Aylward a Cornishman. 
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No man named Sankin Aylward ever stepped in Cornwall—out of 
a book. 

It is well known that Cornishmen fought in the French wars of 
those days, and it is pretty well established that the Cornish 
contingent following King Henry V. to Agincourt, 1415, marched 
under a banner on which was depicted a pair of wrestlers in a 
“hitch,” 

“A silver tower Dorset's red banner bears. 
The Cornishmen two wrestlers had for theirs.” 
(Drayton's Agincourt) 

One feels that the banner floating proudly over the Cornish 
quarters was a direct yet friendly challenge to the rest of the 
British Army, and when the moment came for the archers to 
discard their bows and draw their swords with a “God for Harry, 
England and St George!” I have no doubt that our hardy ancestors 
were amongst the first in the charge that overthrew the enemy. 

Less than a hundred years later, we find Henry VIII. 
requesting Godolphin to supply a number of Cornish “wrastlers” 
to compete in a great sporting carnival at Calais.” (The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, 1521) It is said that the Cornishmen justified their 
choice by winning. 

The game “seems to have been generally similar to the 
Cornish game still in use. In the common game, the hold was 
taken by the collar and waistband, in the prize game the body was 
stripped to the waist, and each (wrestler) had a girdle something 
like a shawl, over one shoulder and under the other, for his 
opponent to take hold of.” 

Carew, writing in 1588, mentioned the girdle — “This (Cornish 
wrestling) hath also his laws, of taking hold only above girdle, 
wearing a girdle to take hold by...” 

After Tudor Times, wrestling, as a common pastime, died out, 
except in the North West, (Westmorland and Cumberland) and 
South West (Devon and Cornwall). In the North-west the shawl, 
or sash, or girdle has entirely disappeared, but the “sash” hold still 
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survives, and, indeed is the one and only hold now permitted. 
That is to say each wrestler must take his hold by putting his arms 
over one and under the other shoulder of his opponent, locking 
his fingers at the back before the umpires (or as we should say 
“sticklers”) give the word to go. There are recognised hitches or 
tricks such as “the outside hipe,” “the inside hipe” “the back heel” 
and so on, “hipe” like the Cornish “heep” being a corruption of the 
word “hip.” In the South-west the sash appears to have grown 
bigger and bigger until it became “the jacket.” When Polkinghorne 
returned after his celebrated match with Cann in 1826, his 
Cornish admirers presented him with a “championship sash” 
which is now the property of the County Wrestling Association. 

Two hundred years ago the jacket was almost tight fitting and 
small enough to be called a “vest.” To-day it is big, loose, coarse 
and ugly. “Coat” is no name for it. We can scarcely call it an 
implement or an instrument, although it might easily prove an 
instrument of torture to a man of to delicate skin. The only name 
suitable to the stiff canvas abomination seems to be “jacket.” In 
the Westmorland - Cumberland game, the competitors appear in 
the ring as athletes should appear, clad to show the symmetry of 
theirform. The body of a Greek god would be “uglified” by the 
jacket. It is only when that grotesque garment has been 
“gathered”, or better still when it is laid aside at the end of a bout 
that we realise the physical beauty of the wrestlers. 

Although Cornish wrestling, like “Punch,” is not so good as it 
used to be, and we might use the witty rejoinder of a late editor of 
that national journal and say that it never was, nevertheless the 
palmy days of the game appear to belong to the periods of its 
unrecorded history. Carew tells us that “you shall hardly find an 
assembly of boys in Devon or Cornwall where the most 
untowardly amongst them will not as readilly give you a muster of 
their exercise, as you are prone to require it....” This practice was 

common amongst our grandfathers in the game of “shuffle 
hats and wrestle” - hats being tossed into a ring and paired to 
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decide the order in which their owners should wrestle off - and is 
yet struggling to survive in one or two remote districts. He 
(Carew) intimates that the pastime had, even in his time, already 
declined in some degree from its former pre-eminence. 

Fuller (1608-1661) says, “The Cornish are masters of the Art of 
Wrestling, so that if the Olympic games were now in fashion, they 
would come away with victory...” 

Wrestling was not then a gentle exercise; perhaps it is scarcely 
a gentle exercise as we know it to-day. 

Gilbert’s “History of Cornwall” speaks of former “desperate 
wrestling matches” and we learn from Shakespeare's “As You like 
it,” how a champion might deal with his opponents, “...the eldest 
of the three wrestled with Charles, the Duke’s wrestler; which 
Charles in a moment threw him, and broke three of his ribs, that 
there is little hope of life in him; so he served the second and the 
third.” After which feat, we are pleased to note, the celebrated 
Charles was faced by the handsome, curly-headed young hero, 
and naturally (and quite properly, too), was himself carried off on 
the ambulance. 

A prototype of Charles, although we may trust he was not so 
brutal, was the Cornishman Lyttleton Weyworth who had the 
honour of wrestling before Charles 11. 

Skill in the pastime was not confined to any particular class. 

The “hero” quoted above was a young nobleman. John 
Goit, a champion during Elizabeth’s reign, was a sea captain " 
upon often trial." and a friend of Carew. The Reverend Richard 
Stevens (born 1656) "who prized himself for skill in wrestling " 
was headmaster of the Truro Grammar School, and William 
Parson (born 1722), "several years champion of Cornwall,” was 
the respectable parish clerk of Sithney. 

It seems impossible to find descriptions of wrestling matches 
before the days of newspapers, but accounts of tournaments 
during the first half of the last century are fairly common. 
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A meeting at any of the larger centres, such as Truro, 
Falmouth, Redruth, etc., drew together thousands of spectators 
and usually lasted at least two days, sometimes three—the first 
day wholly occupied in wrestling off for “standers” or, as generally 
pronounced to-day, “standards,” a standard being a player who 
reached the third round by vanquishing two opponents. The 
following day was devoted to wrestling for prizes. The practice of 
awarding cash is a comparatively recent innovation—say a 
hundred years old. Prizes consisted of gold-laced hats, silver-laced 
hats, silver goblets, gold and silver lined baskets, beaver hats, 
pairs of gloves, and even pairs of leather breeches. There are still 
to be seen silver goblets won by the great Parkyn of St. Columb, 
but one concludes that the hats and breeches have long since 
become too worn and shabby for exhibition. 

Parkyn held the ring for upwards of twenty-five years until he 
gave place to Polkinghorne (born at St. Keverne 1788), who was 
successively landlord of the King’s Arms and Red Lion Inns at St. 
Columb. Polkinghorne sprang into fame by vanquishing the 
Devon Champions Flower and Jackson at the inter-county 
meeting of 1816, and was the greatest figure in Cornish Wrestling 
until 1826, when he met Abraham Cann in the historic match at 
Morice Town, Devonport. Many inaccuracies have crept into 
recent descriptions of these men and their match. Anyway it was a 
draw, and it appears to mark the close of a period abounding in 
talent, brawn and muscle on both sides of the Tamar, and also the 
magnitude of the stakes appears to have exercised a baneful 
influence on the pastime just as fabulous purses todav exercise a 
baneful influence on the sport of boxing. From this date Cornish 
Wrestling began to languish, and later (after Gundry's day) fell 
into a serious decline. Ill-health compelled Cann to retire from the 
arena while Polkinghorne’s fame and figure forced on him the role 
of stickler. It is interesting to recall that those desperate rivals put 
their heads together as sticklers twenty years afterwards, when 
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Gundry won the Devon and Cornwall Championships at Camden 
Town, London, in 1846. 

Without any doubt, Gundry, whose memory has not yet 
wholly vanished, takes rank amongst the very greatest exponents 
of the art. There is little to be said of the period from 1850 to 
1900, although a few players of outstanding merit are still 
remembered (notably Treglown in the West, who followed hard 
on Gundry, twenty years later Philip Hancock of St. Austell, who 
is yet living, hale and hearty, at Mullion, and about 1890 the 
brawny Pearce of Wendron), but inter-County matches died out, 
and the game had not only fallen into decline - it had fallen into 
disrepute. 

The present revival - so well fostered and encouraged by the 
County Association - really dates from twenty years ago, when the 
Chapmans of St. Wenn took the ring. Those brothers, each of 
them dead game to the last ounce, infused new life into the 
pastime, and, perhaps unconsciously, helped to prepare the 
ground for the new growth now springing up under the auspices 
of the Association. 

The following describes a meeting that took place just before 
the Great War. Readers who followed the sport in those days will 
recognise some of the characters portrayed. 

Blue sky overhead, green sward under foot, a light breeze from 
the sea, a ring 40 yards in diameter - rimmed with spectators ten 
deep - quick play of hand and foot, and the rigour of the game, the 
game that has been played in Cornwall from time immemorial! 

The “wrastlers” shyly and awkwardly come up to the 
committee tent and give in their names. They are then matched 
according to their weight and record. They wrestle off in rounds 
on the knock-out system and, when the entries are many, two 
pairs often simultaneously take the arena. Each competitor must 
strip to the buff and don the regulation loose canvas “jacket.” His 
other raiment consists only of tight-fitting drawers and 
(sometimes) stockings. He must not grip his opponent below the 
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waist, but he rarely tries for a body hold. He plays to get his 
favourite “hitch” on the “jacket”, and the hitch is often suggestive 
of “ju-jitsu.” 

When a man is thrown on his back so that at least three of the 
four points touch the ground at the same time (two shoulders and 
a pin, or two pins and a shoulder) his opponent has gained a 
“back” and becomes a “standard” (i.e. he is standing) for the next 
round. 

There is no struggle for mastery on the mat. He may play for 
the “cramp arm and heel” hitch, the “fore hip,” the “under heave,” 
the “back step” or any other, or he may give his man the “flying 
mare,” but always three “sticklers” (umpires with sticks—old men 
wise in the craft aforetime) slowly revolve round each player to 
see that the wrestling is bona fide and the hitch a fair one. At each 
fall the stickers solemnly put their heads together, a nod of 
profound gravity signifying a “back” and a shake of more 
profound gravity, “no back.” 

Exponents of the ancient sport assemble from all parts of the 
county to contend for money prizes varying from ten pounds 
(often with a cup or belt) to ten shillings. 

The pair of youngsters with round faces, sturdy bodies and 
legs, and beautiful brown arms, are from the clay works - where 
the most beautiful brown arms in Britain are to be found. They 
struggle together like young bulls, but neither will stand long 
when he meets a slippery lightweight from -St. Stephens or 
Nanpean (also in the clay district) in the second round. 

The lanky lad wrestling in trousers is a farm hand from 
Tregadillet and he is matched against a dangerous-looking 
fisherman from Mevagissey. (““Mevagissey’ sibilantly swelling 
sounds like a roller hissing up the sand.”) They will put up a great 
bout and whichever wins is pretty safe for a prize. 

The game little fellow entered under a nom de guerre and 
matched against a travelling scissors-grinder is a yeoman farmer. 
Against every opponent he will wrestle fiercely - neither asking 
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nor giving quarter—and at the end of the day he will drive off in 
his own car. 

Getting slowly into the “jacket” is an oldish man long past his 
prime. He is foolish and unfortunate - foolish, because he thinks 
to reproduce the form of his youth, and unfortunate because he is 
matched against an active and saucy boy. When at last he came 
down heavily on his stiff old back every bone in his body cracks. 

There is the best light-weight, growing a little bald, always 
smiling pleasantly and handling his men gently and with the 
touch of an artist. His plan of campaign is to work his way into the 
last round and then give his back to the champion heavy-weight 
(against whom he would be hopelessly outmatched) thus 
qualifying for second prize. 

The romantic figure of the champion with his pale and eager 
face, is as striking as a Greek statue. He scarcely looks a “heavy,” 
but the rippling muscles of his back and chest tell of enormous 
strength. He will throw every man he meets this year, and next 
year, and - until the time comes when “youth will be served, my 
masters.” There is many a trophy in his mother’s parlour which 
his skill and courage have gained for him in the mining camps of 
America and South Africa. Neither he nor his scarcely less famous 
brothers have ever been known to give their “backs” in the 
wrestling ring. He is sure of a place on the roll of fame in company 
with other great names. 

Incidents are not wanting. An old man is tripped up by a 
promising youngster. Brute strength and weight are tossed heels 
over head by craft and cunning, The over-fat player worried by a 
sinewy stripling is, in the words of a spectator, “steaming like a 
crock.” A novice of tender years - trying on the “jacket” for the 
first time - is gently laid to rest on mother earth by our friendly 
light-weight. 

As a popular sport, wrestling is unique. We all know the clean 
game of cricket, with all its keeness, with its white-flannelled, sun- 
browned players, and well-dressed spectators, and we know 
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football and the cigarette-smoking mob who invade the ground 
(mostly looking unable to afford the entrance price) often to jeer 
at the opposing team, and always to howl at the referee. 

The wrestling crowd is very different. They are comfortable. 
They don’t hurry to the ground. They take it easy, and they smoke 
pipes. They are not excitable and they never how] at the sticklers. 
(“What, never? Well, hardly ever.”) The most offensive remarks 
hurled at these impressive veterans rapt in the play, is when one 
of them - himself a “bony wrestler” in his day, but now running to 
weight and breadth of beam - allows his burly figure to block the 
view of half the field. Then we hear a chorus “Move round there, 
Sticklers!” And the wrestlers themselves - modest fellows some of 
them, chewing straws and sitting round in groups before they 
enter the ring - game to the last ounce, are the best tempered 
sportsmen in the world. You may see an experienced heavyweight 
lay a novice on his back with rough kindness - as you would chuck 
over a Newfoundland puppy - and when the heavy-weight’s heels 
are knocked out—knocking him out of the prize list too—there is 
no malice in his grin as he shakes the hand of his vanquisher. 

The second and later rounds sort out the prize winners and at 
the finish, shyly and awkwardly as at first, the wrestlers come 
forward for their money, and if you happen to meet one of them 
afterwards in the street or on the railway station, where he is not 
at all an imposing figure, you will be wise to remember the advice 
of Polonius and "beware of entrance to a quarrel." With a grip on 
the collar and cuff of your coat he can give you a turn which will 
land you, half a dozen yards away, on your head. 
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MYSTIC CORNWALL 
By T. H. ROGERS. 


Not a few apparently strange beliefs are extant in various 
parts of Cornwall, and in considering them, it is well to remember 
that it is to the Celtic blood and age that Cornish people owe so 
much of their mystic temperament, which is especially noticeable 
to-day in persons dwelling in isolated villages and on the 
moorlands. 

Right down through the ages certain individuals have been 
credited with peculiar gifts or powers— particularly of charming 
diseases and various ills, fortune-telling by several methods, ill- 
wishing, removing evil spells, water and mineral finding by 
divination, etc.; all of which to the average person are incapable of 
a really satisfactory explanation, owing to the fact that such 
phenomena are apparently at the edge of the occult. 

In some districts people are found who still cling to the idea 
that witchcraft is at the bottom of every mischance, and although 
persons who practise the “black arts” are not very numerous to- 
day, it would appear that upwards of fifty years ago practically 
every Cornish parish possessed one or more witches. These people 
exerted great influence in their neighbourhoods, and were divided 
into two classes.—“Black” witches, who were alleged to cast evil 
spells, and “white” witches, who could remove the spells. 

The belief that farm-stock and crops can be “ill-wished” has 
had a long life, and has been handed down from very early days, 
and even in recent years farmers, who have suffered losses, have 
been in the habit of imploring the “white” witch to remove the 
spell. When a pig, or other domestic animal, met with a 
mysterious death, it was formerly the custom—and may possibly 
still be in some districts—to have its heart stuck full of pins, or 
white thorns, and put up the chimney in the belief that as the 
heart withered so would that of the witch, who had “ill-wished” 
the animal. 
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In some villages in the eastern part of the county onions stuck 
full of pins were hung up, the idea being that the person suspected 
of witch-craft would suffer from internal pains. Whenever a 
"white" witch was consulted the following ceremony was usually 
enacted. A sheep's heart was stuck full of pins and roasted before 
the fire, and while this was being done the assembled people 
chanted this incantation: 

“Tt is not this heart I wish to burn, 

But the person's heart I wish to turn, 

Wishing them neither rest nor peace 

Till they are dead and gone.” 
There was occasional sprinkling of salt on the fire—which added a 
ghastly glow to the general effect—and the ceremony was 
continued far into the night until it was presumed the fiend had 
been exorcised. 

The writer has received evidences of cases of alleged “ill- 
wishing” from apparently reliable people in the neighbourhoods 
of Penzance, Truro, Camborne, Helston and Bodmin, and the 
remarkable stories related lead one to wonder whether such 
happenings were mere coincidences after all. In any case, to make 
sure that residents and their domestic animals may be immune 
from the evil spells of witches, one frequently finds, in rural 
districts, old horse shoes nailed to the doors, and occasionally 
may be observed a witch “bowl” suspended from the ceiling of a 
dwelling to counteract the “evil eye” of some local “black” witch. 

Charming by reciting Scripture verses, and various formulae, 
is practised by supposed gifted men and women, and is fairly 
general in some parts of the county, while objects said to possess 
healing properties are in use. It is customary in some places to 
hang a charmed bead round a child's neck to protect it from 
infantile diseases; several people remember in their childhood 
days being carried over a brook three times to be cured of throat 
complaints, and recently the writer met a Cornishman, who 
averred that by carrying a cork in his pocket, he was kept free 
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from rheumatism! A piece of wool may sometimes be seen tied 
round a person's wrist to cure or prevent sprains, and a piece of 
flannel—which must be red in colour—is worn round the neck as a 
sure cure for tonsilitis. In one part of the county, it is an invariable 
custom, when a member of the family dies, to place crépe on the 
bee hives, otherwise, it is alleged, the whole of the stocks would 
die. 

In the eastern part of the county lives a man who is said to be 
able to charm what was formerly known as the “King’s Evil”—a 
serious skin-disease generally appearing on the face. People from 
long distances seek his services, and it is said that he has been 
successful when other methods failed. Two farmers residing in the 
neighbourhood of Truro claim to be able to stop the flow of blood 
immediately in case of deep cuts, and another is said to be able to 
render adders quite harmless by reciting a verse of the Bible. 

Two cases of charming have come under the writer's 
observation in the Helston district. In one case a person, who had 
warts on his hand, visited an old woman renowned for curing in 
this direction. She placed a table-knife lightly over the warts, and 
after muttering an incantation, hobbled to an ash-tree in her 
garden, and cut a small strip of the bark, again muttering an 
incantation, and assuring her visitor that as the strip of bark 
withered so would the warts, and in a comparatively short period 
there was no trace of them. In another case a man rather badly 
scalded his face, and was unable to proceed with his work. In con- 
siderable pain he visited a person who knew the charm for scalds. 
Shortly after the verse was recited the pain eased, and the man 
next day was able to resume his duties completely cured. 

The older people remember the Holy Wells of the county 
being resorted to for the curing of diseases, and when 
hydromancy had its place in the life of the populace. Apparently 
the latter has a number of adherents still, for occasionally one 
may see rushes or straws, tied cross-wise, floating in running 
streams, and a large number of pins at the bottom of “wishing” 
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wells, thrown there by lovers in order to obtain their desires, or to 
divine the future. 

A practical art, and one of great antiquity, practised in some 
localities, is that of divining or “dowsing” for water and minerals, 
and time was when experts in this respect were in great demand 
by mining companies, and people who desired to possess an 
abundant supply of well water. The following method is one of 
Cornish usage : A Y-shaped twig of hazel, ash, or black-thorn, is 
held in the hands of the operator, and if it should of its own 
accord bend towards the earth, either water or mineral will be 
found underneath by those who seek. It is estimated that only two 
or three persons out of fifty are successful in this operation. Why 
certain persons should possess such gifts as dowsing, charming, 
etc., has not yet been scientifically explained, but there is no 
shadow of a doubt that “mystic” phenomena have been witnessed 
in various parts of the county that are genuine. 


Some Notes on the Wool Trade in Cornwall. 
By J. N. ROSEWARNE. 


We do not know at what period wool was first made into cloth 
in Cornwall, though the textile arts were practised in prehistoric 
times, as we know from the finds of spindle-whorls among 
prehistoric remains. The implements used for spinning were the 
distaff—used for long fibres—which was simply a stick, and a 
cigar-shaped piece of wood, about ten inches long, known as the 
spindle; which had a nick at the top end in which the yarn could 
be fixed, and near the bottom end a small wheel or whorl which 
acted like a flywheel in aiding the rotation of the spindle, and also 
acted as a weight to keep the spindle upright. There are many 
modifications of the method of spinning, but the following 
description will give the general idea. A roll of washed and 
prepared wool was held in the lap, or lightly fastened to the 
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distaff. From this roll a little wool was pulled out and twisted by 
the fingers until a piece of yarn about 18 inches long was made; 
this was then fastened to the nick of the spindle. The wool was 
then paid out with the left hand and the spindle twisted with the 
right, till the twist ran up the length of wool which had been paid 
out, thus making it into yarn, which could then be wound on the 
spindle. When this had been done spinning could be resumed. 
The spinning wheel, as a mechanical aid to this process, was 
added in the later Middle Ages, the small treadle-wheel coming 
later still. The spindle-whorl gives a clue as to the method of 
spinning, but not as to the fibre that was spun. It is usual in 
Museums to find spindle-whorls described by such terms as 
“Prehistoric,” “Neolithic,” “Bronze Age” or “Roman,” but rarely 
“Medieval.” Seeing that the spindle and whorl were used 
probably as late as the spinning-wheel (they are still used by 
continental peasants) one wonders what has become of those our 
great-grandmothers used? The upright type of loom was used for 
weaving down to the time of spinning-wheels; this type requires 
weights for keeping the warp-threads taut: holed stones which 
would serve this purpose have been found in Cornwall, but the 
whole subject requires more thorough investigation. 


Some of the first historical mentions of Cornish cloth are to be 
found in the Pipe Rolls of the time of Henry II., which record the 
purchase of coarse Cornish burels (old French burel, drugget*6) 
for distribution to the poor by the Royal Almoner. Other early 
mentions of the Cornish Cloth Trade are in connection with 
tucking, i.e., fulling, mills, that at Calenick being named early in 
the 14th century. The fulling-mill was used for fulling cloth; the 
fuller first scouring the cloth with fuller's earth to remove some of 


“This was used to cover writing-tables , hence “bureau,” the same word in later 
French form. 
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the natural grease and oil which had been put on in previous 
processes. Deprived thus of oil or grease, the individual fibres are 
able to interlock or felt. The next move was to beat the cloth in 
water. Originally this was always done by men trampling upon it 
in a trough, and the process was known as “walking,” the fuller 
(French fouler, to trample, to full), being also known as a 
“walker.” During the 13th century an instrument called the 
“stocks,” came into general use, consisting of a water-driven 
arrangement for beating the cloth by means of a mallet. The 
object of the fulling process was to so work the cloth that the 
surface might not show the naked transverse threads, but form a 
felted mass. The family name “Tucker” thus of course matches 
those of “Walker” and “Fuller,” and the usual name for a fulling- 
mill in the West-Country English of Cornwall, as in Devon, 
Somerset, and Pembrokeshire, is “tucking-mill.” In Cornish 
melin-droghia, now found as a place-name “Vellandrucksher,” 
“Vellandruschia,” etc.—at St. Buryan, Madron, Sancreed, and 
Stithians, has the same meaning, from melin, mill, and troghia, to 
plunge. There are places, too, which have borne or still bear, the 
name “Tuckingmill,” at Sithney, Polkinhorn Farm, Gwinear, at 
Wendron, Calenick, the Fal, Creed, Bodmin, Lanteglos-by- 
Camelford, and Jacobstow. 

It was the custom in this country for cloths which were 
produced in excess of what were required for family use to be sold 
at the periodic fairs. During the reign of Edward 1, King's officials 
were appointed, known as aulnagers (old French aulnage, 
measuring by the ell, aulne), their duties being to measure every 
piece of woollen cloth produced, and to seal them, as correct in 
breadth and length, before they were allowed to be sold. The 
records of these aulnagers, applying to woollen cloths and not to 
worsted, are still in existence and are preserved at the Public 
Record Office in London. The standard cloth was the “Cloth of 
Assize,” which was 24 yards long and two wide, and paid Yed. 
aulnage and 4d subsidy. There were several variations from this 
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standard, one being the “Narrrow Cloth,” which was made in 
Cornwall, and was only one yard wide. The main conclusions to be 
formed from a study of the aulnage returns are that in the early 
14th century, Yorkshire, which is now the chief seat of the trade, 
apart from Beverley, deserved no notice, though Norfolk, Lincoln, 
Essex, Suffolk, Kent, Devon, and Cornwall were mentioned. 
During the period 1394-1399, 8,235¥2 woollen cloths were sold in 
Devon (not including Exeter), 2,8281/2 were sold in Exeter, and 
only 205 in Cornwall—a small beginning. 

Having referred- to the terms “woollen” and “worsted,” it 
would perhaps be wise at this point to explain their meaning. 
“Woollen” yarn is spun from uncombed wool—that is wool that 
has been spun in an unstraightened and tangled state—while 
“worsted” yarn is spun from wool in which the individual fibres 
have been straightened or combed. In the finished cloth, 
worsteds, which were not fulled, would show the individual fibres 
and have not much pile on the surface, but woollens would be 
close in texture and would probably have a pile or nap on the 
surface. The worsted manufacture was favoured in the Eastern 
part of England, where water-power for driving the fulling-mills 
was scarce. The West of England, which had plenty of water- 
power, was the seat of the woollen manufacture, though of course 
a certain amount of worsted was made as well, especially in 
Cornwall. 

If we look at the Calendar in the Anglican Prayer Book we 
shall see that the 3rd day of February is a Saint's Day, the Saint 
being Blasius, Bishop and Martyr. His name was a household 
word in England in the Middle Ages, for he was the patron saint of 
the woolcombers. He is interesting to Cornish people in that there 
are four British churches dedicated in his honour, of which our 
church of St. Blazey is one. There is nothing of any antiquity in the 
church of St. Blazey connected with the Saint, with the exception 
of a small fragment of glass, said to have been preserved from a 
former church, which appears to represent the Saint in the dress 
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of a Pilgrim. It is interesting to note that the head of the Saint 
appears on some 18th-century tradesmen's tokens issued in 
Exeter and other parts of the country. 

The wool produced in Cornwall in early times was very coarse, 
so coarse that, as Carew notes, Cornish cloths were exempt from 
paying export duty. This exemption led to many abuses; chief of 
which were the collection of fine wool (to' be made up into cloth), 
and of finished cloth from other counties (to be exported from 
Cornwall as coarse Cornish cloth). This smuggling had become 
such an abuse by the time of Henry VIII that Cornish cloth was 
ordered to pay duty. 

Until the settlement of Australia, England remained the chief 
wool-producing country of the world, but Spain ran her close. 
Large quantities of the fine Spanish merino wool were imported 
into England. In the year 1436, John Stockton, who together with 
his crew was held to ransom in Brittany, was granted a license to 
export to Brittany Spanish wool, bought in Devon and Cornwall, 
to pay the ransom. 

The persecutions of the Protestants in France led to the escape 
of large numbers of Huguenot refugees to the English coast. These 
men were some of the most skilled craftsmen of France, and their 
coming gave a great impetus to weaving in England. Some of 
these men settled at Stroud in Gloucestershire, where they built 
up a big cloth industry which has survived to the present day, 
others settled in Devon, many having landed at Plymouth after 
crossing the Channel in open boats. Though numerous refugees 
from the French revolution settled in Cornwall, the writer has not 
come across any records of settlement by these earlier Protestant 
refugees. 

By the middle of the 17th century the wool industry in 
England was experiencing a period of stagnation, chiefly because 
of a decline in the export trade. The excessive customs dues levied 
on cloth exported into other countries, and the dishonest dealings 
on the part of English clothiers, resulted in a revival of the textile 
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industries in those countries at the expense of the English cloth 
trade. The Government made several attempts to increase the 
home consumption of cloth. One of the most interesting was the 
Act of 1678, which said that no person should be buried in flax, 
hemp, silk, hair, gold, silver, or anything but wool. It also directed 
the clergy to make an entry in the register stating that an affidavit 
had been brought to them within eight days after the burial, 
certifying that the requirements of the law had been fulfilled. 
Many of these entries are to be found in Cornish Parish Registers; 
the writer does not know if any of the certificates still exist, 
though there was one at Gulval about 30 years ago. Another step 
taken to benefit the English cloth trade, this time at the expense of 
the continental trade, was the prohibition of export of raw wool. 
This prohibition lasted continuously from 1660 to 1825, and 
during this time the smuggling of wool out of the country went 
merrily on, though there were officers especially appointed by the 
Government to try to check it. For the whole of England, 299 
“riding officers” were appointed, 36 being in Kent, i6 in 
Dorsetshire, 12 in Devon, and 14 in Cornwall. The duty of these 
men was to patrol the coast to prevent the export of wool; those in 
Cornwall were in charge of a man named Will Syms. The quantity 
of wool seized by them in one year was 12 packs valued at £68. Of 
these, six were condemned, paying a penalty of £140, and four 
were rescued from the officers, the value being £24; for the 
remaining two packs there was no prosecution, probably owing to 
a lack of money. The officers' expenses in maintaining themselves 
and horses for one year were £540. Some time ago an interesting 
old case book (kept by Mr. Thomas Pascoe, a Penzance 
magistrate, about 1790) passed through the hands of Mr. Bridger, 
of Penzance, to whom the writer is indebted for the fact, there 
recorded, that a farmer from the village of St. Buryan was found 
near the coast with pack-horses, laden with bales of wool which he 
intended to export. For this night's outing he lost his horses and 
was fined £200. 
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Until the introduction of power-machinery, the domestic side 
of the wool industry was of great importance. Spinning was 
carried on in most households, though weaving was more often 
done by a professional weaver. In manufacturing districts there 
was always a shortage of yarn, so that men were sent out in all 
directions to buy it. In the Liskeard district, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, it was the custom of jobbers to hand out wool to the 
poor cottagers to be spun into yarn. When spun, the yarn would 
be collected by the jobber, and taken to the Liskeard yarn-market 
to be sold to the Devonshire serge-makers. 

The appliances used for this domestic spinning were a pair of 
hand-cards, and a spinning-wheel or “turn.” The former were like 
big rectangular hair-brushes, but with short steel-wire teeth 
instead of bristles. These rolled the wool into curls, and a 
spinning-wheel with a great hand-turned wheel, at which the 
spinner stood, drew out the curls and twisted them into yarn. The 
domestic wool industry slowly died out in Cornwall from early in 
the last century, but existed in the Scilly Isles within living 
memory (Mr. Gibson, of Penzance, has had the forethought to 
preserve many interesting relics of this cottage industry). 

The whole subject of the sale of wool, yarn, and cloth in 
Cornish markets needs investigation. The writer has noted but 
one building in Cornwall as set aside for the sale of cloth; that was 
the Cloth Hall at Tregoney, originally the Chapel of St. Anne. 
Municipal records, if searched, would doubtless reveal others. 

Dr. Borlase, writing in 1758, says :—“We have plenty of wool 
in most parts of the county; but this wool has been generally sold 
to chapmen, who travel on purpose to buy and carry it off, and 'tis 
neither carded, spun or weaved, but in very few places.” He then 
goes on to describe how some _ public-spirited men had 
successfully started a woollen manufactory at Penryn. It is 
probable that from the time he wrote this account onwards there 
was a great increase in the number of places where the 
manufacture was carried on. Launceston had a serge-factory, and 
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five spinning-mills where spinning-jinnies were used, and the 
wool-combing there kept three wool wash-houses going. In 1794, 
Mr. Richard Hawke started a wool-factor at Clerkenwater, in 
which spinning was carried on by hand. A disastrous fire in 1800 
destroyed the factory, with the exception of the fulling-mill. After 
the fire, new premises were erected, and carding and spinning 
machines were introduced, giving employment to from 20 to 25 
hands. In 1859 the business was disposed of, but as late as 1876 
blankets, sailor’s cloth, and serge, were manufactured there. In 
the last century, Mr. Charles Hawke had a wool-combing 
establishment at St. Columb, and his son carried on the same 
trade in Coomb's Lane, Truro, in the premises now utilised as a 
stationery warehouse. This building appears to have been built for 
wool-combing and the houses in Coomb’s (Comber’s) Lane to 
have been built to house the combers. Some time ago the writer 
was fortunate in having a pair of wool-combs presented to him by 
the grandson of a man who had used them in this building about 
100 years ago. There was at one time a carpet and woollen factory 
in the neighbourhood of Elm Cottage, Truro. The dyehouse 
attached to it appears to have been the building formerly occupied 
by the Truro Steam Laundry. This dyehouse passed into the hands 
of one named Libby, hence the name “Libby’s Court.” The writer 
would suggest that the spinning-mill was situated at the Mill Pool, 
adjoining the Cathedral School. The mill formerly occupied hr Mr. 
Tank at Grampound was once a tucking-mill, and spinning and 
weaving were carried on at Scawswater Mill, near Truro. The 
blanket and serge factory at Chyvoge, Perranwell, which was 
worked by Mr. Philip Blamey and afterwards by Mr. Polkinhorn, 
had about 30 looms, and may be looked upon as the forerunner of 
two wool-factories existing to-day,7 but probably the largest mill 


*“W. Francis, Gwennap, mentions a rug factory at Crousmenigegus, about 1785, and 
a later wool factory of Mr. Blamey. 
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in Cornwall in the last century was the mill of Mr. William Lovey, 
on the Kennel River at Ponsanooth. This mill was worked up to 
the end of the war by Messrs. Bickford Smith, as a tape factory; 
here blankets and serges were made which had a national 
reputation. 

Blankets were formerly made on narrow looms, in long strips 
which had to be sewn together. Old people tell us that it was 
customary when blanket-washing, to unpick the stitches, thus 
separating the strips. People buying blankets nowadays like to feel 
plenty of “fluff? on the surface. The blanket is not like this when it 
comes from the loom, but it is usual to teazle the surface to raise 
the nap. In doing this the cloth is weakened. No attempt was 
made to raise the nap in the old Cornish mills; it is not surprising 
therefore to find that many of the blankets turned out are still in 
use, and are likely to remain so for many years to come. 

Many influences have enabled Yorkshire to supplant East 
Anglia and the West of England as the main seat of the woollen 
industry. When power-driven machinery was introduced, water- 
power was required to drive it. East Anglia, being flat, could not 
use water-wheels, so she lost the trade, leaving the West of 
England and Yorkshire. Many of the textile machines introduced 
were intended for working cotton; the nearness of the Yorkshire 
owners of wool-mills to the centre of the cotton industry enabled 
them to adapt cotton machinery for working wool. When the 
steam-engine came, too, Yorkshire had coal ready to hand, 
whereas the West of England had to pay expensive carriage-rates, 
while the presence of iron in the North led to wool machinery 
being manufactured there. It must also be remembered that the 
West-Country mills were more scattered, making it much more 
difficult for the masters to take concerted action for the benefit of 
the West-Country trade ; it also made it difficult to hold central 
markets which export buyers could attend. 

Notwithstanding its interesting and prosperous past, the 
tendency is to look upon this Cornish industry simply as 
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something "gone and done with." The truly patriotic Cornishman, 
however, should look not only back on the past with regret, but 
also forward to the future with hope. Cornwall still has 
possibilities as a textile manufacturer, for not only has she several 
revivers of hand-weaving already, but when the use of the tides 
for generating power is better understood she will have an almost 
unlimited supply, and Falmouth, the first port reached on the 
voyage home from Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
might easily be made a great wool port feeding many Cornish 
mills. 


“WHEAL RODNEY.” 
A TINNERS’ SONG.—AIR, Trelawny. 


Now I and Capp'n Franky 
Got up to go to Bal; 

We started for Wheal Rodney 
Where there was work for all. 


Chorus: 

Oh! a-mining we will go, high-o! 
And a-mining we will go! 

With a pick and gad all in our hands, 
We'll make a braave ould show! 


Said I to Cappen Franky, 

“What trebbut shall us ‘ave ” 
“Thirtain shellen and foorpence” - 
“But foorteen us did craave. 


Us had feftain foot of “saafetv,” 
Of candles foortain pound, 
And that was our materyal 
For woorkin' underground. 
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Now us had luck at laast, boys, 
The Knockers shawed us where 
To shut the rock, and raise the tin, 
That started us off feer. 


Then us had jolly times, boys, 
And plenty for to ait, 

So us left a bit for Bucca, 
Who put us ‘pon our fait. 


The above old Tinners’ folk-song has been pieced together 
from remembered scraps by Mr. W.Tregonning Hooper. It was 
sung to the air usually associated in Cornwall with “Trelawny’— 
the French Petit Tambour; but this is also the air of the Christmas 
mummer’s, “Oh, a-mumming we will go,” etc., upon which the 
Tinners’ chorus is evidently based. Our readers may perhaps be 
able to give other versions of the words. As a Tinners’ song it was 
quite familiar fifty years ago: Wheal Rodney was a Tin Mine at the 
back of Marazion, and it may be supposed to have originated in 
that neighbourhood. 


A CORNISH JURY STORY. 


The following tale (a West Cornwall version, rich in detail, of a 
very favourite and variously related jury story) we are enabled to 
print by the courtesy of Lady Smith, who found it among the 
papers of the late Sir George Smith and has given us her 
permission to use it. 

[A doctor called Donell was tried at Launceston Assizes for the 
murder of his mother-in-law. There was strong circumstantial 
evidence to show that he had administered arsenic to her in a cup 
of coffee, and the motive for the act was indicated when it was 
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found that he benefited under her will to the extent of almost all 
her property. But she had eaten rabbit and onions for supper on 
the night before her death, and Doctor Cookworthy, who had been 
engaged as medical expert by the crown, was forced under cross- 
examination to admit a resemblance between the smells of arsenic 
and of onions. This resemblance, and the fact that the local 
doctors had been allowed to make an examination previous to his, 
rendered it impossible for him, he said, to swear positively to the 
presence of poison. The probability of its presence was all he 
would vouch for, and the attempts of both the counsel for the 
prosecution and the judge to get a direct affirmative from him 
were in vain. His refusal, emphasized as it was by the pressure put 
upon him by the court, had the result of leaving the minds of the 
jury in a state of bewilderment, and procured the aquittal of the 
prisoner, who, on the merits of the case, should certainly have 
been convicted. The foreman now tells the tale.] 

Come teening-time they locked us up without no fire nor 
candle, nor nothing to ate nor drink. There we was, settin’ round a 
teable, most perished with the could, and outside et was entin 
down somethen cruel. So I says to the jury, says I. “We’re en some 
wisht pleace ‘ere, cumreades, and some wisht owld job they’ve guy 
us to do, too. Lev us petch and cum to some agraiment, do, or we 
shall be 'ere all night most. You’ve a-heared what his honour and 
the awl’ lawyer chaps and Doctor Cookworthy and they ha’ ben 
tellen of. What do ‘ee thenk oben, accorden to the hevedunce 
adduced?— Shall us ‘ang un, or no? ‘Ere, lev me raid eout the 
neames.—Maister Trebilcock; I can't say ‘ee. Es that you, deown 
theere, end o’ the teable?” “Iss,” says ‘e. “What be ‘ee for,” says I. 
“Why fer hequety,” says ‘e, “that's what I'm for, hequity and 
justice. Thenk of all they deown to Reskajagay that a’ve phisicked 
and progued and plastered and poulticed thaise thirty year and 
moore. Tummels of pells and magneshe and licksha and rowharb 
eve poured deown their throwts. What ef a ‘ave met weth a 
mesfortune weth the owld lady? What’s shay to all they ‘e ‘ve give 
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aisment to? What's a good-fornethan owl’ wamen like shay, to a 
paresh full of paple a’ve putt to rights? Why, I do knaw by two a’ve 
leaved from dreowning. Dra wan geainst t’ather, to bay shore. I’m 
far hequety, I am.—Not guelty ‘coorden to the evidunce adduced.” 

“That's wan,” says I. “Maister Angwin,” says I. “Ere,” says ‘e. 
“What are ‘ee fer doer by Un,” says I. “Now, ark!” says ‘e, “Maister 
Trebilcock ben teller bout hequety,” says ‘e, “but ded ‘ee ever ‘ear 
tell o’ rule o' three? Tes feguren. Man’s fetchered shure nough ef ‘e 
kean’t feguree, these days. Now ‘ark! Ded any ov ‘ee raid ‘pon the 
peaper beout that chap uplong that kelled a waman? Man 
o”Doctor’s time o’ life a was, and they ‘anged un, seame as they do 
want fer we to do by Doctor. Now ‘ark! What I do ax, Maister 
Foreman, es what was the eage of that there waman uplong?— 
Fower and thirty! Fower and thirty, ‘pon the peaper; I read et 
weth my awn eyes. Now ‘ark! Ef they do ‘ang a man of foorty-five 
fer kellen of a waman foor and thirty, what oft they to do by 
Doctor fer kellen of a owld waman o’ nine and sebmty? Nine and 
sebmty! The Bible do say man’s eage es thray-scoore yeers and 
ten, dawn’t et? Shay’ve awverstepped ‘er span, shay ‘ave. Nigh 
‘ome to foor scoore, she was. There’s overplush for ‘ee! She’ve ben 
tempten provedunce these years, shay ‘ave. She oft to look to be 
cut off. What oft they to do by doctor?—Ere’s what ‘tes by 
feguring; three months en sheriff's ward and charge un fer her 
buryen.” “Aw! tes neck or nathen,” says I. “Then I'm for nathen,” 
says ‘e, “ ‘coorden to the evedunce adduced.” “That’s two,” says I. 
“Where’s Maister Chegwidden?” says I. “Ere,” says “e. “What do 
‘ee say to et?” says I. 

“Sewcide! That’s what I do say to et,” says ‘e. “Owl’ waman 
sebmty-nine aiten rabbets and inions, ‘far gaw to bed! What next? 
She broft et on ‘erself. Oal the doctors en England cudn’t kape life 
en an owl wamen’d do setch a theng as that. I give et ‘gainst the 
rabbet and inions—ef they dedn’ kell er’ they otto! Not guelty 
‘coorden to the evedunce adduced.” “That's threy,” says I. “What 
ha’ you got to say to et, then, Capen Mennear? You do belong 
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deown Reskajaygay way, deown’t ‘ee? Cheerman to the Boord of 
Guardians, I reckon, aren’t 'ee?” “Ess,” says ‘e. “Well, ded ‘e pison 
the owid body, or no?” says I. 

I can’t tell nathen beout that,” says ‘e. “But I do knaw wan 
theng.” “What's that?” says I. “Doctor’s a widow man weth foor 
small cheldern,” says ‘e. “Who’s gooen to rear they cheldern if 
anytheng ‘appen to doctor, I should like to knaw?—Doctor ben a 
free-leven man; they cheldern es gooen to be thrawed ‘pon the 
paresh ef we do ‘ang Doctor. Why, Doctor’s a man arnen of three 
poun’s a week an’ moore ! There edn’ no sense nor raison en et! 
Perty teaken they'll be en, deown to Reskajaygay, ef we do hang 
doctor, I can tell ‘ee. Owl’ waman was took bad en the night, they 
d’ say. Well! What fer that? Owl’ wemen seventy-nine es subject to 
quaalms. Not gueltv,”says “e, “ ‘coorden to the evidunce adduced.” 
“That’s foor,” says I. “Guelty or not guelty,” says I, “Maister 
Trenerry?” 

“Why, ‘tes like thes ‘ere,” says ‘e, “Capen Mennear ‘ave said 
Doctor’s a fray-leven man, and so a es. Tes ‘faast come, faast go’ 
weth en. An, I tell ‘ee, why ‘tes like thes’ere, ‘e do aw a breaben 
leargish sum o’ money, ‘ere and there, do Doctor. ‘E do belong to 
‘ave dailens weth me, to and ageain—pegs, and a bundle of hay 
and straw, and setch-like. ‘E do aw me a tidy bet fer wan theng 
and anather I’m a poor man, Maaster Foreman. I caen’t ‘foord to 
lost et. Time nuff ‘ang a man when e’ve a-paid what ‘e do aw, 
simen to me.” “Aw, tes now or never,” says I. “Then et’s never, for 
me,” say’s ‘e “Not guilty, ‘coorden to the evedunce adduced.” 
“That's five,” says I. “What do ‘ee thenk on en, Maister Spargoe? 
—Ded a putt er gooen, or no?” 

“Aw, I do spaik as I do find,” says ‘e. “I aben got nathen gainst 
Doctor. A awlways ben a very pleasan’-spoken man to me. Ready 
for to putt es ‘and en es pockut, and never say naw to any that do 
ax un. Belong to gev ten shellen to our tay-drenken, a do. Fray to 
all, Doctor es. Don't met nobody wetheout pass the time o’day. 
Cumfrable man, doctor es. A’ve give my meaid Carline ride awm 
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from market scoo’s 0’ times. Aw, I’ve nathan ‘gainst doctor. No, I 
speak no evil o’ my neighbours. Less said, soonest mended, 
reckon. Ef we do ‘ang ‘e, we caen’t breng she to life, s’poase. Lev 
byegones be byegones We niver do knaw when we shall be en the 
same pleace.—Not guelty, ‘coorden to the evedunce adduced” 
“That's sex,” says I. “What do ‘ee thenk ob’en, Maister Pengelly?” 

“T aben got nathan ‘gainst awl’ leady. She was a main awl’ 
waman, after that. She blonged to ‘ave butter of me backlong, ‘fore 
she gawed to Dickie Treglown, and keept my meaid Tamsin ‘pon 
the drecksel in a straim o’ rain while she weighed et, too. 

Better fet she putt ‘ersilf ‘pon the scales. Feound ‘ersilf 
wantin, I reckon. Aw, I ‘aven’ got nathen against the awl’ waman. 
She was a fenaygen awl’ tawd, after that. Some derry she kicked 
up ’beout the feathers o’ a peair o’ faowls she had of me! Beggar 
the awl’ faowls! All feathers! No good to me! She cud stuff er tie 
weth dysels, fer me! No, I aben got nathen against the awl’ 
waman. She cud go to awl’ Nick for her butter, ef she mind to! Tuk 
bad en the night, she was, so they do say. Soon thenk Dickie’s 
butter kelled her, as doctor's physic! Not guelty, ‘coorden to the 
evedunce adduced.” “That's sebm,” says I. “What do ‘ee thenk ‘pon 
en, Maister Quintrell?” 

“Now ere,” says ‘e. “We’ve ‘eard some pretty talken to-day, 
haven’t us, then? I dawn’t look to ‘ear nathen better, not so long as 
I do live. These ‘ere lawyer chaps they’re ‘ansome talkers, shure 
nuff. That there wan weth the wheskers, that do squinny deown 
awver ‘es nawse; what a character “e guv to Doctor, to be shure! ‘E 
reckoned en up praper, and no mistake. ‘E tongued en fitty! ‘Ang 
un?’ says I to myself, ‘tes too good fer un! Better fet they tuk and 
thrawed un awver cliff.—Thraw un awver cleft?’ says I. ‘A ot fer to 
be larruped tell every bawn en es body es brawk! Larrup un?’ says 
I, ‘Why, A ot fer to be toore lemb from lemb, the hugly murderen 
awl’ villain! ‘When t’other got up, ‘Neow you set deown, young 
man!’ says I, ‘Tes no good, no ‘ow, we do knaw all abeout et. We 
dawn’t want none of yoor soss.’ But come to get away on, I ses, 
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says I, ‘S’well ‘arken to what ‘e’s tellen of. Studdy neow!’ says I, 
‘Lev us pleay feair, and ‘eer both sides. We’re sticklers fer they 
two, we are! I wudn’ say ‘e wadn’ the best man, after all. B’lave as 
a es, too; says I. ‘Go far un,’ says I, ‘Yoo’re the man, I b’lieve.’ And 
then a flied into a pashing, and scat to the teable, and gleazed 
upon Awl’ Hugly, en the wheskers. There's meouth-speech for 
‘ee, says I, ‘There's ansome talken! There's liberty!’ says I. “Ang 
Doctor, wood a; ‘ang ‘e?—Leb un touch Doctor ef a deare! ‘Aw, ‘e 
done the best job, to my mind. Never ‘eard no such talken sense 
Capen Treganoweth praiched our anniversary sermon. Not guelty, 
‘coorden to the evedunce adduced.” “That’s eight,” says I, “What 
are you for, Maister Polglaze?” says I (“Whitnick” we do cal ‘en, 
‘ome to Nancegollan, cause a do spick all screechy-like; but ‘ere! 
foced to be a bet p’tickler ‘pon jury, you know). 


“T lave et to you, Maister Foreman,” says ‘e. “I aren’t nathen to 
lawyerin, you do knaw that, nor I wasn’ never en no such pleace 
afore, and I ‘ope I shan’t never be agean. ‘Ang un or leave un go, 
tes nathen to me, what they do by un. What you do say, I do say, 
‘coorden to hes rev'rence-'duced.” “Aw, gev en the binefet o’ the 
doubt,” says I. “That’s ten.—Where's Maister Trevaskis to? Es that 
you there en the coorner, Maister?” “I can set where I mind to, I 
suppose,” says ‘e (Very contreary Thomas ‘Enry Trevaskis es; and 
near. A do lev on the smell of a pelchard, they do say. Turrabul 
near! Moore to be meade eout of a scat bal, reck’n, than eout of 
Thomas ‘Enry Trevaskis. I was jealous of un from the sturt.) 
“What are ‘ee fer do’n by un,” says I. “Ang un,’ says ‘e. “Ow’re ‘ee 
like that, ‘n ?” ses I. “Coorden to the evedence adduced,” ses ‘e. 
“Aven’t ‘ee ‘eard what we been tellin ‘beout?’ says I.” Parcel o’ 
strams and nonsense,” says ‘e; and weth that ‘e drawd eout of es 
cawt pocket a geat pasty, a bender, sure nuff, and began chowen 
of ein, b’foor our very eyes. “Come neow, spaik cevel;” says I. 
“'Ow’re ‘ee so bitter ‘gainst un?” “"Coorden to the evedunce 
adduced,” ses ‘e, and tuk anuther geat bite. They that wean’t be 
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foced must be slacked, you know, so I says, “Up to yoor maygaims 
again, I reckon, aren’t ‘ee, Tom Meaken mock o we, bean't 'ee?” 
“Ang un,” says ‘e “Ow? ‘e abet done you no ‘urt,” says I. “Look 
‘ere, I aren’t gooen to be strove deown by you, nor by no man,” ses 
e. “’Oo's striven of ‘ee deown?” ses I, “ I aren’t striven of ‘ee deown 
!” “Why do ‘ee keep on so?” says ‘e. Well, there we was; shut up in 
the durk, cawld as quilkins, and leary as a passel o’ awl’ 
beggarmen, for all the world like elebm pelchards en a star-gazy 
pie, and Thomas ‘Enry en the coorner there a-chowen up es vittals 
as comfertable as you plaise. I tell ee I cudn’t endure; so I up and 
went awver to un, and said, “Why are ‘ee so ‘ard on poor Docter, 
‘en, Tom; aben done ‘ee no ‘arm ‘av ‘e?” “Iss “e ‘ave,” says ‘e. “What 
‘arm ‘ave ‘e done ‘ee, un?” says I. “Putt me en court,” says ‘e.” “Ow 
much do ‘ee awe un?” ses I. “Two poun’ foor,” says ‘e, “and a 
baislier treade than ‘e’s I never clunked.” “Why, you wean’t go fer 
to ‘ang a man for two poun’ foor,” says I. “Coorden to the 
evedunce adduced,” ses ‘e. I knawed Thomas ‘Enry Trevaskis, and 
what ‘e was wanten, and, well, et wadn’ no good standen there 
chifferen all night; so there!—I passed reound m’ ‘at and took foor 
shellen a man for un, and we never ‘ad no moore trubble and we 
brut en Doctor “Not guilty, ‘coorden to the evedunce adduced.” 


A FISHERMAN’S CATCH. 


We are still looking for a tune to which we can sing the old 
Cornish folk-song, “given by Capt. Noel Cater, of St. Agnes, to T. 
Tonkin, Esq., 1688”: - 

A mia rnoaz, a mia moaz, a mia moaz in goon glaze, 
Mia clowaz, a clowaz, a clowaz, a tros, a tros, a tros, 
an pusgaz rniniz; 

Bez mi a trouviaz un pysg brawze, naw losia, 

oll a poble en Porthia ha Maruz-jowan 

Nevra ni 6r dho ganzingy. 
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Perhaps some musical Cornishman may one day find an old 
English catch to which this would go, or perhaps he may fit a new 
one to it, meanwhile here it is, put into an English jingle :- 


As I went out to sail about, upon the deep blue sea, 
I heard all round what seemed the sound of little fish to be; 
But one great fish it was I found, the tails he had were nine 


Not all St. Ives and Market-jew could catch this fish so fine. 


Tonkin gave as his solution of this riddle—for such it is—“A 
ray.” The “three-tailed talver” is a well-known ray; but no monster 
ray with nine is known. Here is another solution:-- 


If you'll come out and sail about, in company with me, 
There you may find, if luck is kind, the same fish I did see— 
A padalenkan, overgrown, or guzalezza float, 
That never yet a gulaneeg could toze into a boat. 

Every true Cornishman will of course find this a sufficient 
explanation—particularly if he should happen to have gone fishing 
out of Dolly Pentreath’s native port. 


CORNEL KERNUAK. 
AN OYOW OUR (A‘sop). 


A-vé kens dén a-bewas goth, ha hy a-rés dhodho pub déth ol 
oy our. Ha war iin prys év ath-ombrederas fatel a-wrussa cavos ol 
an oyow-ma en keth termen; hag év a-ladhas é woth, ha'y egery, 
ha cavos enny mes iin oy. Hag endella, awos t6th bras a-vé 
dhodho a’n dra esa ow-t6s, év a-gellas pub-tra 
BN. 

[Scrifeugh dhen-ny, mar a plek, why neb a-el lenn an dra-ma. 
Mars és tiis lour a gar gwelas neppeth a Gernuak en Kernow Coth, 
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ny a-vensa ry moy e'n niverow es ow-tos. Ny rés dhen é wil rag 
onen po deu hep erell]. 


NOTES. 
DRAA' FOO'TH AND BREAD YOUR BAASINS! 


At Feastentide gatherings in West Cornwall this was always 
the call that invited guests, assembled from all the parishes round, 
to draw forth their chairs to the table, and prepare for the first 
course of the “Faisten Denner.” A cloamen basin was set before 
each guest and into this he was expected to crumble his slice off 
the nutty “kettle loaf” before the “Faisten brath” was poured into 
it. A later refinement was to cut up the bread and set “breaded” 
basins at each place, when '’Draa’ foo’th!” alone would be the 
invitation given. The broth at such festival dinners was the liquor 
of the meat-and-vegetable course, these having been cooked with 
the dumplings, all in the same great crock set on the brandis over 
the open-hearth fire of furze and turf. 

As an invitation to guests at “Cornish Dinners” this hearty 
welcome to table might well be revived. It would at least suggest 
time genial atmosphere of Old Cornwall. R.M.N. 


HALLAN-APPLES. 


Following an ancient West Cornwall custom, St. Ives children 
are given on All Hallows Eve—“Hallan Night” - an apple, as large 
and as rosy-checked as can be found, for their “Hallan Apple,” 
This, bought formerly at “Hallan Market,” a regular apple fair, is 
usually put under the pillow when they go to bed aid eaten on the 
next morning. There are, however, other ways of consuming the 
Hallam Apple that are probably still more ancient and correct. By 
crunching it at midnight while one sits beneath an apple-tree, the 
eater will ensure his feeling no colder all through the following 
winter than he does during the time while it is being eaten. At St. 
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Ives, where apple trees are few, the rite is considered to be 
properly observed if the Hallan-apple-eater consumes it while 
sitting in the shelter of a rock on the “Island.” This custom is 
evidently connected with the old belief, once common, that the 
wind on All Hallows Eve, the first day of winter, was a sure 
indication of the quarter from which the prevailing wind would 
blow during the whole season. 

Because of the chance resemblance of "Hallan” to part of the 
name of the first of November in Cornish—Dew-HALAN Gwav—it 
has sometimes been thought that this is a Cornish word. By one of 
those Celtic “initial mutations,” that often disguise a Cornish word 
when associated with certain others, Déth Calan Gwav, “day of the 
calends of winter,” becomes Du-Whalan Gwav or Dew-Halan 
Gwav. But for having “day” before it, though, “All Hallows” in 
Cornish would be Calan Gwav, just like Welsh calan gauaf, and 
Breton kalan goafv, while the first of May is Cala’ Mé. Dydd 
Calan, alone, in Welsh is the first of January; the proverb in 
Welsh, Haf hyd galan, gauaf hyd fai, is the same as the old English 

“If Janiveer calends be summerly gay, 

‘Twill be winterly weather till the calends of May” - 
showing again how the calends were believed to influence the 
weather. Calan, however, in Breton and Cornish, is not used 
alone. 

Though Hallan-apples seem to be peculiar to Cornwall, 
perhaps now even to St. Ives, where they are getting rare, 
“Hallan,” or “Hallantide,” and in other forms “Hollan,” or 
“Holland,” or “Hallow,” is common enough as an English word. 
We have not only “Hallowe'en,” or “Hallow Eve,” or 
“Hallowmass,” or “All Hollan Day,” but even, like the St. Ives 
“Hallan Market,” there are elsewhere “Hallow Fair,” and “Hallow 
Market.” The word is in ancient English spelling halwene, the 
genitive plural of halwe (allied to “holy”) and it is by a coincidence 
merely that a mutation of the Cornish calan should resemble it. 

R.M.N. 
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WHEN THE MOUNT WAS MAINLAND. 


Submarine forests, on this all agree, point, wherever they are 
found, to some sinking of wooded land beneath the sea. The 
submerged forest beneath Mount's Bay is to that extent evidence 
that the Mount might once have been a rock in a wood, and the 
fact that it had the name Carek Lis e’n Ciis, “Grey Rock in the 
Wood,” in a language as modern as Cornish would slake it seem 
that the drowning of this land took place in comparatively recent 
times. There is, as far as at present known, but one piece of real 
evidence to fix anything like a date for the great submersion, and 
this has had less attention than it deserves. 

At a meeting of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, reported in 
the Journal, Vol IV., 1871-73, p. Ixxxvii, Mr. W. Jory Henwood, 
F.R.S., said that after a tremendous gale, c.1835-6, when the 
submarine forest was very much exposed and large trees were 
thrown up on the shore, he saw washed up at Tolcarne, west of 
Penzance, an ancient dug-out canoe, eight to ten feet long and 
capable of holding three or four men. In this he had an idea that 
he had seen a broken paddle, but more clearly he remembered a 
thwart, above which, presumably through a hole in it, he saw 
projecting a small fragment of a broken mast, and when this 
mast-stump was removed, he tells us, a coin was found under it, 
which was believed to be Roman. He referred to Dr. Boase as 
having been with him at the time, and the general fact of the 
storm and the scouring of the submarine forest was confirmed at 
the same meeting by Mr. Rawlings, who remembered some fifty 
or sixty loads of the leaf-mould being sold as "Mount's Bay 
Guano." 

That a coin should have been put in the mast-step “for luck,” 
so long ago is not astonishing. The idea, though still prevalent, is 
related to that prehistoric one of making a human sacrifice to 
provide a guardian spirit for a building, relics of which are still 
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seen in the burial of coins and papers under foundation stones, or 
of a dead mouse beneath the doorstep of a new house, each being 
a substitute for the living sacrifice. Even were the coin pre-Roman 
it would make comparatively little difference to the date of the 
submersion; it at least brings it out of geological and into 
historical times. 

Associated as its finding was with the disturbance of tree- 
trunks and tons of leaf-mould, this dug-out must evidently have 
floated upon a fresh-water lake; to compare it with existing places 
one might suppose it was flanked by trees on the landward side 
and by marsh-land and sand-hills on the sea-side. To call it 
"Gwavas Lake" would probably be going too far, yet it must have 
existed not far from the anchorage now so-called. 

Possibly it is not too late even now to find some further record 
of this dug-out, and even the actual coin. Mr. Henwood did not 
himself know what became of them, and mentioned their 
discovery only that the fact, the importance of which he 
recognised, should not die with him. 

Old people of the neighbourhood used to say of an event 
fabulously old that it happened “afore the Floods of Dava.” “Tava” 
is a possible name in Cornish of this flat land now under the sea, 
for a word corresponding to Welsh taf, a flat space, or tafu, to 
spread, combined with ma place, would make just such a name, 
another bit of Cornish evidence to add to the name Carek Lis e’n 
Cis, for what it is worth. 

R.M.N. 


“FRENCH” NUTS, AND “FRENCH” FURZE; WHY? 


“French-nuts” used to be the recognised Western English 
name for walnuts, Anglo Saxon ffrencissen hnutu, “French-nuts.” 
In Welsh, too, cneuen ffrengig, and in Breton kraouen gallek, like 
Cornish knufen Frenk, mean literally “French-nuts.” “Walnut,” 
itself has a similar meaning, for this was formerly Walshe note, 
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“Welsh-nut,” in English, and in some dialects the name survives. 
This is the same as German walsche nuss, where walsche still 
means “Italian.” In Saxon times the “Welsh” were the Romans 
and the Romanised Britons, of which we were the “Corn-welsh,” 
the “Welsh of Kernow.” The “wall” of “Cornwall,” therefore, is the 
same as the “wal” of “walnut.” French-nuts may be so named 
simply as coming from France. It is interesting to find that in 
France and Italy they are just plain “nuts,” without further 
description but as “French furze” describes the species larger than 
“Cornish furze” (in Cornish eithen Frenk, in Welsh eithin ffrengig, 
with the same meaning) and as in Irish and Welsh the rat is called 
“French mouse” it may be that the “French” nut is so named as 
being larger than the British hazel-nut. An idea of strangeness is 
expressed in the Welsh name, Kelin ffrengig, “French holly,” of 
butcher’s broom, which is much smaller than holly, and in the 
Cornish “Spanish crab” and “Spanish mackerel,” we find the same 
idea. 

R.M.N. 


AN OLD CHARM. 


Cornish girls who wished to have a vision of the future 
partners of their lives had a rather elaborate ritual and charm 
ready for the purpose. On the evening of the first Friday in the 
month they must take off their shoes at the foot of the stairs when 
going to bed, placing them in the form of a letter T, then going 
upstairs backwards, without a word spoken, they must take off 
their apron, fold it in three folds, and put it under the pillow, 
saying: - 


“On Friday night I go to bed, 
A threefold apron under my head. 
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In my bed I wish to sleep, 

In my sleep I wish to dream, 

In my dream I wish to see, 

Who my true-love is to be. 

Let him be by sea, let him be by land, 

Let him come by my bedside and stand. 

Let him be dressed in apparel or dressed in array, 
Let him come in the clothes he wears everyday.” 


How this came to Cornwall one can only guess, but it is 
remarkably like a French rhyme said on the like occasion in 
Guernsey. The main difference is that there the one proper day for 
it is Saint Thomas’s Eve, and that must originally have been so 
with the Cornish custom, for the Guernsey maidens also put their 
shoes in the form of a T, which they do knowingly, as forming the 
initial of “Thomas.” Translated, their rhyme is:— 


“Saint Thomas, Saint Thomas, 
The shortest, the lowest, 
Let me see, in sleeping, 
Him who will be my lover; 
Both the land and the country 
Where he makes his dwelling, 
And the craft that he works at, 
Let him come and work at it before me, 
Whether he is handsome, or whether he is ugly, 
Such as he shall be, I will love him. 
Saint Thomas, do me the grace, 
That I may see him, that I may embrace hint. 
So be it.” 
R.M.N. 
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SAINT GOLDER. 


A new Saint, as if we needed another, has been added to the 
Cornish calendar. The learned Celtophile, if unwarned, may 
perhaps find his name hidden in some Breton “Plouvolder” or 
Welsh “Llanwalladr,” if the maps are sufficiently well searched, or 
he may be identified by the English visitor with the patron of 
“Golder’s Green.” Actually his cult seems, however, to have been 
lately introduced as a patron of football, possibly with allusion to 
what are sometimes called “golds,” matches being played on his 
only known site, near Penzance. In olden times, though, when 
Cornish was better understood, “Segoulder” stood for nothing 
more saintly than the English name “Ryland”; Segal-dyr meaning 
in that tongue just literally “rye-land,” the name of a field once 
good for rye, but now devoted to the popular sport. Some have 
tried to persuade us that our villages were named, not after saints, 
but after something else of the same name: thus “Gwinear” was 
really gwin yar, “White hen,” etc. “St. Golder” turns the tables well 
on them. On the other hand “Ventnor,” at St. Ives, was once 
Venton Ia, St. la's well, so the saints gain little ground. 

R.M.N. 


Old Cornwall's “Notes” pages are the proper place for those odd 
scraps gathered by all the Recorders of the Old Cornwall Societies. 
In future issues we hope for a more varied selection than can be 
expected from the Federation Recorder alone. 


BRETON AND CORNISH. 


A comparison of the familiar words of the Lord's Prayer in 
Cornish and Breton will show that these two languages though of 
the same origin are now too far apart to be mutually understood. 
Several words are identical, others are only slightly altered, but 
the choice of words and the order of sentences differ much, the 
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Breton intonation, too, is in every dialect quite unlike our Cornish 
singing tone. Cornish can only be kept alive by Cornish people, 
who can still get its traditional sounds, though these are fast 
passing. No Breton or Welshman will ever learn to speak it. 

Many patriotic Cornishmen, amongst others the Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse, have learnt to say the Lord's Prayer in Cornish ; if 
others would learn, the following is a correct form to memorise:- 


PADER AGAN ARLUTH (Kernuak) 


Agan Tas-ny és en néf, ré-bo sones dhe hanow; dens dhe 
wlascor ; dhe volunjeth ré-b6 gwres en nor kepar hag en néf; r6 
dhen-ny hedhew agan bara-ny peb déth, ha gaf dhen-nv agan 
camwith kepar del afen-ny an ré-ma es ow-camwiil er agan pyn- 
ny, ha na wra agan hembronkia en temptasyon, mes dilerf ny 
dheworth drok. Rag dheso-jy ya 'n wiascor, ha'n gallos, ha'n 
wordhians, bes venary8. Endella ré-bo. 


PEDENN HOR ZALVER (Brezonek). 

Hun Tad, pehini zo enn env, hoc’h hano bezet santifiet; ho 
rouantelez deuet deomp; ho poloutez bezet great war ann douar 
evel enn env. Roit d’eomp hirio hor bara pemdeziek, ha pardounit 
d’eomp hon offansou; evel ma pardounomp d’ar re o deuz hon 
offanset; ha na bermettit ket e kouezfemp e tentasion; mez hon 
dilivrit diouz ann drouk. Evelse bezet great. 


8 Not in the Breton Catechism, nor in the earlier Cornish versions which follow 
the Latin. 
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PARSON DRAKE'S CORNISH CERTIFICATE. 
By R. MORTON NANCE. 


While our ancient Cornish Language was on the wane, the 
Cornish clergy cannot be said as a body to have stood by the 
Kernuak as the Breton priests are now standing by the menaced 
Brezonek, the reason doubtless being that by education if not by 
birth they were already more English than Cornish. 

There were fine exceptions, though. We cannot forget that the 
Rev. Wm. Jackman, vicar of St. Feock, still administered 
communion to his aged parishioners in their own tongue round 
about 1645, though not, we must admit, in the words quoted by 
Hals in his History of Cornwall as those that he used, for these are 
but a sad mess of a few lines in the Cornish Passion Poem, verses 
44, 45 ; neither must we forget that other last-ditch Celtic partisan 
with a still less Celtic name, the Rev. Francis Robinson, vicar of 
Landewednack, who actually preached in Cornish to the joy of his 
folk until 1678. Writing In Cornish to Wm. Gwavas, unfortunately 
without signing, his letter, a Newlyn translator or transcriber of a 
Cornish version of the metrical " Old Hundredth" Psalm says of it 
: - Ma an mableean ny e gana terwitheyaw war an Zeel - ema agan 
mablyen ny orth é gana trewithiow war an Sil”- our clerk sings it 
sometimes on the Sabbath.” If this is to be taken literally as 
applying to the Cornish version, it brings sung Cornish in church 
(if only as a solo by the clerk) down at least to the date of the 
Hutchens memorial with its written Cornish in the same church of 
Paul (1709) and probably a few years later. Here again there was a 
parson who at least suffered Cornish to enter his church. Though 
they knew little or nothing of spoken Cornish, seeming even to 
have been unaware of its limited survival in their time, the Rev. 
Henry Ustick, vicar of Breage, and the great Dr. Wm. Borlase, 
vicar of Ludgvan, were both collectors of written Cornish; but 
from none of all those mentioned do we get a line of original 
Cornish writing, and instead of sermons, translations of Bible and 
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Prayer Book, or hymns, we find as the church's sole contribution 
to Cornish since the days of miracle-plays—Parson Drake's 
certificate ! 

This was the jocular effort of a former vicar of St. Just, named 
Drake—a certificate that the banns of a couple who were to be 
married at Sennen had been read in his church, whimsically 
rhymed by him on the spur of the moment, and preserved only by 
the merest chance, the original document having long since been 
destroyed. 

There were two Drakes, both William, father and son, who 
were vicars of St. Just between 1582 and 1636. It is more likely, 
perhaps, to have been the younger who wrote the little Cornish 
scrap, and as the Gwavas-MS. copy of it in the British Museum is 
given as sponsored by “Th. Drake,” we shall probably be right in 
supposing that the memory of it had been kept as a family jest be 
the Thomas Drake, who though not himself a parson was a son of 
the second William Drake, and likely to have got it from him 
verbally. Thomas Drake himself kept close to the church by 
marrying in 1660 a daughter of his father's successor. If he, many 
years later, handed on his fading memory of it on different 
occasions to different collectors of Cornish scraps, this would 
explain the wide differences in the two versions of it that exist. 
Pryce (after Tonkin) gives it thus in his Archaeologia Cornu- 
Britannica:- 


ONE PARSON'S CERTIFICATE TO ANOTHER, TO MARRY 


A 

COUPLE, WHOSE BANNS HAD BEEN CALLED. 
Drake Proanter East, the Drake, Parson Of St. Just, to 
Toby Trethell. Thomas Trythell. 
Demytho Jowan an dean Marry John the man, 
Tha Agnes an benen; To Agnes, the woman, 
Rag beneas an gy, For the are banned, 
En eglez ny Zelio Tri: In our church three Sundays: 
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Ha hemma urta ve, rago why And this from me, to you, 
Ha henna demithe gy. And then, marry them. 


The Tonkin-MS. copy differs from this only in having enna for 
henna in the last line. Toby is for Tubby or Tubmy, a late Cornish 
way of writing “Tommy.” 


In the Gwavas-MS. version it is given thus: 


A CERTIFICATE FROM MR. DRAKE, VIC. OF ST. JUST, 
TO 
MR. TRYTHAL, CUR. OF SENNEN. 
Tubmas Trythal, Proanter Thomas Trythall, Parson of 


Sennen, Sennen, 
Demythys Juan an Deanha Marry John ye Man & Agnes 
Agnys an Bennen, ye Woman, 
Bannes an wy Banned together 
Diziel (alias Zylvath) tri Sundays three 
En Pli-East Egles nei In St. Just our Church. 
Th. Drake. T. Drake. 


The great point of this jest, I think we may guess - there is 
unfortunately no contemporary Sennen register to decide it - is 
likely to be that the man in the case was named “Andean” or 
“Endean,” which we all know as a Cornish surname; in the pun on 
which, and the rhyming of the complementary benen with 
“Sennen,” good Parson Drake saw an opportunity for a play of wit. 
The Gwavas copy, otherwise less complete and correct than the 
Tonkin-Pryce one, preserves this “benen-Sennen” rhyme, besides 
giving choice of two new ways of writing “three Sundays.” This 
uncertainty, and anxiety for the best rendering, combined with 
some elementary blunders, is a little characteristic of these late, 
non-speaking Cornish-lovers, who failing the learned Welshman, 
Lhuyd, had no one that could speak to them with any authority, 
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the old Cornish-speaking folk themselves not being looked on as 
having any. Though in verse the order of Zelio try may be just 
admissable, the numeral in Cornish should properly precede the 
noun, and that should remain singular ; so that the forms Diziel 
tri and Zylwath tri should be, to write them in modern style, try 
Désiil, “three Sabbath-days,” Breton Disul, and try Silweth, “three 
Sabbath-times,” Breton Sulvez; while Zelio, as the plural of Sul, 
Siuliow, Breton Suliou, looks better if the normal order of try Sil, 
“three Sabbaths,” is for rhymes sake to be inverted. A restored 
version of Parson Drake’s composition as a whole would be:- 


Wella Drake, pronter Ust, | William Drake, parson of 


dho Dubmas Trythall, Just, to Thomas Trythal 
pronter Senne'n parson of Sennen, 
Demidheugh Jowan an Marry John the man 
dén [Andean?] 

dho Agnes an venen, to Agnes the woman, 

Rag bannes ens y For banned are they 

Suliow try Sundays three 

En Pleu Ust, e’n[enagan] At Just Parish, in our 

eglos ny; church; 

Ha hem’yii orthev—vy And this is from me for you, 
ragough-why 

Rag henna [or, Ha, ena, ] Therefore [or, Go, then, ] 
demidheugh y! marry them! 


This is spelt in accordance with Mr. Jenner's system except 
that for Lhuyd's 1, covering the two sounds t and y, both almost ee 
in English, I have used two distinct letters. The final y was given 
the English sound ei by some of the last Cornish speakers, but this 
it seems a pity to follow. 

Those who are learning our Celtic language will find it easy 
with this spelling to see what is meant, and other Celts will more 
easily compare it with Welsh or Breton. Dubmas is an example of 
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“initial mutation” after dho (not always observed in proper- 
names, even in classical Cornish), and also of the late trick of 
sounding “mm” as “bm”; benen after an becomes venen because it 
is a feminine noun. In the last line the only reason for reading rag 
henna rather than ha, ena, is that ha, “go thou,” or “go ye,” though 
found in all the Middle Cornish writings, does not occur elsewhere 
in the written Modern Cornish of the 17th century. 

As a literary composition one can hardly claim this as an effort 
of genius, but it is an early example of that readiness in stringing 
rhymes together that even now is a Cornish trait, though modern 
life makes fewer occasions for it, and it is given a little human 
interest by our natural speculations as to the future of John and 
Agnes—ancestors of some of us, no doubt. 


OLD CORNWALL SOCIETIES. 


These Societies are being formed as a means of saving before 
it is quite too late the threatened Cornishness of Cornwall. To 
each lover of Cornwall this Cornish individuality may seem 
specially to rest in some one feature—Local History and 
Architecture, the Cornish Language and Place-names, the Local 
Dialect, Folk-lore or even Local Gossip. In what we call "Old 
Cornwall " all these are included, yet an Old Cornwall Society is 
not an Antiquarian Association, not a Celtic Society nor even a 
Cornish Social Club. It may seem all these by turns, but it is 
always something more. It gathers up these things of the past not 
as dead stuff to be learnedly discussed nor as merely amusing 
trifles, but as the Living Tradition of the Cornish People; the 
material in which the Spirit of Cornwall is to be handed on to 
future generations, keeping them Cornish still. Ours is thus the 
beginning at least of a National Movement, and as far as it 
succeeds we shall remain worthy of being ranked among the Celtic 
nations. We are as yet not up to the " twenty-thousand 
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Cornishmen "- standard, but when Cornwall realises that in an 
Old Cornwall Society all differences, social, political and religious 
are left outside, all meeting for the sake of a common love of the 
characteristic things of this wonderfully individual and varied old 
land of ours, we see no reason why every true Cornish man, 
woman, or child should not be with us. 

To form another of the Old Cornwall Societies that we wish to 
see flourishing in every corner of Cornwall, it is needful only to get 
together two or three like-minded lovers of Cornwall as a nucleus 
of possible officers. A public meeting is then called, which will be 
attended by would-be members, and addressed by one or two 
speakers who understand the movement, and the thing is done. 
Each society is independent, being guided only by a minimum of 
general rules drawn up by the Federation of Old Cornwall 
Societies, to which a very small affiliation fee is paid in return for 
a large amount of potential help. 

A minimum of one meeting a month is desirable, papers being 
read, or set subjects discussed. In the summer, meetings usually 
take the form of Pilgrimages in which places of historical interest 
are shown by competent guides. All members contribute to the 
work of the Society by collecting and handing on the Traditional 
Knowledge of the Cornish people—the learning not of Colleges— 
but of Fields, Mines, Fishing boats and Kitchens, knowledge 
without which Cornwall would cease to be Cornish. 

To attempt thus to preserve the individuality of Cornwall is 
not a reactionary effort to "stop the clock."—As the up-to-date Mr. 
Henry Ford says—" Imitation is suicide." Let us be ourselves and 
live. 


KENTELLEUGH AN BREWYON ES GESYS, NA VO KELLYS 


TRAVYTH. 
Gather ye the fragments that are left, that nothing be lost. 
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REPORTS. 


FEDERATION OF OLD CORNWALL. SOCIETIES.—A 
meeting was held in July at which it was decided to make St. 
Agnes the object of a Summer Pilgrimage of all the Old Cornwall 
Societies. This took place on August 1st, and was well attended. At 
the same meeting it was also agreed that the Christmas Gathering 
of all Old Cornwall Societies which proved so successful last 
winter should be made an annual event. 

Communications received from people in all parts of the 
county tend to show that the Old Cornwall movement is spreading 
and that the formation of more societies may be looked for in the 
near future. 

Meanwhile the Federation is hoping much from the pioneer 
work of each society in giving evenings of an “Old Cornwall” 
character in its own surrounding villages. In no way can our aims 
be better forwarded, and this policy should be generally adopted. 


Hon. Sec., A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, Draycott Terrace, St. Ives. 


TRURO.—The Society’s numerous Summer Pilgrimages have 
been well attended, and the Winter Programme includes the study 
of local Parish Registers and visits to Truro Cathedral, the County 
Museum and the Assaying Offices. Lectures are promised by Mr. 
A. A. Clinnick on “Cornish Smuggling” and “The Mythology of 
Cornwall and Brittany”; Mr. T. H. Rogers, “Flower Lore of 
Cornwall” and “Mystic Cornwall” ; Mr. Harry Pascoe, “The 
Cornish Miner”; Mr. W. H. Foott, “Origin of Cornish 
Superstitions”; Mr. W. Borlase, “Ancient Herb Lore of Cornwall,” 
“Cornish Flower-names and Superstitions,” and by Dr. T. F G. 
Dexter, Mr J. Rosewarne and Mr. C. G. Henderson. An Old 
Cornwall Social Evening will he arranged early in the new year. 
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Mr. A. A. Clinnick (President and Recorder) has prepared a 
Cornish Reader for the schools of the county. Teachers will 
welcome this aid to the teaching of Local History. 


Hon. Sec., Mr. T. H. Rogers, West Lodge, Treliske, 


ST. IVES. - Meetings are held on the first Tuesday of each 
month at the Old Cornwall Room. Dialect Evenings and Cornish 
Classes are additional to these. The Winter Programme includes 
papers from Mr. F. J Stephens, “Names of some Cornish Mines 
and Lodes”; Mr. C. A. R. Radford, “Some Churches of West 
Penwith” ; Mr A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, “Mines and Miners”; Mr. R. 
J Noall, “St. Ives” ; Capt. F. J. Roskruge, R.N., "Wayfaring in 
Cornwall,” and Mr. R. Morton Nance, “Gleanings in Brittany.” An 
evening devoted to “Anecdotes of Old St. Ives,” and a 
“Christmastide Evening” will give scope to members who do not 
contribute papers. 


Hon. Sec., Mrs. A. Pool, Woodside, St. Ives. 


REDRUTH.—A very promising series of Lectures and Papers 
is being arranged, to include those by Mr. C. G. Henderson, “The 
Irish Saints in West Cornwall”; Mr. F. J. Stephens, “Early Cornish 
Mines and Adventures”; Mr. Jas. Roberts, “Reminiscences Grave 
and Gay, Facts, Folklore and Legend, by an old Constenten Boy”; 
Mr. A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, “Old histories of Cornwall” Mr F. F. 
Beringer, “Cornish Tokens and Old Coins”, Mr. Jas. Thomas, 
“Cornish Similes or Proverbs,” and a Presidential Address by Mr. 
A. Pearse Jenkin. 


Hon. Sec., Mr.. J. Martin, 11, Trefusis Road. 


CAMBORNE.—The syllabus for the winter, though not quite 
complete, already includes a Cornish “Free and Easy” and a New 


Year’s “Social,” as well as a paper on “Old Cornish Sayings” by Mr. 
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James Thomas. This is expected to lead to a number of similar 
contributions from members. Another evening is to be given to 
“Cornish Songs and Stories,” sung and told by lady members of 
the society. The note struck by this society is the healthy one of 
throwing plenty of work upon its members as a whole, who are 
not to be left as mere listeners. 


Hon. Sec., Mr. T. Leonard Fiddick, “Mosely,” Bassett St., 
Camborne. 


Other Societies have not yet completed their programmes at 
the time of going to press. It is often very difficult to do this 
beforehand, though papers and lectures are found to be available 
as they are wanted. The object of printing these is to give some 
idea of what each society can offer. Members of other Old 
Cornwall Societies are of course entitled to attend these meetings. 
The papers read, too, are often repeated elsewhere on request. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


FOLLOWING our original plan of rotation, this issue is 
mainly the work of members of one society, the lot having fallen 
this time to Redruth, whose Old Cornwall Society has given us a 
good account of the work done there. 

While this plan has its decided advantages, and is to be 
adhered to for the next (October) number, for which Camborne 
has assumed responsibility, yet it becomes more and more evident 
as new societies are being formed—three, at St. Austell, Padstow 
and Penzance, since our last number—that much material of 
interest to us all might easily be held up for several years were this 
rotation system not abandoned for one in which each number 
would be thrown open to contributions from all the societies. 

Next year, therefore, we hope to see all the societies 
making themselves jointly responsible for each issue. In this way a 
still greater variety of subject-matter should be possible, making 
the journal even more representative of all that we mean by “Old 
Cornwall.” 
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Old Cornwall 


Nebes Geriow Moy Adro Dho Gernuak — 
A few words More about Cornish - By W.D. Watson 


Seeing that Cornish is so often spoken of as a language dead and 
finished with, perhaps it would be useful to review the living 
Cornish left to us in 1926. 


In the first place we have some thousands of place-names. 
personal names, and nicknames in Cornwall which are good 
Cornish. As we have them, some of these are spelt as Cornish and 
others miss-pelt by English writers of olden days; but the greater 
part are to be understood by anyone who studies the language, 
and are still correctly pronounced, with a distinct Cornish accent, 
by most elderly people, and some among the young. 


Then there are several hundreds of Cornish words used every day 
by those who speak “broad Cornish.” Some of these are used by 
fishermen, as:—guzalezza, padelenkan, meanollas, malagowla, 
etc.; some by farmers, as:—keggas, ushans, bisgan, munger, 
gurgey, etc.; some by miners, as: - gunnis. kibbal, tubbal, sollar, 
etc.; some by women, as:—gook, plethan, baren, griglans, etc.; and 
some by children, as:--cok an baba, tollamean, pednpaly, 
pajerpaw, etc. Then there are the words which, if unknown, prove 
that one is not Cornish, such as :—bal, nuddick, scat, etc. 


Even in 1926 we have certainly no less than thirteen versions of 
the Cornish numerals, known traditionally, and in several cases 
repeated by people who have never seen a Cornish book. Two of 
these are remembered at Gwennap (one from Gweek, the other 
from Gwinear), one at Four Lanes (from Paul), two at Mullion 
(one from Paul), one at Camborne (from Newlyn); one at Madron, 
one at Morvah, one at Mawnan (from Zennor), one at New Bridge, 
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one at Paul, one at Tolgus, Redruth (from Paul), and one at Three 
Burrows (from Paul). There are others, no doubt, as yet un-noted. 
That these preserve really Celtic sounds and are not mere 
gibberish is shown by the following remark made by a Welsh 
collier to whom I repeated some of the Cornish numerals as I had 
learnt them at Paul. “Well, indeed! That's nearly Welsh; another 
dip and it would be Welsh!” Bretons, of course, are quite as quick 
to recognize them as almost Breton. 


In some places in Cornwall whole sentences of Cornish are 
remembered; namely at St. Ives, Porthleven. Mararazion, Newlyn, 
Mousehole, Gwinear and Paul, and at the latter place one may 
even hear a Cornish nursery rhyme repeated. Cornish sentences, 
of course, are rare with us, but even when we speak English, many 
of us are thinking in a Cornish way. Such expressions as “Going, 
are 'ee ?” for “Are you going ?” “I do say.” for “I say,” “I do do,” for 
“I do,” are survivals of Cornish grammar; “My a wra gwyl,” 
literally “I do do” is quite good Cornish. There are very many such 
turns of speech which can be traced only to our old language and 
are not English at all. But this is not all. 


One of the first things an English visitor to Cornwall notices is the 
intonation, the “sing-song,” heard in the speech of almost 
everyone A Cornish person passing from one district to another is 
struck by the same thing, not thinking that the people he is among 
are noticing his own speech, which sings too, though to a slightly 
different tune. The people of Redruth laugh at Penryn folk; the 
dwellers in St. Ives make fun of Redruth folk; Mullion fishermen 
say that St. Ives men “talk furrin,” and so forth. 


This intonation, also, is a relic of the old Cornish speech and, 
judging by appearances, it will be heard many years hence, for in 
the English-speaking districts of South Wales, where most people 
know no Welsh at all, there is still a very strong Welsh intonation, 
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and the Irish “brogue” is heard even where Irish is now being re- 
learnt as a strange language, forgotten as long as Cornish here. 
While there is not a great deal of living Cornish left, there is 
sufficient to really set the language going again, words, sounds 
and all, if we had enough people interested. Even if the building is 
in ruins, the foundations and some of the walls are left, and with 
care the stones could all be put into place. It is wonderful that 
there should be any knowledge of Cornish today, seeing that 
Cornwall has been for a thousand years politically a part of 
England; but however near the process of making us “English” is 
to completion, it is far from complete yet, and our cousins in 
Wales, in Brittany and in Ireland, with a keener eye for what is 
Celtic, have recognized this even more than we have done. 


A very interesting article entitled “Yr Hen Iaeth,” (The Old 
Language) appeared in one of the South Wales news-papers in 
1924. The writer of the article pointed out that there were three 
counties of England that were not at all English, namely, 
Cumberland. Monmouthshire and Cornwall. A book called 
Llawlyfr Cernyweg Canol, A Handbook of Middle Cornishg, was 
published in Wales as lately as 1923, to enable Welsh students to 
learn Cornish. It seems likely, therefore, that there are more 
people in Wales who know something of Cornish than there are in 
Cornwall itself. 


In Brittany, too, a very great interest is being taken in Cornwall, 
which all Bretons look on as their ancient mother-country, from 
whence their ancestors came many hundreds of years ago. A 
Breton onion merchant once told me that he had spent some time 
in going through a list of voters at Penryn and that when reading 
these names, many of them perfectly familiar to him, he felt that 


° By Professor Henry Lewis. 
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he was not in a foreign country but among people of his own race, 
however little they themselves might know it. That we should 
know so little of our Celtic kindred is even more our loss than 
theirs. Today a great renewal of Celtic thought and feeling is 
taking place, and although we Cornish have but relics of our 
language, and are small in numbers, yet we have our part to play 
in the movement. 


SCRAPS OF PENWITH FOLKLORE. 
From a Paper read by the Revd. G. H. Doble, Curate of Redruth, at 
the Annual Festival of the Old Cornwall Societies held at Hayle, 
10th January, 1925. 


THE STORY OF BETSY FRIGGINS OF TREZELAH. 


The following story was told to my father by an old Ludgvan man, 
named Glasson, in 1870. It is of interest as showing the strong 
belief in spirits prevalent among the Cornish peasantry until quite 
recent years. It is well known to everybody in the parishes of 
Gulval and Ludgvan, and I have often, on refering to the story in 
conversation with country people in these two parishes, been 
given additional details. I give it here in its complete form, 
inserting details contributed by at least six different persons. It 
has, I believe, never been printed before. 


About loo years ago there was a woman living at the little village 
of Trezelah in Gulval parish—the house she lived in is still pointed 
out—called Betsy Friggins. Her husband's father, old Dick 
Friggins, outlived his son, Betsy's husband. He desired to leave all 
his worldly goods to his daughter in-law, Betsy, and made a will to 
this effect. A certain Tom Cattran, however, who seems to have 
been a bad lot, forged a will by which everything was left to him- 
self, and being present at old Dick's death, which was sudden—he 
was taken with a seizure—signed it with the dead man's hand. 
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The old man's spirit, however, could not rest—it appeared to Tom 
Cattran and frightened him; then it appeared to Betsy Friggins 
four times—first in a field where she was laying out clothes on the 
bushes to dry; a second time in a field where she was reaping, 
visible only to her, so that she called out, “Why, here's old Dick 
again,” but no one else saw anything; a third time in her bedroom 
at night when it told her of the original will, so that she was 
enabled to recover the property from Cattran, and finally, one 
dark night, when she was “fitting” supper for the family (one 
account states that she was emptying ashes outside the house, 
another that she was ironing in the kitchen) the spirit appeared 
and said “You must come with me!” She refused, and her brother 
also tried to prevent her going, but the spirit insisted, saying that 
he would take care no harm would come to her, and carried her 
away on a white horse through the air to Ludgvan Churchtown. 
Passing over Treassowe Trees she dropped her shoe into a furze- 
croft, where it was found some time after by some men cutting 
furze, and her bonnet as it fell was caught in the trees. She was at 
first unconscious, but came to her senses when she lost her shoe. 
She was put down by the style leading into Ludgvan churchyard, 
or (according to another version) by Dick's grave. Glasson said it 
was Ludgvan Lés, (some distance further). The spirit then said, 
“You shall see me disappear, with a sound of thunder, into the 
grave!” which forthwith happened. It soon reappeared, however, a 
second spirit now with it who desired Betsy to go with him, the 
first spirit advising her not to (the two are described as “white” or 
“good” and “black” or “bad” respectively.io It then took her back 
in the same way as they had come, and her family saw her flung 


10 [These seem to be the bwcca du, or black imp, and bucca gwidn, white or harmless 
imp, of old Cornish folklore. The former is considered as a fiend and the latter 
as a mere ghost. — Ed.] 
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violently through the doorway, “like lightning.” One informant 
told me that Betsy would never tell anyone why she was carried 
away, or what happened in the churchyard This is probable, for it 
is believed that if you reveal what a spirit has said to you some evil 
is sure to happen to you. Another version represents the air-borne 
Betsy as returning to Trezelah on her own feet. 


This genuine piece of Cornish folklore is remarkable, not so much 
in itself, as from having really been firmly believed in by the entire 
population of several parishes. Glasson said that he had heard the 
story from the woman's daughter, the wife of Allen, who kept the 
old inn at Ludgvan. One of my informants had heard the story 
told by her father, who had learnt it from Betsy's brother. Another 
told me that he was her great grandson. 


OTHER SPIRITS. 


The late Dr. Hosking of Penzance once observed at Treassowe 
(pronounced Trazza), the place mentioned in the above story, a 
large stone trough turned upside down, just in front of a thatched 
house. On enquiry he was told that it was kept in that position 
because a spirit was underneath it. The spirit had been “laid by 
Passon Stevens,” and had been under the trough for a long time. A 
woman at Treassowe Trees told me in 1898 that she well 
remembered this trough with the spirit beneath it, but it had since 
been “putt to some use.” She added, “They do say that many 
sperets has been laid to rest at Trazza.” It may be noted that 
Treassowe is mentioned in connection with a story of a spirit on p. 
256 of Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of England, [while 
its trees are referred to in a story from Zennor, in which a little 
girl is carried by a spirit to Ludgvan, her shoe (loosened through 
skimming the trees) being found in Ludgvan Churchyard. 
Bottrell, Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall, 3rd 
Series, p.89 — Ed.] 
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A woman at Gulval told me that there was once a ghost at 
Kenegie, in the summerhouse, and several parsons had failed to 
lay it. At last Parson Polkinghorne — “whipped ‘un up” to Kenegie 
House, where it would not rest and thence to Castle Gate, where it 
was laid; but Bottrell tells this story with much more detail. There 
was also, she said, a spirit “laid” in a clock near the glasshouses at 
Gulval Cross. The reader may remember Selden's saying, “It was 
never merry world since the fairies left dancing, and the parson 
left conjuring.” Cornwall at least was “merry” in these ways long 
after Seldon died in 1654. 


At Newlyn, near Penzance, a spirit called “Bucka” is believed to 
come down Paul Hill, by “Buckas’ Pass,” and haunt the road to 
Penzance. 


The daughter of a doctor in Penzance told me in 1898 that if 
anyone was obliged to come into Penzance at night to fetch her 
father, someone else had to be roused up to come with him. When 
the doctor started for Newlyn or returned home they would say 
“Shan’t us put ‘ee part of the way, Doctor?” evidently thinking that 
he would be afraid to go alone. 


PISKEYS 


The above mentioned old man, named Glasson told my father 
how he was “pisky-laden” one bright moonlight night. He was 
returning to Ludgvan from Gulval. He started several times, but 
always found himself coming back to the place he had left, with 
Gulval Church tower straight before him in the moonlight At last 
he turned his coat inside out, put it on and reached Ludgvan 
without further mishap. 
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LUDGVAN WATER. 


On a certain day in the year, Glasson said, Ludgvan water ran 
wine. If anyone looked out of the window the spell was broken. An 
old woman, anxious to see the wonder, once looked out of the 
window, and since then the miracle has ceased. 


THE FROGS BONE. 


A choirboy at Madron told me, very seriously, that “there is a bone 
in the frog’s body which will cure the wildest horse.” and that he 
had heard of a horse in the parish tamed in this way. The bone. 
however, “is not easy to find,’—which our readers will readily 
believe. 


A SPIDER CHARM. 


At Penzance it is believed that if anyone is suffering from some 
particular disease (the nature of which I cannot now remember) 
he can be cured in the following manner:—You put some spiders 
in a bag and hang it in the sick-chamber so that the spiders can 
obtain no nourishment, - they will of course die, and as they die 
the complaint will leave the sick person. 


A ROOF CHARM. 


There is a round stone boss on the roof of the farm of Hendra, in 
Madron Parish (a 17th century house). The late Mr. Robins 
Bolitho told me that he asked the farmer many years ago what the 
object of the boss was, and he replied “To keep off the old black 
witch.” 11 


"This looks like a variant of the usual “Pisky-pow,” decoration and belief —Ed. 
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I conclude with a curious old Cornish nursery rhyme I find in one 
of my father's notebooks:- 


I would that I were where I wish; 

Out on the sea in a tombey dish; 

When the dish begins to fill, 

I wish I was on Mousehole Hill; 

When the hill begins to crack, 

I wish I was on Daddy's back; 

When Daddy's back begins to ache. 

I wish that I was sitting down a-eating currant cake." 


Tombey is apparently for “temberen,” wooden. Another version 
has cloamen, i.e., of earthenware, in its place. 


The Redruth and Chacewater Railway. 
By Two Old Cornwallites 


A stranger passing through the village of Carharrack would at 
once be struck by the evidence there of something that “has been.” 
There are no railway lines, but it is plainly to be seen that there 
once were. Now grass grows in the track, the pailings are mostly 
broken down—probably for firewood—and the gates and little 
sentry-boxes have disappeared. Were he sufficiently interested to 
follow the track for some little way, the enquiring visitor would 
soon find his path barred by a hedge which has only been there a 
few years, but already looks as if it "belonged." For some time the 
sight of that hedge induced in the neighbours a feeling of 
resentment, but even that is passing away. 
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These are the relics of the Redruth and Chacewater Railway, 
about which may be gleaned the following facts some of the more 
technical of these being from an article in The Locomotive, Nov. 
15th, 1915 :— Run entirely by Messrs. John Taylor and Sons, 
London, from first to last, this railway, which, with its branches 
and sidings, traversing the once celebrated copper-mining District 
of the United and Clifford Amalgamated Mines, covers about 12 
miles, was first opened Jan. 30th, 1825 On that date three flag- 
decked covered wagons, as we learn from an old Royal Cornwall 
Gazette, took several of the proprietors and their friends on a joy 
ride from Wheal Buller Mine to the new quay at Restronguet 
Creek—“moving briskly onward along the inclined plane with no 
other impelling power than their own gravity, exciting expressions 
of surprise and approbation.” They covered the distance to 
Naraba, nearly 8 miles, in 65 minutes, and after inspecting the 
work at the quay were drawn back “by a light horse in less than 
an hour and a half,” the day being finished “in the utmost 
conviviality” at Foss’s Hotel. Redruth. 


Horses were still used until 1854, when two 0-4-2 saddle tank 
locomotives, Miner and Smelter, were procured from Messrs. 
Neilson and Co., of Glasgow, and in 1859 a third, of the 0-6-0 
type, named Spitfire. All three engines had outside cylinders. 


The Miner was re built at the Devoran depot in 1869 as a six- 
coupled engine with new boiler, and larger cylinders were added 
in 1902, but the rest of the engine and boiler ran continuously as 
re-built in 1869, until September 25th, 1915, when the line was 
closed, which speaks well for its design and material. This engine 
and boiler, photographed after 40 years use, on leaving the shed 
for its last trip, shows what is probably the last example of a 
locomotive fitted with the domed "haycock " firebox to be at work 
in this country. On its last journey it hauled 10 trucks, each of 
about 4 tons net weight, the total gross load, including engine, 
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being about 80 tons. The steam pressure was 110lbs. per square 
inch. Cylinders, 12in. diameter, with a stroke of 18 inches. Driving 
wheels, 42in. diameter. Weight of engine and boiler about 16 tons. 
The gauge of the line is 48in. The older type rails, 50lb per yard, 
laid in cast-iron chairs on granite blocks (without fish plates), of 
which there were about 50,000, set about 3 feet apart, instead of 
wooden sleepers. Near the port of Devoran a heavier section rail 
had latterly been adopted of 72Ilbs per yard. In about 7 miles the 
line rises to an elevation of about 600 feet above sea-level. 


It was originally intended to run a branch line to Chacewater from 
the main trunk at Hayle Mills, hence the title “Redruth and 
Chasewater Railway.” A considerable sum of money was actually 
spent at that point in cutting and embanking, but this part of the 
undertaking was never completed, and although known officially 
as “Redruth and Chasewater Railway” the line never ran to 
Chacewater. 


The Company's affairs eventually came into the Chancery Court, 
although it is not on record that this resulted from the outlay on 
commencing the Chacewater branch, but Messrs. John Taylor and 
Sons continued to act for the Court as managers. 


Mr. J. Fred Tyacke, of the above firm, conducted the company's 
affairs at Devoran for the last 30 years of its existence. 


The terminus at Redruth was at Pednandrea Mine and a branch 
line ran from Pennance to Wheal Buller with a depot on the 
western side of Buller Hill, beside which some miles of rails 
allowed of the delivery of coal and return shipment of copper ore 
for the many mines served by the line. 


Of the noteworthy works of engineering carried out by old-time 
miners in West Cornwall, this railway ranks in importance with 
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that of the County Adit, the Portreath Crofthandy Tram Road, and 
the Wheal Unity Leat. 


To the facts already given may be added the following notes 
received from one of the late officials. 


“The first Act of Parliament was obtained about the year 1821. 
During the 30 years when it was simply a tram line worked by 
horses these were kept at Carharrack and Devoran The small 
trucks would carry about 30 cwt. Taking coal from Devoran to the 
mines in Gwennap and Redruth districts. On the return journey 
they brought copper ore which was shipped to South Wales. This 
trade grew to such an extent that an Act of Parliament was later 
obtained for working by steam. Three engines were then provided, 
and some 120 or 130 trucks, each carrying 4 or 5 tons. The 
undertaking paid handsomely for many years but with the decline 
of mining in the districts served it gradually became impossible to 
keep it going.” 


But to some the railway will be more interesting from the point of 
view of a villager who was a child going to school from 30 to 40 
years ago. Then the great event of the day was “The Train.” In the 
distance a whistle would be heard, the woman in the sentry-box 
would leisurely proceed to pack up her knitting, then what a race 
for the children to get across the track before the gate was closed! 
Having got there, there was nothing more to do but to glue their 
faces to the gate and watch. Sometimes the train was going up 
with trucks full of bright shining coal, sometimes coming back 
empty or laden with ores which were not nearly so interesting to 
the little spectators as the shining coal.12 But one figure always 


12 [More frequently in later years waiting waggons might be seen on the Wheal 
Buller siding laden with still more shining ingots of smelted tin, a tempting though 
burdensome freight—Ed.] 
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called for attention—Mr. Clare, the guard, in his uniform, 
balancing himself on a truck and signalling to the gate opener how 
many more journeys would be made.13 Sometimes a child had put 
a pin on the line to be crushed into a sword, or two pins crossed to 
make a pair of scissors. Then what heart-burnings! Would Mr. 
Clare see what was going on and be angry? It was quite as serious 
to the child as if it had been a block big enough to upset the whole 
train. And what joy it was to race up the track when the train was 
coming, just to see if it could be done in time, and without being 
caught at it? 


Now it is all over, and the next generation will hardly realise that 
there ever was a “Redruth and Chasewater Railway.” 


MY GOOD FRIDAY’S OUTEN 
By JAN.” 


When I wor going up the road Good Friday forenoon, thinks I, 
“Why, Jan, thee’st knaw the auld pig es for the market nixt waik, 
and thee’st ought be looking out fur a young sucker to take the 
place ofn ; thee’st better make ‘quiries of the fust keenly man 
thee’st mait”; so when I got up to the village and there was old 
Dicky Chenawden who b’long worken down along with Squire 
Tucker, “Here,” sez I, “thee’rt the very wan I want for ta see, dost 
tha knaw anywan what ‘a got some young suckers for sale?” 


'3 [The trucks had wooden blocks to serve as buffers. Miners whose homes were 
at Gwennap or Carharrack District used often to get a lift on the train on going 
home from “bal” and it was amusing to see such miners at times jump off whilst 
traveling at full speed, race along the track, and catch up with one of the front 
trucks, to converse with a friend. — Ed] 
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“Iss,” sez ee, “old Farmer ‘Vaskis over to ‘Varth ‘e got a fine lot of 
veers, but I da b’laive he want for to sell the old sow along with 


cf ” 


em. 


“Aw,” sez I, “I d’ only want wan sucker, now tis coming in 
summer, I only b’long keep two in tha winter—bit company like in 
the dark nights, an’ ‘elp keep wan tother warm, thee’st knaw.” 


“Lev me see,” sez Dicky, “why I belaive Farmer Jinkin, up 
Pennance, ought t’ ‘ave a belly of veers about now; thee’st better 
go up and see ‘e ‘bout it.” So off I goes, soase, up to Pennance and 
see’d Farmer Jinkin, and sure ‘nough ‘e had as fine a belly of veers 
as one wud wish for ta see, and I ‘greed ‘long weth un to come up 
fur wan, ind nixt waik. 


Well, soase, what I were wanten tell ‘ee was, that when I comed 
out of Farmer Jenkin’s, I seed heaps of men, wemmen and 
cheldern carren baskets and kittles, and the little maids ‘ad fiam 
new dolls carryen, goen all in some coose up a lane laiden to Carn 
Marth, — “What’s up?” sez I to myself, “I belaive I’d best folly ‘em 
and see what they be apon, t’day’s Good Friday, too, and I arn’t 
working afore ‘morrow marning, so I’d as well make a day of it 
now I'm here?” Well, I folleyed ‘em for bout a quarter mile, s’pose, 
when they put down their baskets and kittles on the ground. The 
wemmen and some of the men sot down, too, but all the young 
cheldern runned away down out o’ sight, so I stanked out as fast 
as I cud to see where they was going to, and when I got there, they 
was all down by a will. 


“What wiil es this?” sez I. “I dedn’ knaw there was narry wan 


here!” and they all said, amost in wan breth “This is Figgie 
Dowdy’s Will, maister!” 
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“Figgie Dowdy?” sez I, “Why. I never ‘eard tell of no sech man, nor 
wumman neither!” “You ‘aven’,” sez a ould man weth grey wiskers 
up to un, who they called Mester Treloar, “Well, I s’pose I be the 
ouldest wan ‘bout here and I cain’t mind th’ ould fella, mesilf, but 
I’ve allers ben tould as ‘ow ‘e lived ‘ere ‘bouts and maade this here 
will fur isself, an’ by raison other people comed ‘ere and tooked 
away a’s water, ‘e put a door pon the will and locken’d up so they 
shudn’.—Come’st down ‘ere, and see where ‘e had a’s hangens to, 
and all.” So, soase, I clembed down ovar the bank and there a wor, 
sure ‘nough—two ould crooks ‘pon wan side and some ould hits 0’ 
iron ‘pon tother. 


When I'd done looken at un, Mester T’loar asked me ded I iver 
‘ear tha ould song bout Figgie Dowdy’s Will. “Naw,”" sez I, “I 
cudn’ say as how I ded.” So ‘e tould off a varse like this here:— 


Figgie Dowdy ‘ad a will, 

Up ’pon top of Carn Marth ‘ill, 

He locken’d up by night and day, 
For fear they'd carr’ the water ‘way.” 


They do say there wor moor varses, ‘bout figs as well as water, an’ 
better po’try too, I shudn’ be frightened, but they’re all lost and 
forgotten. 


I wor jist upon goin’ agin, when a cheeld there bro’t her doll up to 
me, and sez she, “Will ‘ee cressen my doll for me, plaise, maister?” 
“Cresten yer doll, cheeld vean,” sez I. “Why, I niver knawed sich 
things was iver done, and besides, I beant a menister, ef they 
was!” And then it come to me like a draim, how I'd heard me ould 
mother say as how she b’longed to ‘ave her doll cressened up to 
Rabbit Rock on Good Fridays—right up ‘bove Tank there where 
“Miner” and “Spitfire” da take in their water to—and ‘ere it was, 
gooin on, and a brave ould conformence it wor, too. Fust the 
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youngest cheeld corned up to Mester T’loar and gove’n her doll, 
and ‘ee axed her what she want’n called. “I da want for ‘er to be 
called Meery,” she sez. “’cause my taycher down school towld me a 
some nice story ‘bout Meery last Sunday and I thoft I’d like for me 
doll to be cressend en Meery, after she.” “So she shall, me dear,” 
sez Mester T’loar; “so she shall!” and he bint down to the water 
and dipped a’s ‘ands en et, splashed a drap or two ovar the doll’s 
face and eyes and told off “Meery ‘ad a little lamb,” or something, 
and sez, “I cressen tha ‘Meery!’ and then ‘e gove’n back to the 
cheeld agin, and she runned off t’er mawther with her Meery in 
her arms. So the conformence went on, and me helpen, till they 
was all cressend, by all such names as “Victoria,” and “Martha,” 
and “Flourance,” and more’n I can tell, besides. 


Well, soase, after the cressenen war ovar thay all filled thar kittles 
with water from the will, and sez I, “Off home, I s’pose, now ‘en, 
you?” “No,” sez thay, “We’re goen up Sunny Bank now t’ave our 
tay, comest ‘long weth we, you, and ‘ave a dish of tay, too!” 


“Thankey, sure,” sez I, “It be ter’ble kind of ‘ee and I'll be ever sa 
plaised to ‘ave tay ‘long weth ee.” So off we traipsed till, ‘most on 
top o’ Carn Marth, sez Mester T’loar “Now ‘ere we are, up ta 
Sunny Bank, lev us setty down ‘ere in the Tooth and ‘ave all the 
sunshine to oursilves, you cheldern be off and get some brouse for 
the fire, we men ‘Il make a fireplace while tha wemmen da cut up 
saffern caakes and spread tha bread and butter. 


“Well, soase, after tay — an’ a fine tay, too - we talked some ‘bout 
one thing and some ‘bout tother, and somebody sez, “What a 


lovely view et es, weth Falmouth ‘Arbour and all the ships en et!” 


“The tide es en,” sez, another, “for you can see the water up to 
Devoran.” 
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“It is.” sez I, “an you can see most all the Devoran tramline, too, 
looking fram down below Croft’Andy, right up through C’rarrack, 
along Pennance; way up ta Buller Hill, and part way in ‘Druth!” 


“Do you knaw,” sez a man—I da furgit a’s name—“that twas my 
father cut most of thay moorstone blocks what the rails are fixed 
pon?” 


“No,” sez I. “I diden knaw et, you, but ‘e must ‘a had some big job 
cutten all they.” 


“Iss, aw ded,” sez tha man, “an I’ve ‘eard en tell as how when aw 
comed up ‘ere from down South Country for ta live, most a 
‘undred years ago now, Carn Marth wor covered all awver with 
great moorstone rocks jist like Carn Brea ovar there, but the 
Devoran Railway wor then maken an’ seein’ they offered a shellen 
a piece for any moorstone the right size, took down on the line to 
em, my father, mother and older brothers turned to, and with 
boryers, jumpers, feathers and pins and gunpowder they cleared 
all the rocks off tha top of this place.” “Well, now!” sez I “I allers 
wandered how Carn Brea was covered with sich great stoanes and 
Carn Marth so bare as a bald ‘ead, now I da know why ‘tis! Who’d 
‘a thoft it?” 


“An what ‘bout thay barrows—tumblers14 what they da call—that 
was on top of this hill?” axed anawther man — Thee’st knaw un; 
ould Jack Trewin—‘“I ‘eard the schoolmaister up to St. Dye say as 
how there wore three tumblers here weth ould Ancient British 
Kings burrid en em till some miners scat em up, more’n a 
hundred years ago, looking for treasure. When they got ta the 
middle of ‘em they found nawthen but some ould cloamen pots 


‘4 The Ordnance Survey shows three tumuli on the hill. 
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fulled up with ashes, and they was sa mazed ‘bout et that they 
thrawed em on the floor and scat em all to sherds.” 


“Aw! cloamen pots?—What a pity,” sez I, “They might ‘a maade 
‘andsome orneymints for somewan’s dresser or mantlepiece!” We 
stopped thar chatting ‘bout wan thing and tother all about Carn 
Marth till the sun wor going down, so “Sunny Bank” wadn’ sunny 
no moor and a wor time for we all to git off home agin, arid when 
I got down to the village who do ‘ee think I seed agin but Dicky 
Chenawden comen out of the “Siven Stars.” 


“Well,” sez ‘e “ave ‘ee bot yer young sucker?” 


“Tss, ’ve been an’ spoke for un,” sez I, “and I be mighty well 
plaised with the looks of un.” 

“I’m glad for to ‘ear et””, sez Dicky, “and I da wesh ‘ee tha best of 
luck weth un when you do git un.” 


“Thankey” sez I, “I’ve ‘ad luck by un already, for—my lor—what 
weth Figgie Dowdy’s Will, and tumblers weth cloamen pots, an’ 
all, I shain’t fergit this Good Friday for ‘ears to come. I niver 
knawed so much ‘bout Carn Marth afore, and I shudn knaw et 
now ef I dedn’ go see for that young sucker up ta Farmer Jinkin’s.” 


MOCK MAYORS IN CORNWALL. 
By W. T. MARTIN. 


The list of Cornish “Mock Mayors” is a long one, so it will only be 
possible here to glance briefly at some of them. We shall find in 
them nothing very edifying but they have nevertheless a well 
recognised folk-lore interest. There were certain incidents 
common to all such elections; they nearly always took place in 
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Feast Week; the “Mayor” was made “gloriously drunk,” and after a 
ride on a wain or cart was thrown into a river or even on to a 
rubbish heap. They were, of course, mere burlesques, with more 
than a tinge of riotousness, but those carrying them out were 
firmly convinced that they were as fully authorised by law as they 
were by custom. Some of the most interesting are:- 


ST. GERMANS —The big Walnut Tree, at the foot of Nut tree Hill, 
has been the scene of many a gay May Fair. On the morning of the 
29th May, the “Mayor” was “chosen with many formalities 
remarkable only for their rude and rough nature.” Events started 
at some “bush-house," where the “Mayor” had been drinking 
freely of the fair-ale. He was mounted on a wain or cart, and was 
drawn round the Walnut Tree, proclaiming his jurisdiction over 
the ancient borough for the ensuing year. 


LOSTWITHIEL.—We read of this that "upon Little Easter Sunday, 
the freeholders of the Town and Manor of Lostwithiel, by 
themselves or their deputies did there assemble, amongst whom 
one (as it fell his lot by turn), bravely apparelled, gallantly 
mounted, with crown on his head, a sceptre in his hand, a sword 
borne before him and dutifully attended by all the rest also on 
horseback, rode through the principal street to the church. There 
the Curate in his best “beseene” solemnly received him at the 
Churchyard stile and conducted him to hear divine service, after 
which he repaired with the same pomp to a house prepared for 
that purpose, made a feast to his attendants, kept the table's end 
himself, and was served with kneeling assay (tasting of food to 
prove it unpoisoned) and all other rites due to the estate of a 
prince; with which dinner the ceremony ended, and every man 
returned home again."—Carew. 


BODMIN. - Of this we are told:—“A very curious carnival was 
generally held under a Lord of Misrule in July, on Halgavea Moor, 
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near Bodmin. The youths of Bodmin would solemnly arrest any 
stranger and take him before the “Mayor of Halgaver,” where he 
was charged with ‘wearing one spur, or going untrussed, or 
wanting a girdle, or some such felony.’ After he had been 
arraigned and tried with all requisite circumstances, judgment 
was given 'in formal terms and executed in some ungracious 
prank or other, more to the scorn than the hurt of the party 
condemned.” 


POLPERRO —The election here took place on Peter's Tide, the 
festival of the Patron Saint of Polperro. The person who was 
chosen to fill this post of mimic dignity was generally some half- 
witted or drunken fellow, who tricked out in tinsel finery, elected 
his staff of constables, and these armed with staves, accompanied 
his chariot (some fish-jowster's cart, dressed with green boughs) 
through the town, stopping at each inn, where he made a speech 
full of large promises of full work, better wages, and a liberal 
allowance of beer during his term of office. 


He then demanded a quart of the landlord's ale, which was gauged 
with mock ceremony, and if adjudged short, the measure was, 
after being emptied, broken on the wheel of the car. Having 
completed the perambulation of the town, his attendants often 
made a facetious end of the pageant by wheeling the "Mayor" and 
his "chariot" with some impetus into the tide. 


PENRYN.—This ceremony was observed in the Autumn, on a day 
in September or October, when hazel-nuts were ripe and nutting 
day was kept by the poor people and children. 


The journeymen tailors went from Penryn and Falmouth to 
Mylor, where they made choice of the wittiest amongst them to fill 
the office of "Mayor." His title was "The Mayor of Mylor," and 
when chosen he was borne on a chair upon the shoulders of four 
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strong men from his "good town of Mylor" to his "ancient borough 
of Penryn." He was preceded by torch-bearers and two "Town 
Sergeants" in gowns and cocked hats, with cabbages instead of 
maces, and surrounded by a guard armed with staves. Just 
outside Penryn he was met with a band of music, which played 
him into the town. 


Bonfires were lighted and fireworks set off soon after dusk. It was 
popularly supposed that this choosing of a "Mock Mayor" was 
permitted by a clause in the Town Charter, but that it need hardly 
be said was not so. One year the (legal) Mayor of Penryn 
determined to put a stop to this farce, and he, with his officers and 
constables, proceeded to meet the "Mock Mayor" just outside the 
town, intending to arrest the ringleaders and put them in the cells 
for the night, but the "Mock Mayor" and his followers were too 
many for the Mayor of Penryn, who with his officers and 
constables were "arrested" and put in the cells instead. 


The foregoing are noted, some more fully, in such books as 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, Hunt's Popular Romances, 
Courtney's Cornish Feasts and Folklore and Gomme's Village 
Community; those that follow are less known, some of them being 
here first recorded in print. 


ST. NEOTS.—The election of a Mock Mayor at St. Neots was a 
custom observed within living memory. The Mayor usually got 
drunk and ended his brief career by being taken to the river in a 
wheelbarrow and ducked.—(W. A. Pascoe, N. & Q. in Western 
Morning News.) 


PELYNT —In the parish of Pelynt it was once the custom to elect a 
"Mayor" on Fair Day (June 24th.) The elect was made as drunk as 
could be, certain rough ceremonies were gone through and words 
were read over him with mock solemnity. When duly proclaimed 
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"Mayor of Pelynt," his "Worship" was lifted into his Mayoral Car 
and drawn through the village by donkeys. From the "Mason's 
Arms," on the Green, round the churchyard, up to the top of the 
village, back over the hill and up to the "Axe" now the "Jubilee,") 
the Mayor went behind his steeds, followed by laughirg crowds. 
After a last drink at the "Axe" the "neggars" (“assnegers”, 
assinegos, Spanish asnico) were galloped down the hill to the old 
Shute Pond, where he was thrown into the mud and thoroughly 
drenched.- -(J. E. Grigson, N. & Q. in Western Morning News). 


BUDOCK —Feast Sunday here is the fifth Sunday before 
Christmas, and upon that day some of the inhabitants would meet 
at the hotel to arrange the programme for the following day— 
Feast Monday. During the morning the crowd usually went 
rabbit-hunting, returning to the hotel at about mid-day. Here the 
one who could drink the most beer and could tell the tallest yarn 
was nominated for election as "Mayor of Budock." A "Town Crier" 
with his bell went round the village telling the public that Mr. So- 
and-So was to be elected Mayor of Budock at 6 o'clock that 
evening at the hotel, and that a large attendance was expected. 
The election duly took place, and the new "Mayor" stood drinks to 
all in the room, after which he went outside to make a speech to 
the crowd that had come to see the fun. Very often the Mayor was 
by then so drunk that he could not stand upright, let alone make a 
speech, but if one was possible this commonly dealt with domestic 
matters, giving sage counsel thereon. The custom still lingers at 
Budock - to some extent. 


CONSTANTINE —Constantine Feast is the nearest Sunday to 
March oth. Monday was usually quiet, but on Tuesday the fun 
began with drinking and dancing at the two public houses, the 
"Queen's Arms" and the "Cornish Arms." 
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Wednesday's frolic was what might be called the aftermath of the 
Feast revelry. Drunkenness was rife, with a scarcity of money as a 
result. Then an opportunity was afforded to some careless reveller 
to recoup himself somewhat by complying with the request to act 
as the “Mayor of Constenton15,” for which he received about 7/6. 


It was the usual custom to have someone from an adjoining parish 
to fill this office. 


After being made quite drunk, the new Mayor was adorned with a 
Mayoral Hat kept for the occasion, and placed in a cart, which was 
drawn round the village by others who were more or less 
intoxicated. 


Sometimes, a "Deputy Mayor" was appointed, who took his place 
in the cart along with the Mayor, his chief duty being to keep the 
Mayor on his feet during their ride. The Mayoral procession 
started from the "Queen's Arms.” Halts were made at various 
places on the way, where the Mayor would deliver an address on 
the subject chosen by his hearers. If the village had suffered any 
special offence or scandal during the year, a halt would be made 
outside the house of the chief actor or actors and advice given as 
to their future conduct. After completing the tour of the village the 
cart was taken down to the Ponjeravah River and the "Worthy 
Mayor" was tipped out into midstream. The last occasion on 
which a "Mayor of Constenton" was elected was in 1857, when it 
was witnessed by the newly-appointed Vicar, the Rev. R. F. B. 
Richards, who was so disgusted with, the affair that he used all his 
powers to prevent it taking place again.—(Mr. Jas Roberts, 
Bradford). 


'5 [The name in Cornish is Coszentyn, hence the accent. "Constantine" in Welsh 
similarly becomes Cystennyn, in which both an # and a ¢ disappear —Ed._] 
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HELSTON.—We should expect Helston, the home of the Furry 
Dance, to have some share in such old customs, and the following 
poster shows that they were once fully observed: — 


HELSTON FURRY DAY 

A grand procession will parade the town on Friday, the 8th day of 
May, 1857, in the following order:—Outrider on horseback; a 
strong body of police; Aunt Mary Moses, on a white palfrey with 
her squires and attendants; band; constables, with their staffs of 
office; His Worship the Mayor of St. John's, drawn by six 
"Jerusalem ponies"; coachman and two postillions in gorgeous 
liveries, attended by his secretary and groom; city crier, in a 
carriage and pair; the council men, two and two. 


The procession will enter the town at 9 o'clock precisely.Dated 1st 
May, 1857.— Carlyon. Printer, Bookseller, Stationer, etc., Helston. 
(An apprentice wanted). 


Mr. A. S. Oates, Secretary of Helston Old Cornwall Society, to 
whom we owe this poster, thinks that for quite thirty years this 
celebration has been abandoned. In its last days, he says, it had 
degenerated into a Furry Day pro-procession in which a little 
Toby-frilled dog rode tied on a donkey and accompanied by a few 
men in grotesque dress who played on pan-pipes and drum and 
made a collection. 


CHACEWATER.—About twenty-five years ago the election of the 
"Mayor of Chacewater" was carried out on a grand scale, but it 
degenerated into a simple beer drinking affair, and finally died 
out about ten or twelve years ago. In this case there was a "Mock 
Mayor and Corporation," and one of its most important officials 
was a "Beer-taster" 
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Some years ago, Killifreth Mine, in this neighbourhood, was 
worked by a French company, who happened to hold a Director's 
Meeting at Paull's Hotel at the same time as the election of the 
"Mayor" was taking place. The Chairman of Directors on being 
asked if he would like to be introduced to the "Mayor of 
Chacewater," replied "mais certainement, Monsieur," and as 
much to his own amazement as to the amusement of those more 
familiar with the custom was presented to the thoroughly drunken 
"Mayor." 


LANNER.—At Lanner the election took place on Boxing Day. A 
crowd would gather at the "Miner's Arms," select the “Mayor,” 
blacken his face, put a large white collar and a cow's chain, with a 
piece of tinplate as a pendant, round his neck, and place him on a 
donkey or in a cart. A procession was then formed, headed by a 
man riding another donkey, and ringing a bell. With more 
"officials" mounted on donkeys or in wagons they marched 
through the village to Lanner Moor accompanied by a fife and 
drum band. Here at the "Rogers' Arms" or “Uncle Joe's” as it was 
more often called a halt was made for drink. The procession then 
marched back to Lanner Square again, and at the "Miner's Arms" 
after certain customary formalities had been gone through, the 
Mayor was duly installed in his office, seated in a chair on the 
table. 


Some of his "Officers" then went out into the square and asked 
any people who happened to pass along to "stand their footing." If 
they refused they were arrested and brought before the Mayor's 
Court, or as it was called in this district the “Cuckle's Court.” If 
they still refused, the "Cuckle" would pass a sentence of 
punishment, under which the offender had his face blackened and 
was then locked in the "spence" under guard. 
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A stranger entering the bar and placing a silver coin on the 
counter in payment for his drink, would be arrested for uttering 
counterfeit coin, only gold being “legal tender" during the Court. 
His money would be taken to pay for the drink which was to come 
later. 


Everyone present ordered and paid for whatever drink he choose, 
Ale, beer or spirits, all would be poured into the huge ribbon- 
decked "Cuckles," Cup, one designed by the potter for a less 
honourable service. The "Cuckle" having first drunk the health of 
all present, made a speech containing such useful suggestions as 
that Carn Marth Hill should be levelled off to fill in the Lanner 
Valley, or that the River Fal should be brought up as far as 
Comford, after which the "cup" was passed round for all to drink 
from. 


PEACE (near Carnkie, Illogan).—This was held at the public 
house there, during Illogan Feast week, and was very similar to 
that at Lanner, but without the procession. 


ILLOGAN —This was also held during Feast Week at the local 
public house. Mark Watts. a dwarf, and an expert at playing the 
Jew's-harp, was often chosen “Mayor.” The proceedings were like 
those at Peace. 


FOUR LANES—"Cuckle's Court" at Four Lanes was held during 
Wendron Feast Week, at the public house in the square :- 


"Gwendron Feast and Cuckle's Court; 
Come every man and stand his quart," 


is a well known saying in this district. 
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The arrangements were very much like those at Lanner and Peace. 
Strangers were arrested and brought before the "Cuckle" to such 
an extent at this place that complaints were made to the 
authorities, who put a stop to the game. 


STITHIANS,—Here again the election of a Mayor took place 
during feast week, generally on the Saturday. 


The proceedings started at the "Seven Stars," where the 
"Councillors" would meet and call upon the retiring "Mayor" to 
give an account of his year's office. He told them what the rates 
had amounted to and on what they had been spent. If there was a 
deficiency or a difference between the two amounts he would have 
to stand at the bar and serve drinks to all the "Councillors" They 
next held a public meeting on the parish green, where speeches 
were made and nominations received for the new "Mayor and 
Councillors." The voting was done by show of hands. If a new 
"Mayor" had been chosen he would come forward with the 
retiring "Mayor," Mounting a wain, both then shook hands and 
seated themselves on two chairs at the back of it. Each Mayor had 
a ribbon of distinctive colour. The wain was decorated with the 
retiring Mayor's colour and the "Councillors" wore the same as a 
buttonhole ribbon. 


At the order of the "Mayor" the "Councillors" entered the shafts of 
the wain and pulled it through the village down to the "Foundry 
Pub," which was known as the "Seat of the Borough." Here the 
retiring "Mayor" made a speech about the management of the 
parish, the conditions of the roads and the farms, etc. Then 
someone with foresight would ask him: "How much money have 
you got? If he could show more money than the new Mayor" he 
would be re-elected in his place, after which all retired into the 
"Foundry Pub" to drink the health of the "Mayor" at his expense. 
—(Mr. R. Jolly). 
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CROWLAS.—There was a properly appointed "Mayor of Crowlas," 
elected at an inn in Lower Quarter, Ludgvan, on Ludgvan Feast. 
As part of the ceremony the "Mayor" was made as drunk as 
possible, then given a ride in his "coach," a wheelbarrow, with a 
somewhat riotous crowd after him; his "mayorality" generally 
ending when he was tipped out into the river, or on to a "dung- 
pile" (rubbish heap). This affair was kept up in some form until 
just before the war.—(R. Morton Nance). 


BURIAN. PENZANCE.—Miss M. A. Courtney quotes, on the 
authority of Mr. H. R. Cornish, the election of mock-mayors at 
these places. The last Penzance "Mayor of the Quay," is said to 
have died about 1880."—Cornish Feasts and Folk-lore, p. 27. 


HALSETOWN16.—The mock mayor of Halsetown was elected on 
the same date as the real mayor of St. Ives (West Cornwall). A 
business or “Council Meeting” was held after the election at which 
the following affairs always came up for discussion:- 

1) Halsetown must be lit by gas. 

2) Halsetown must have better sanitary arrangements and all 

rubbish heaps must be done away with. 

3) Halsetown must have a water supply. 
The proceedings concluded with a banquet at the Hotel, where the 
Mayoral Chair and Hat were kept. 


About 15 years ago a local newspaper gave a very long report of 
the election of the Mayor of Halsetown, and only a brief account 
of the election of the Mayor of St. Ives this we are told displeased 


'6 [Halsetown being a modern creation (built on a plan that secured a vote for 
each householder, by a former parliamentary candidate of St. Ives) the 
custom cannot have been long established there—Ed]. 
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the Mayor of St. Ives so much that he snuffed out his Halsetown 
rival. The election has at all events ceased. 


This is not a plea for the restoration of this particular part of "Old 
Cornwall," which has faded out as (with changing opinion as to 
the humour of drunken horseplay it ceased to be amusing; it is 
merely a record of some Cornish instances of an ancient custom, 
to which doubtless more could be added. As to the origin of the 
mock mayor custom, that is another though an interesting story, 
for which the reader is referred to the folk-lore studies of Sir J. G. 
Frazer, Grant Allan and G. T. Gomme. 


A CORNISH LETTER, 1711. 
From the Gwavas MSS. 


The chief importance of the following letter, here for the first time 
printed, is that it was addressed by Oliver Pender of Newlyn to 
William Gwavas, and gives an expression of contemporary 
Cornish opinion as to the merits of the Cornish written by Edward 
Lhuyd. It is only fair to say that the great Welsh philologist 
himself was, if anything, over-modest about his attempts at 
Cornish, telling Tonkin that his ode in “Cornish,” on the death of 
William III, was “not worth the trouble of reading,” and saying 
elsewhere that nothing but the absence of any other Cornish 
Grammar justified him in attempting one on so short an 
acquaintance with the language. William Gwavas had an eye 
knowledge of Cornish, as contrasted with Pender's greater ear 
knowledge, and was inclined to follow Lhuyd's example even to 
the occasional recourse to a Welsh dictionary for a "better" 
Cornish word: yet these two seem to have had little difficulty in 
understanding one another, though no Cornishman without 
knowing Welsh could quite understand Lhuyd. 
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Gwavas's letter of eleven days earlier, to which this letter replies, 
wishes Pender, in Cornish, a good price for his pilchards, and that 
there would be plenty of fish, but protests that his salt is too dear, 
then adds:—Nag o ve whath Hanter Dean Kernuak da, tha screfa 
do why, leb ez Dean Broaza, ha pylta gwell skientek en Tavaz- 
ma—mez hemma ew rag deskians ve. (Nag of-vy [correctly nens - 
oma] whath hanter den Kernuak da, dha scryfa dheugh-why, neb 
es den brassa, ha polta [pols-da] gwell skyentek, e'n tavas-ma— 
mes hemma ew rag ow deskians-vy).—"I am not yet half a good 
Cornish man, to write to you, that is a man greater, and a good 
deal better skilled, in this tongue—but this is for my instruction." 
Here is the reply :- 


Durt Newlin in Bleau Pawle, 
22 East, 1711 
Sarra Wheage 


Me rig fanja guz Lether zithen lebma, buz nagerra termen dem de 
screffa du straft arta: Rag nag ez buz lebban duath dem dro d'an 
hollan kear, marastha Dieu tha augutti ull gwerres; ma owne du 
vee ma duath do nisau blethan dro d'an Hern, nages priize 
veethes moase whath ragt'angi; an hern gwave vedn geele droeg 
d'an hern have, rag ma dro da deux mill Hosket whath in Falmeth, 
gwerres ha de boas gwerres; ha mouns screffa inna warbeddn ni. 
{Na Gwitha Hern ree pell 
Memto Orlenna {Ken Gwarra; rag prijse da eu gwell17 
(Adheworth Newlyn. e'n Blew Paul, 
an 22ves mys Est, 1711. 


'7 Such spelling as Dieu, deux, prise saggest that Pender was accustomed to writing 
to France and Holland about his pilchards as well as to Gwavas 
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Syra wheg. 
My a-wrug "fangia" ages lither seithen alemma, mes nens-esa 
termen dhem dha scryfa dheugh "straft" arta, rag nens-es mes 
lemmen deweth dhem adrodha'n holan ker, mur ras dha Dhew, 
eth-ew ogatty [ogas-dy] ol gwerthes. Ema own dha vy [dhemmo- 
vy] mayth-es deweth dha [for bys] nessa bledhen adrodha'n hern, 
nens-es prys vyth es ow-mos whath ractans-y [ragdha]; an hern 
gwav a-ven gul drok dha'n hern hav, rag ema 'drodha deu myl 
"hosket" whath en Falmouth, gwerthes ha dha vos gwerthes, hag 
emons ow-scryfa ena war-agan-pin-ny. 

{Na gwitha hern re bell 
Memento alena {Kens gwertha, rag prys da ew gwell.)- 


"From Newlyn in the Parish of Paul. 
22nd August, 1711. 

Sweet Sir, 

I did "fang" [get] your letter a week since, but I had no time to 
write to you straight again, for there is not but now an end to me 
about [I've only now finished with] the dear salt. Thank God, it is 
nearly all sold. I'm afraid there's an end till next year about the 
pilchards; its not any price that's going yet for them. The winter 
pilchards will do harm to the summer pilchards, for there's about 
two thousand hogsheads yet in Falmouth, sold and to be sold; and 
they are writing there against us. 


Memento thence {Not to keep pilchards too long 
{Before selling, for a good price is better." 


The only other Cornish in this letter is that in which Pender gives 
his reason for preferring Gwavas's Cornish to Lluyd's:— Rag na 
algia ea clappia na screffa Curnoack pecarra why. Thera moy 
Gembrack peath rig ea gweele. (Rag ny alsa-ve clappia na scryfa 
Kernuak kepar ha why. Eth-esa moy Kembrek, an pyth a-wrug-e 
gwul).— "For he could neither talk nor write Cornish like you. It 
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was more Welsh, what he did. This of course has much truth in it, 
and should warn us to base our revived Cornish solely upon the 
writings of Cornishmen, and while honouring his great 
achievements yet trusting to nothing of Lhuyd's that is not 
confirmed by them, either in vocabulary, pronunciation, grammar 
or construction. His curtailment of the use of the letter y, 
following the then current spelling of Cornish, is a convenience to 
modern printers, whose y's would be at to run short after a long 
run of Middle Cornish, in which it is the commonest letter, and 
his dh for the soft sound of th is perhaps more attractive than the 
z used by some of the old writers, but few modern writers of 
Cornish have wished to imitate his reversed letters, his dotted 
vowels, and the other phonetical devices that disguise the 
language as he wrote it. In the re-written Cornish in this issue of 
Old Cornwall the ideal adopted is that of avoiding all diacritical 
signs (which useful as they are in dictionaries and books of 
instruction are a nuisance in ordinary writing) and of spelling 
each word so that it would be recognisable by anyone accustomed 
to the purer Cornish of the Miracle Plays. This does not allow of 
reproducing the altered sounds of Late Cornish, but since these 
are clear enough in the original spelling there seems no great loss 
in avoiding the r or j for s, | for n, pecar for kepar, lebban for 
lemmen, etc., which would create difficulties.—R.M.N. 


CORNEL KERNUAK.18 


18 [The Comel Kernruak (Cornish Corner) on p. 31 of our last number consisted of 
Aesop's tale of “The Golden Eggs” in Cornish, with a request that those who 
liked to see it would write and say so. The response was sufficient to warrant the 
printing in this number of a slightly longer piece. Av Trok Dyges is a mediaeval 
folk-tale told in mediaeval Cornish, some of the best features of which seem to 
have disappeared in Late Cornish, but spelt in avoidance of the many y's of Middle 
Cornish, that letter being used only to represent the sound of English ¢. A 15th 
century Cornishman might be expected to read it without difficulty. A 17th- 
century Cornishman (or still more an 18th) would find some unfamiliar forms in 
it, but many of these would represent an older pronunciation of familiar words, 
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AN TROK DYGES. 


Eth-esa kens Tyak a-n-jefa Gonesek o len ha da en e gever. Ha pan 
glowas bos Adam, agan hendas-ny, dislen, an Gonesek-na a-ve 
mur diflases anodho, hag a-lavaras dh'e vester bos Adam, herweth 
e dibians ef, mes pen-cok, na-wrussa gul pub-tra-ol warlergh 
gorghemmenadow e Vester:—"Rag," en-meth-e, “mar pya neppeth 
defennes dhworthef vy genes, ny wrussen awos an bys terry dhe 
dhefen dhe-jy!” 


En nebes dedhiow wosa henna, e vester a-ros dhodho trok pren o 
dyges (mes heb bos mar fest, betegens, ma na ella bos egeres 
ganso) en-un-leverel dhodho:—"An trok-ma e-rof dhes, mes my a- 
th-argh ma na-negereth termen vythol, rag mar qureta endella, ty 
a-gell ow ras, cammen na vennaf dhe ry gober vyth." Ha pan 
gemersa an trok-na. ha bos e-honen, an Gonesek a-n-trelias adro, 
ha'n tu-ma ha'n tu-na, hag ef prest owth-omgows en e-honen: 
"Nans-oma ow-honen: fatel vya mar pe egeres genef an trok-ma? 
Den-vyth na-m-gwelsa en-tyogel mar quraf-vy endella." 


En ketel-ma e-fue fethes (ef a-honen kepar hag Adam) gans 
temtasion, hag eth-agoras an trok —Hag enno, seweth! e-fue 
edhen vyghan, a-nijas en kergh! 


Ena an Gonesek a-n-jefa edrek tyn, hag eth ha codha dha'n lur 
adherag pen-dheulin an Tyak. ha pesy worto a ry dhodho gefians; 
mes nefra ne-n-jefa dheworto nanyl gefians na gober.—R.M.N. 


e.g., eth-esa, thera; dheworthef-vy. durtam, etc. We should again be glad to hear from 


anyone who can make it out either wholly or in part—Ed.]. 
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SCRAPS FROM OLD MAPS. 
Collected by A PEARCE JENKIN. 


An old map on vellum of "Redruth Manor " which, although 
undated, is believed to have been made about 1794, shows two 
blocks of houses in the middle of the roadway in Fore Street, 
Redruth, just opposite where the town clock is now. It is 
considered that these buildings are shown in an original drawing 
by J. M. W. Turner, now in the Public Library, Redruth. 


In a map dated 1708 of part of Illogan, some interesting points 
may be noted: 


a) Close to Parkbottom, on the western side of the road 
leading from there to Trevenson is "Remains of a Cross." 

There is now no trace of this. 

b) A little further on, on the opposite side of the same road is 
"Treloweth Mansion House." The house probably still 
exists, but it would not be considered a mansion. 

c) The road leading to Bridge is marked "To Trezilian Bridge." 

d) At the bottom of the "Narrow Lane" down "Body's Coomb" 
on the north side of Tolskithey, is marked "The Lake.” 

e) Query :—Is this the origin of "Tolskithey Harbour?19 

f) Rayle farm is called "Railly Withott." 


A map of Tremenheere and Terillion (Trillian) in Wendron, which 
is undated, but cannot be later than 1711, because it speaks of 
what was afterwards the Hartley estate as being owned by the Earl 
of Bath, which title became extinct in 1711, has at the northern 
extremity of Tremenheere bordering on "Roselitton" (Roselidden) 
a note that "upon this piece of ground is a great tin-work " On it 


19"Lake" is often used as meaning "leat," an artificial watercourse —Ed. 
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are marked two lodes, and on one of them a windmill, evidently 
for pumping. 


On the same map what is now known as Treloquithack is called 
"Tolla guthick." 


In a map of "Gweege" (Gweek) there is shown a "Blowing House," 
where Christopher's Mill is now. 

This map refers to "Erisey's" land, and as the male line of this 
family became extinct in 1722, the date cannot be later than that. 


In an old map of apparently the same period—the handwriting 
being the same - of Boskenwyn in Wendron, the "moor" which is 
on the northern border of the farm is called "Blowing-house 
Moor," the blowing-house itself being duly marked and drawn on 
the plan. 


It would seem likely that water-power was used at both these 
places for the production of draught. 20 


On a map of Retallack in St. Hilary, undated, but made at a time 
when 'My Lord Radnor" held the Robartes' estates, which could 
not be later than 1758, when the title became extinct, there is 
marked in the valley at the south east corner of the property an 
“old castle” which is roughly drawn with battlements. 


In the parish of Wendron there are nine enclosures called "Forty 


acres"; there are two in St. Clements, and one in Mullion. The 
peculiar thing is that all of them are quite small. The largest, 


20[This was always so, the huge bellows being worked with a water., wheel. Hence 
the term “Blowing-house Mills” or “Blow Mills.” —Ed.) 
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which includes another meadow as well, is three acres; the great 
majority being under one acre, several being less than a quarter of 
an acre. It would seem pretty clear that the name is a corruption 
of an old Cornish name, and as nearly all of these places are either 
adjoining farm or occupation roads, or are plots of land which are 
probably themselves used for passage from one part of the farm to 
another, it is suggested that the name may be derived from forth 
(pronounced for’) a way, tyak, a farmer, and perhaps erow, a field. 
21 


On a map of Gilly in Mawgan-in-Meneage (undated) but the 
paper having a water-mark with the date 1809, and the adjoining 
land being said to be the property of Sir Carew Vyvyan, who died 
in 1814) there is a "Cross" marked and figured on "Garrow 
Common" by the wayside. 


An old map of Trenance in Mullion has marked upon it "an old 
Chappel," -which is evidently the one referred to in Harvey's 
"Mullyon"; the site of which he said (in 1875) was almost 
forgotten. Although the boundaries of the enclosures have 
changed very much since the old map was made, it is believed that 
the site can be identified without much difficulty. 


In the Tithe Apportionment of the parish of Mullion, which was 
compiled about 1840, the estate of Predannack Wartha is shown 
with a number of holdings scattered about in a most 
extraordinary and bewildering way, as may be seen by a reference 
to the Tithe Apportionment Map. All, or nearly all of these 
holdings had their homesteads in what was known as Predannack 
Village. Old inhabitants say they can remember seven homesteads 


21 [Forth, a way, tyeges, farmer's wife, might be suggested, but though “Forty 
Acres” is clearly not the original, it is difficult to say positively what is——ED.]J 
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in Predannack Village, which are now all absorbed in one large 
farm, the occupier of which still, or at any rate till comparatively 
recently, speaks of the farmyard as the "town." On this estate 
there is still a distinction between "in” -land” and "out“ -land, 
terms with a recognized meaning in ancient manors. 


In the same map the adjoining farm at Trenance is shewn with 
several of the fields held in "stitches," the field being divided into 
a number of narrow strips with no fences between them. At the 
time of the tithe apportionment they had all become the property 
of one owner, but there were still two tenants, holding mostly 
alternate strips or "stitches," and there can be little doubt that 
these are remnants of an ancient manor with an open field system 
of husbandry. 


Note on the Cornish Acre 

The "customary" acre, as it is called, consists of 160 "lace" of 18 
feet square, compared with the statute acre which has 160 "rod, 
pole or perch " of 161/2 feet square; the ratio thus being as 144 is to 
121, or very nearly as 6 to 5. 


It seems probable, however, that the real unit in the Cornish 
measure was the half-lace or “gooard,” 9 feet in length, the word 
being, it is thought, a corruption of "goad," If the statute "rod " or 
"pole" also refers to the ox-goad, as is generally supposed, it 
would seem that the Cornish goad was much shorter, indicating 
different agricultural conditions and practices, which indeed 
would not be unlikely in the small enclosures of Cornwall. 


The "customary" acre must not be confounded with the "great" 


Cornish acre, commonly called, "acre of land Cornish" in the old 
records. 
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The following extract taken at random will show how very 
different it was from the ordinary acre: 

"John Newett... hath taken . . . one messuage and thirty acres of 
land English, in half an acre of land Cornish." 


It was a variable area of land, seldom less than 60 statute acres, 
but often very much more. It appears to correspond to the English 
— “carucate,” and was probably the area of land which was 
sufficient to support a tribal unit or family with its plough team of 
oxen. Such an area would naturally vary according to the quality 
of the land and the quantity of waste. 


CORNISH FAMILY MOTTOES. 


Since the article on this subject was printed in Old Cornwall Mr. 
C. G. Henderson in his examination of Cornish MSS, has turned 
up one more, that of the ancient family of RESKYMER. This is 
given with one rather dubious letter and allows of a little variety of 
reading, but is probably KEEN AWRA in a Gothic lettering which 
renders the first E differently from the second. A wra should be 
written as two words in any case and wra is probably for wraf, as 
one sometimes finds it written, making Kén a wraf "I make (or 
will make) a reason," or "I will do otherwise." Kén has this double 
meaning of "cause, reason" and "other, differently, more." “I make 
a reason" sounds most truculently motto-like, but "I'll do more" is 
perhaps better still, and equally possible. 


Mr. Henderson also points out that although William Gwavas 
gave as his motto En Hav, perkou Gwav, as printed in Pryce, the 
motto actually used by him on his seal, and also probably 
invented by himself, was Betho Fyr ha heb Drok, which he used 
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with a device of a serpent twined round a dove. This, given 
without any family name in Pryce, is put down as being used by 
CARDEW in the above-named article, and it is interesting to 
know that it was originally that of Gwavas himself.—R.M.N. 


CAROL KELINEN SANS DAY. 
TRAYLYES DHO'N KERNUAK GANS W. D. WATSON. 


1. 
Ma gron war'n Gelinen, 'ga lyu y lethwyn, 
Ha Jesu ‘ve mayles en dillas ourlyn- 


Burdhen—Ha Mam o ha Maghteth, Marya, Main Dew, 
Ha gwedhen a'n gwella an Gelinen yu. 
Kelin! Kelin! 
Ha gwedhen a'n gwella an Gelinen yu. 


Ma gron war’n Gelinen, 'ga lyu y gwelswer, 
Ha Jesu 've crowses: E Vam en awher- 

3 
Ma gron war'n Gelinen, ‘ga lyu y gosruth, 22 
Ma Jesu 'gan Selwyas; enno yu gan fyth — 


4 
Ma gron war’n Gelinen, 'ga lyu y glowdhu, 
Ha Jesu 've marow; dredho ny a vew- 


22'This verse is added, though in the English carol no verse containing "as 
red as the blood" is now known. It seems likely to have existed. 
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THE ST. DAY HOLLY CAROL (Traditional English Version). 


1 
Now the Holly bears a berry as white as the milk, 
And Mary bore Jesus, who was wrapped up in silk- 


Burden— And Mary bore Jesus Christ our Saviour for to be, 
And the first tree in the greenwood it was the Holly. 
Holly! Holly! 

And the first tree in the greenwood it was the Holly. 


2 
Now the Holly bears a berry as green as the grass, 
And Mary bore Jesus, who died on the cross - 

3 
Now the Holly bears a berry as black as the coal, 
And Mary bore Jesus, who died for us all - 


THE TAATY-PAASTY. 
By MORGAN ANTHONY.23 


Now, tuch your pipe, comraades, says I, 
And niver be too haasty, 

And I will maake a fooch to rhyme 
About the Taaty-Paasty. 


23 'This characteristic piece, printed from a MS. copy of these verses as 
recited forty or fifty years ago by the late Mr. Morgan Anthony, of St. Ives, 
will be welcome to Cornish Dialect reciters everywhere.—Ed. 
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There's mait enuf of iv'ry sort 
All fillin' like and taasty; 

But, for a Carnish miner's mait, 
Give me a Taaty- Paasty! 


Good Lor!—What lots of 'em I've carr'd 
To bal when I were little- 

Baaked 'pon the brandis long weth furse, 
En baaker and en kittle! 


Iss, slabs es haandy, I deer saay- 
There's piles o' new things maaken - 
But give me Mawther's baaker, soas! 
That theer's the theng for baaken! 


Slabs, kitcheners, and what besides— 
I'd fooch awaay them traade : 

No paasties iver was sa good 

As them that Mawther maade! 


Seems now I see her clutten down, 
The fire-'ook in her haand, 
A foochen 'bout the burnen sticks, 
And doin' paasties graand ! 


An' then she'd saay, "They're ready, 'bleeve!" 
Jist as the fit wud taake her, 

An' slip a knife right in between 

The bake-ire and the baaker. 


"Aw, they're done beautiful!" she'd saay, 
"Frawl wan es burnt a bit - 
Well, niver mind—'tes luck, I s'pose: 
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We taake what we can git! 


Now, maaidens, take they pasties up, 
An’ put en all you’ve got: 

A pass’l o’ hungry grawen booys 
Well ait a braa’ big lot!” 


Et may not be sa very rech, 

Nor yit sa very shawy; 

But nawthen's like a paasty, soas, 
To feed a grawen booy! 


An' then they aren't like pie, or stew, 
Or brath, or fish-an'-tates, 

Or fried petates; for they you must 
Have baasins, dishes, plates. 


An' knives and farks, an' spoons an' things, 
An' taable, to be sure; 

But for a paasty hands an' jaws 

Will do, weth nawthen moore. 


Jist drap'n en your handkercher, 

Wan carner sticken out; 

Then bite an' chow which way you mind, 
You're right enough, no doubt. 


You needn't have et en no room, 
Nor set upon no cheer; 

Jist choose a splat of handy grass. 
An' setty down right theer. 


Or lean your back agin a hedge, 
Or quatty 'pon a booard, 
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An' then you wudn’, ef you cud, 
Chaange denners weth a loord! 


So good luck to the paasty, booys, 
The aiter, and the maaker: 

And good luck to the baaken-ire, 
The brandis, and the baaker— 


Good luck to all the Carnish booys, 
That niver yit was baiten; 

A paasty may they niver want, 

Nor stummick for to ait 'n! 


NOTES. 
CORNISH CROSSES IN THE REDRUTH DISTRICT. 


Since Langdon published his work on Cornish Crosses a few have 
been discovered, and some fresh information gained concerning 
others, in the Redruth District. 


At Sinn's Barton, about 22 miles north of Redruth on the 
Porthtowan road, in what is known as Chapel Field, just over the 
well, stands a plain Latin cross on what appears to be a much 
older base. I have been informed that when the previous owners 
of this property sold the land many years ago, they placed this 
cross there to mark the former site of a beautiful 15th century 
lantern cross with four carved panels, which had been removed to 
St. Michael's Mount and now stands on the north side of the 
Mount facing Marazion. Tradition says that there was once a 
church at Sinn's Barton, and evidence of that is to be seen still in 
the numerous worked stones to be found there, and in an old 
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moulded oak beam supporting the Barn floor. The cross now at 
the Mount is of a type usually associated with churchyards. 


Two Cornish Crosses are now to be seen at Lannarth Church, 
Lanner, 2 miles south of Redruth. - No. 1 (on the left hand side of 
the pathway leading to the church door), is the head, only, of an 
old round-headed cross, sadly damaged and fixed on to a new 
rough-hewn pillar of granite. This cross-head has a crucifix its 
high relief on both sides, encircled with a 3-in. raised beading, a 
design very rare in Cornwall.—Height, 5ft. 6in.; diameter of head, 
18in. 


This cross-head was found in a hedge on Tredeage Farm, about a 
mile to the S.W. of the church. 


No. 2 (on the opposite side of the pathway) is also a round-headed 
cross. but with a Latin cross on each side. On the eastern side the 
cross is raised about 1/2 in.; on the back or western side the cross 
is outlined by a groove about 34 in. deep. Height 4ft. 6in. (part of 
shaft, perhaps 2ft., is in the ground); diameter of head, 15in. 


Mr. Shepherd found this serving as a gate post on the Tresavean 
side of Bell Farm. The rounded head was in the ground, and he 
found it only by noticing the groovings going from top to bottom 
on each side. The Rev. Buckler exchanged it for an ordinary 
granite post and had it erected at the church. It is thought that 
these crosses came from the old church or chapel that once stood 
on Chapel Hill, Lanner. 


Langdon describes a cross with a broken shaft, in the Vicarage 
garden at Gwennap, which was found in "Chapel Moor" Field in 
1840. The writer visited Chapel Moor a few months ago and found 
the other part of the cross-shaft doing duty as the bottom 
stepping-stone of a stile. After comparing measurements and 
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other details proving its identity the Vicar was informed of the 
fact and he promised that it should be removed and the parts 
rejoined, after which it should be re-erected near the Church 
Porch. 


Length of broken shaft, 38in ; width, 12in., tapering to 10in. at the 
bottom. Width of shaft given by Langdon, 122 x 7% in. thick; 
diameter of head, 21in. 


Tretheague Cross, Stithians.—This Cross was discovered a few 
years ago in the river under Tretheague Bridge, where it must 
have lain on one of its edges for a very long period judging from 
the water-worn appearance of the other sides. It now stands on a 
granite base about 30 yards away from where it was found. The 
front or eastern side and the back are alike, with a raised wheel 
cross on a rounded head; the margin outside the "wheel" 
apparently forming itself into an 11/2 in. returned bead on the 
corners of the shaft. On each edge and under the head is a 
rounded boss, 4in. in diameter and projecting 11/2 in., under 
which can be seen traces of some cut patterns or designs, the 
northern edge being diamond shaped and that on the southern 
edge being apparently of a saw-tooth or chevron pattern ; but this 
side has been damaged and worn away by the action of running 
water, as also have been to a greater extent the front and back of 
the shaft, although in places a faint suggestion of some design 
may be seen there also. Height, 4ft.6in.; diameter of head, 19in.; 
width of shaft, 16in.; thickness, 81/2 in. The writer is of the opinion 
that this cross should be classed with those described in 
Langdon's book which originally came from Wendron, viz.;— 
Scorrier, No. 2, removed from Rame; Clowance, No. 3, removed 
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from Nine Maidens (at the cross-road), Helston. No. 3, removed 
from near Trelill Holy Well.24 


While on the subject of crosses it may be in place if attention is 
drawn here to a curious use of the cross symbol that came to the 
notice of the writer and a friend on December 26th, 1925, at the 
Longstone, Sithney. Upon the hedge beside the Longstone, which 
is partly built into it, we found a small cross made up of eleven 
stones, the number of which was easily remembered because the 
Longstone happens to be eleven feet high from the road. Can any 
reader explain why these were placed there? Is there any such 
Christmas rite known in connection with longtones elsewhere? 
That longstones were christianised by having crosses cut on them 
in ancient times is well known, but this modern instance, which 
looked too deliberate to he mere idle playing with stones, is more 
difficult to see into. 

W.T.M. 


"KITTING." 


Under the influences of new methods of work and of the schools, 
old ways of speech are fast passing away and being lost to use. 
Does the rising generation attach any meaning to the word 
"kitting"?—Probably not: and although the practice may still he 
expected to continue in places where sinners are many and saints 
few, the annexing of apparently unowned property is usually 


4 [Accompanying this note was a photograph of the cross now at St. Michael's 
Mount and several drawings of the other crosses described and of the Sinn's 
Barton fragments. Much as we should have liked to reproduce these, " Old 
Cornwall " has not yet a circulation that would allow of our doing so, and we 
must content ourselves with putting on record the bare details of these additions 
to Langdon's work.—Ed.] 
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given other and perhaps milder names, such as "finding," or at 
worst "pinching." 


A story that dates back to about 1845. when copper mining was at 
its height and Gwennap was a very populous parish, is told of an 
old tributer then living near Ting Tang and his "cumraade. " who 
had a pitch, in the "140 East" at Ale and Cakes Mine,25 that had 
"gone agin them." 


One "crowst-time," old "Un' Ant'ny"26 after a long silence broke 
out with a bright idea—that of “kitting” some ore from a richer 
place to help out their lack of it. “Arkliss 27 me son,” says he, I've 
heerd tell as how the Owners' 'Count Peer 'a' got a good bit aw 
oare up to the 130. Goes’ up through the winze an' see 'n if thee 
cust thraw down a barrer-full! " 


Says Arkliss, "Iss, I heerd Jan Pengrove say they got'n fow’er feet 
wide up-and-down the end. "There's nobuddy up in their pitch 
now; I'll go up and see." 


As he stayed away longer than Un' Ant'ny expected, the old man 
went to the winze to call up to him; but before he had time to 
shout, down came a barrow-load of stones, right on top of him, 
and, knocked him down, "bra'ly punished," he lay dazed and 
groaning on the ground. Meanwhile Arkliss put away the 


2 It has been suggested that this was originally the Cornish for 
"Hemlock Downs "—hal an ketes. If the name is Cornish this is 
perhaps as near to the sound "Ale and Cakes " as one could get 
in that language. 

26 Uncle Anthony. 


27 Hercules 
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borrowed barrow and, lest he should be found "kitting," rushed 
down the winze as quickly as possible —there to find Un' Ant'ny in 
sad plight. 

Aw dear! Ar'ee hurted, Un' Ant'ny?—I dedn' knaw you was theer!" 
says he. 


"If 'tes oare thee'st thrawed ' down, I'm all right, Arkliss," says 
Uncle Anthony, full of blood and bruises. "but ef'tes addle, I'm 
killed! " 

G.S.B. 


ON MARRYING "FURRIN." 


In country places in Cornwall, until quite recently, it was almost 
looked upon as a crime to marry anyone outside of one's own 
village. Many a young man who had dared to seek his lady-love in 
some neighbouring village has been "arrested" by its youths and 
given a rough ride in a dirty wheelbarrow, generally some miles in 
the opposite direction from his home. 


A young man of Illogan Highway, who had not long returned from 
America, was a frequent visitor at the home of his sweetheart in a 
village to the west of Camborne. He was warned by the youths of 
the village, that if he persisted in coming to their district, be 
would by custom be "put into the wheelbarrow." Naturally, 
however, he did persist and was accordingly “arrested”, placed in 
the wheelbarrow, and taken a mile or so beyond Carnell Green, 
where he was to have been "dumped out." The occupant of the 
barrow, however, as they reached the threatened dumping place, 
pointed a revolver at them and said, "Now, my boys. you've had 
your fun and I'll have mine—take me back again!" Thinking the 
revolver was loaded they yielded readily and took him back to B--- 
---r, glad to think that there they would be relieved of their 
burden, but there still another order was given:—"Take me on to 
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Camborne, please; I'm enjoying the ride first rate!" and to 
Camborne they went. This incident may have had a discouraging 
effect on would-be keepers of the old custom in that district. 


A good story, and a true one, is told of the mother of a young 
woman at St. Keverne, who had dared to break the usual taboo by 
selecting her husband from outside the village. A visitor called at 
the old lady's house and found her weeping. When asked if she 
was in trouble, she replied, "Aw iss, sir! Why, my daughter is 
getting married next week!" "But why are you crying over it?” 
asked her visitor. "That should be something to rejoice over, 
surely." "Aw dear, no, sir! " she replied, with fresh floods of grief, 
"Why, she's going to marry a furriner!" "Is she indeed? Is he a 
Frenchman, a Dane, a German, or what?" asked her friend. "Aw 
dear, no, sir!" the old lady cried, as she flung her apron up to her 
eyes, "It be worse than that,—why he's a Cury-man! " 

W.T.M. 


STORIES OF STEPHEN TREVRRTON. 


There still remain a few Gwennap people who remember the 
"calm, impassioned, rugged eloquence" of Stephen Treverton, 
who after a reckless youth was “brought in” at a revival in the 
neighbourhood of Frogpool, his home, and became one of 
Gwennap's most noteworthy men as a local preacher. Many of his 
sayings are repeated there yet, amongst them the following:- 


“Waun day a little boy came to me and said, ‘Stephen. I've got a 
little chick! 

‘You have, my son?’ 

‘Iss, and I'm going to keep my little chick till she graw to be a hin, 
and then she'll lay eggs, and I shall put her to set, and then I shall 
have a brood of chicken!’ 
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'You will, my son?’ 

Iss, and then I shall rear they chicken, and sill 'em, and then I 
shall buy a little lamb! ' 

‘And what then, my son?’ 

“T shall kip that lamb till she graw to be a sheep, and then I shall 
sill my sheep and buy a HEIFER!’ 

“Iss, my son?’ 

‘And then, Stephen—and then, my heifer will graw to be a cow— 
and I shall have a COW!’ 

About three weeks afterwards I met the boy again, so I said, 'Well, 
my son, how is your little chick? 

“Aw, Stephen,’ he said, ‘my little chick es dead!” 


This was another of his tales :- 


"Some years agone Maary [his wife] used to keep a little shop, and 
people that used to dail to the shop would fetch their little 
groceries, and at the end of the month come down and pay for 'em 
and taake away a fresh lot. There was a sartin fam'ly that dailed 
with Maary and kept on purty well for a good many months, and 
then all to wance they stayed away. They never came to pay up 
that debt; and there it was, standin’ aginst 'em. 


A year or two afterwards we had a braave revival down to our 
chapel, and amongst others the man that owed Maary that little 
score got converted. When I heard that he was converted I said to 
Mary, 'Now he'll come and pay some-thin' towards that debt; you 
see ef he don't! 

‘Do'ee think be will ?' says Maary. 

‘T'm sure of et,’ I said, 'ef a man is converted, he'll be an honest 
man and pay his debts.’ So Maary waited for un on the fust pay- 
day, but he dedn' come, and the second, and the third, but he 
dedn’ come. I'm gittin a little afeared of un,' I said, “I shall spake 
to un about it the next time I see un.’ A few days after I was 
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waalkin' along the road, and who should I see but this very man, 
coming straight agin me. 

"How ar'ee, Stephen ? ' he said. 

‘Torabul,' says I. ‘How're you?’ 

‘Aw, middlin', thank'ee,' he said. 

So now I thought it was a good chance to spake to un about that 
little score, so I says, 'Why, we've ben expectin' to see you down to 
our place.’ 

See me, Stephen,—what for?’—What do 'ee main? 

"Why, you do knaw what I do main—You do knaw Maary got a 
little account standin' agin 'ee, and we thought now you've gone to 
mit weth the people, you'd come down and pay et.' 

'Aw that et, es et ?—Well, leave me tell 'ee, Stephen Treverton— 
You'll niver have that money as long as you do live.’ 

"What? niver pay for the bread and flour you've had to ait?>—Why, 
what do'ee main?’ 

‘I do main this.’ says he, 'you'll never have that money, 'cause—let 
me tell 'ee this, Stephen Treverton—when the Loard ferguv me my 
sins, he ferguv me all my debts too!’ 


Now what do'ee think of a man like that?—What soort of religion 
do 'ee think that man had?" 


BELZY'BUB'S BUZZUM. 


During the 1885 Election Campaign a meeting was being held in 
the Chapel Schoolroom at Nancekuke, Perhaps influenced by the 
associations of the place, the elder folk especially seemed to take it 
as a solemn occasion, almost a religious gathering, and several of 
them were observed to “go to their knees” as they took their seats. 


On this particular night Mr. Conybeare took as his subject the 
evils of the "three life" system of holding property usual in 
Cornwall, and in denouncing it drew many touching pictures of 
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the hardships suffered under it by old people, especially by forlorn 
old women left homeless as well as husbandless by the death of a 
"last life.” 


After he had ceased speaking a staunch supporter rose and, as 
though it had been the aptest of illustrations of all that had been 
said, sprung upon the astonished audience the following story :— 
"Talking of the troubles of poor old widows puts me in mind of 
what poor dear old Betsy Crowgey said to the parson when she 
was dying and he came to administer spiritual comfort to her. As 
he got up to go, the poor old soul says to him, quite cheerful, 
'Well, good-bye, Passon—I do wish 'ee well!—I shall soon be in 
Belzybub's buzzum!' 


"No! No! my good Betsy!' says the parson, in a hurry to stop her, 'I 
hope you'll be in a far better place than that!’ 


"Naw, Passon! Doan't 'ee wesh me no better; I'm longen for to go 
to Belzybub's buzzum !' says Betsy again. 


"No! No! my good Betsy’; says the parson, ‘let us hope that it is to 
Abraham's bosom that you will go! 


'Aber'm, es et?" says Betsy.—' Well, Passon, you’re better 
acquainted with they folks up above, and I caan't tell but what 
you're right; but Belzybub or Aber'm, 'tes all wan to me; for I've 
ben leven a poor lone widdy-wumman nigh upon fefty yeer, and 
so long as 'tes a maan's buzzum I'm bound for, I doan't much 
keer!" 


For a long moment the meeting balanced between horror at such 
a tale in such a place and the mirth that its almost blasphemous 
telling aroused. Then someone laughed, and the meeting was 
saved from disaster by everyone following his example. 
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G.S.B. 


FOOCH. 


This is a word much in use in Cornwall; one makes a "fooch" to do 
a thing--a special effort; or one makes a "fooch" of a job—a mere 
pretence of doing it properly; or one says ‘ Wheer are 'ee foochin' 
to? "—Where are you pushing? or "I can just fooch along”—I can 
just manage somehow; or calls an apology for a meal "a fooch of a 
denner." This is very puzzling until one realises that "fooch" is a 
word meaning "push." and used in the same way as that word, not 
only literally, but as in “I can do it upon a push"—I can do it at 
need. "Fooch" is used in Devonshire as we use it, but elsewhere 
the word takes the form of "foodge" or "fudge," which equally 
means to poke, cram, or push, or to make a pretence at working. 
"Fetch," in "it's only a fetch," a pretence, seems to be the same 
word, but though "fetch" is used as meaning "reach" this never 
means "push." Another word that may be the same is "fadge" — 
"How do 'ee fadge" was once common for "How do you do?" 
where the meaning is to get on, but these words of similar sound 
and meaning are not easily sorted out, though the Cornish 
meaning of "fooch," push, is clear enough. 

R.M.N. 


Two Ancient Invocations in Cornwall. 


Miss M. A. Courtenay, Cornish Feasts and Folklore, p. 136, says, 
"In West Cornwall, not very long ago, farmers, before they began 
to break up a grass field or plough for sowing, always turned the 
faces of the cattle attached to the plough towards the west and 
solemnly said, ' In the name of God let us begin,’ and then with 
the sun's coarse proceeded on their work." The sunwise direction 
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is of course, still lucky"; but is such an invocation ever heard in 
Cornwall now? It was of course once universal on all such 
occasions in Christian lands, and many instances of the invocation 
on beginning a new task could be found elsewhere. The Dutch 
sailor's Overstag in God's naam! and the Frenchman's Adieu va! 
as the commands to "bout ship" and begin a new tack in sailing 
are to the point; but even more so is the number of times that the 
Cornish for “in the name of God” — yn hanow Dew —is used in 
this way in the old Cornish miracle plays, when a journey or a 
piece of work is to be commenced. It is used also when a cure is to 
be worked or a miracle to be performed. King David on mounting 
to go on a journey repeats it in Latin—in nomine Dei, and on 
returning in Cornish. Cain telling Abel to go before him (so that 
he may strike him dead) still uses the formula. Moses uses it both 
in performing a miraculous cure and in striking the Red Sea; 
Noah in calling his family into the Ark; a ship-master in asking St. 
Meryasek to come on board for Brittany, and the Dean and Bishop 
thrice at the same saint's funeral. In Breton en han' Doue is still 
daily used in the same way. Another Cornish formula, as much in 
use when entering a house not one's own, we find twice: Cres Dew 
aberth y'n chy-ma (or y'n anneth) "God's peace in this house!" 
This seems equally to have vanished with changing manners, but 
like en hanow Dew it may have left some trace.— R.M.N. 


Bowling and the Cornish Language. 


The old-fashioned sport of bowling, that has of late years become 
popular again, was evidently a favourite one with the worthies of 
West Cornwall who, in the early 18th century, hoped to revive 
amongst themselves the use of Cornish as a written language The 
following lines were sent to Thomas Tonkin by William Gwavas, 
and are found printed in Pryce's Archaeologia Cornu-Britannica 
almost exactly as in the Gwavas MSS. at the British Museum, and 
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in the Tonkin MSS. at Truro. In each place an English translation 
is given, that in Pryce being the most accurate: 


VERSES ON THE MARAZION BOWLING-GREEN, AND CLUB. 


Ny ol devethes war tyr glaz, 

Dho gware peliow, rag gun ehaz; 
Dibre tabm dah, hag eva badna, 
Mal nag wonnen, moaz gwadn trea, 
Mez ol krév, en karenza vaz, 

Dho aras tyr, ha gunnes haz 


Re-spelt, thus making it easier reading for those who are learning 
Cornish, this will read:— 


Ny ew ol devedhes war dyr glas, 
Dha wary pelliow, rag 'gan yeghes; 
Debry tam da, hag eva banna, 
May el nagonen mos tre gwanna, 
Mes ol crev, en carensa vas, 

Dha aras tyr, ha gones has.— 


“We are all come upon a green ground, 
To play bowls, for our health; 

To eat a good morsel, and to drink a drop, 
That no-one may go home weaker, 

But all strong, in good friendship, 

To plough land, and sow seed.” 


Besides this little offering to his fellow-bowlers at Market-Jew, 
Gwavas occupied himself with composing mottoes for bowls, 
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taking the idea perhaps from the Cornish mottoes that usually 
decorated silver hurling-balls. These again are here re-spelt.— 


Nyjeugh oges, “Fly near”; Our gwaynieugh[en]fas, "Gain gold 
well"; ol gwaynieugh(en] fas, "Gain all well"; Gwreugh why 
deweth mas, "Make you a good end"; Dewedheugh why [en] fas, 
"End you well"; Whyleugh deweth mas, "Work a good end"; Rag 
our, rag yeghes, "For gold, for health"; Rag carensa vas, "For good 
friendship"; Rag our towleugh [en] fas, arghans, ha yeghes, "For 
gold cast well, silver and health", Towleugh gans skyans, gwaynia 
arghans, "Cast with skill, to gain money." No such bowls with 
inscriptions have survived, though a few inscribed hurling-balls 
still exist. 


Upon the side of the Bowling House at Marazion too. he planned 
to have cut in stone,—Rag yeghes da, ha carensa, "For good 
health, and love," or, Dewedheugh da, gans carensa, "End well, 
with friendship." Whether the plan was carried out is more than 
doubtful; it was of course fashionable in the 18th century to 
scribble such mottoes on panelling; on stone-work, or more 
permanently with a diamond on window-panes, leaving them to 
be discovered by fellow motto-lovers who would add others of 
their own, and Gwavas left among his papers "one of the motto's 
in my studdy,"—Gwaynieugh [en] fas, "Get well," or "Conquer 
well," and another for his garden door,—Whyleugh rag yeghes, 
henna a-ven ry les, "Work for health, that will give profit." I am 
not sure that even the very site of the Market Jew Bowling Green 
and Bowling House could be found to-day, to settle the point. 


If such mottoes had actually been cut in stone or carved in wood, 
how interesting they would now make the walls and doors on 
which they were to be found. One might easily travel the length 
and breadth of Cornwall without seeing an inscription to remind 
us that there was ever such a thing as a Cornish language. By 
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searching diligently one may find perhaps, old and new, a half- 
dozen of them—in Lanhydrock, Mylor, Breage, Mawnan and Paul 
churches, and on an inn sign at Mawgan in Pyder—but 
opportunities of adding such distinctive decorations are missed 
one after another, and our Celtic past is ignored where it might 
well be recognised. R.M.N. 


FEDERATION REPORT. 


Since the last issue of "Old Cornwall" the Federation has held a 
very successful and well attended Festival at Redruth. This, as the 
only meeting attended by Cornish people simply because they are 
Cornish and enjoy being as Cornish as possible, is with the growth 
of our movement tending steadily towards the ideal that we have 
set before us, that of establishing something that shall be a 
national Cornish Festival, somewhat on the lines of the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod, or at least serving the same purpose in 
fostering Cornish National Sentiment. 


We are hoping much from the coming to Cornwall of the Celtic 
Congress, which is expected at about the end of July for a week's 
session. Though all Cornwall is showing itself interested in this. it 
has fallen to the Federation of Old Cornwall Societies, as though 
the youngest yet the most specially Celtic of Cornish societies, to 
take the first steps in preparing its way. Our members will, we 
know, find much in common with Celts who come to Cornwall not 
as ordinary visitors, but as our kinsmen of old, and it is intended 
that in some way—probably by making the Federation Summer 
Meeting coincide with one of their excursions—opportunity shall 
be made for a general interchange of ideas at a gathering of the 
clans. 


Reports from the various societies, with their next winter's 
programmes, will be inserted in our next issue (October), but 
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meanwhile it may be useful to give the names and addresses of 
their Honorary Secretaries, which are as follows :- 


OLD CORNWALL FEDERATION.—A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, 
Draycott Terrace, St. Ives. 

CAMBORNE.—Mr. T. Leonard Fiddick, "Mosely," Bassett St. 
HAYLE.—Sergt. H. W. Turner, Police Station. 
HELSTON.—Mr. A. S. Oates, 9, Church St. 
MADRON.—Miss Edwards, Landithy Cottage. 
PADSTOW.—Mr. Walton Hicks. 

PENZANCE.—Miss O. Wesley, South Parade. 
REDRUTH.—Mr. W. T Martin, 11, Trefusis Road. 

ST. AUSTELL.—Mr. Arthur L. Matta, 'Prentice. 

ST. IVES.—Mrs A. Pool, Woodside. 

TRURO —Mr. T. H. Rogers, Western Lodge, Treliske. 


The Federation has just published a ballad sheet with wood- 
engraved head and tail pieces, containing the words of the 
Morning and Day Songs of the Padstow May Games. The wood- 
cuts, showing the Hobby Horse and "club," have been made, after 
the original sketches of Mr. Bernard Leach, by Mr. H. D. C. 
Pepler, of the well-known S. Dominic's Press, Ditchling, who, 
approving of our aims, has kindly printed this sheet for us in two 
colours on handmade paper at a favouring rate that enables us to 
sell it at threepence, at which, cost price, not including postage, it 
may be obtained from Messrs. Williams & Son. Booksellers, 
Padstow. 


The Federation has also printed a leaflet containing the Cornish 
words, with phonetically spelt guides to the pronunciation, and 
English translations, of Mr. Henry Jenner's Cornish versions of 
the Welsh Hen Wlad fy Nhadau—"Land of my Fathers," and of 
"God Save the King." As Bro Goz va Zadou, the former has been 
completely adopted by the Bretons, and the Cornish Bro Goth 
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agan Tasow will we hope become as familiar. Dew Saw 'gan 
Matern Fir is already fairly well known, a printed copy of the 
words issued some years ago having been long since exhausted. 
The singing of both should be a feature of Old Cornwall 
gatherings everywhere, besides which they form an easy lesson in 
the Cornish language. The leaflet containing them may be 
obtained from Messrs. James Lanham Ltd., St. Ives. Price 11/2 d., 
by post 2d.; 1/3 per dozen, 50 copies, 3/6. 


There are several things besides these that as funds allow we shall 
hope to be able to print, preference being given to such Old 
Cornwall matter as needs to be distributed beyond the limits of 
this journal, and could hardly expect to find favour with ordinary 
publishers as a commercial speculation. A good support for these 
first ventures from our members and their friends will be the best 
means of ensuring such further publications. 


We continue to receive support and encouragement for the work 
of the individual Societies and of the Federation from the Press. 
Notable especially in this way are the Western Morning News, the 
West Briton, and the Cornishman, and if the other papers 
circulating in Cornwall give less space to Old Cornwall matters it 
is probably merely because our Societies have as yet scarcely 
reached their districts and not for any lack of interest in our 
efforts. Very friendly notices of Old Cornwall have appeared in 
Welsh and Breton papers also, L'Union Agricole, printed at 
Quimperl’e, having given us a long review, while Breiz Atao, the 
organ of the Young Breton Party, approves highly of our attempts 
to revive interest in Cornwall as a Celtic country. 


Mr. Bennett Treloare, of Chicago, writing to the West Briton, says, 
"It is a sad fact that so many Cornish are not well versed in their 
true nationality; but I trust the Old Cornwall Societies will in time 
be instrumental in educating the younger generation along this 
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line. The study of Cornish in all its phases ought to be made part 
of the curriculum in the public schools of Cornwall." Another 
Cornish "exile," in Herefordshire, goes one bitter than this, even, 
writing to us, “It is indeed a pleasure to read our own language 
once more," and finishing her letter in quite faultless Cornish that 
proves her sincere. 


Mr. Oliver J. Castine, of Clare, S. Australia, a letter from whom 
was printed in our first issue, is starting on a world tour in which 
he hopes to see those interested in Cornish Associations in all 
places visited by him, and proposes to act as an emissary of the 
Old Cornwall Federation besides discussing the question of 
linking all such Associations together. His idea that Cornishmen, 
scattered all over the world as they are, should use all possible 
means to keep in touch with one another, is one with which every 
true Cornishman, however many generations away from 
Cornwall, must be in sympathy, and if realised will give added 
meaning to our national watchword. Such Cornish Associations 
are already doing splendid work in fostering the Cornish spirit, 
and any practical suggestions that may be made by Mr. Castine 
for further developments will be likely to meet with the desired 
response. It is not for all of us to make world tours, but if "exiled" 
Cornishmen everywhere would make a point of joining their 
nearest Cornish Association, each would be doing his little bit 
towards realising the ideal of "One and All." 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


With this issue, for which the Camborne Old Cornwall 
Society is mainly responsible, we say goodbye to the system under 
which we could look to each Society in turn to supply material for 
Old Cornwall. 


Under the new arrangement we ought not only to be able to 
keep up to our standard but to improve on it, but this cannot be 
unless all Secretaries, Recorders, and individual Members of Old 
Cornwall Societies, are going to make it their business to send us 
suitable material. 


The sort of subject that is desired is shown more or less by 
the papers already printed, for these cover most of the aspects of 
"Old Cornwall." Traditional Knowledge and first-hand popular 
Antiquities may be written on with the certainty that such papers 
will be welcomed for printing after they have been read at Old 
Cornwall Meetings. Short notes on similar subjects are as 
welcome. We would also specially ask for Cornish Dialect prose or 
verse from those who can write it. Cornish English is full of 
humorous turns, but it is capable of being used so that readers 
laugh with, and not at, it, and it is not necessary to restrict its use 
to humour. Cornish folk are not always being funny, but they 
always express themselves in a way that leaves no doubt as to 
what they mean and feel. All this racy Cornish talk is in danger of 
being flattened out by “standard English,” and one sign of this is 
the small popular demand for dialect literature as compared with 
fifty years ago. We should be glad to better this. 


It would greatly help us, in making the most of “Old 
Cornwall,” if each Society would appoint one person whose 
business it would be to secure suitable articles from members, 
and extend the local sales. This is already being done in some 
instances, where a “Magazine Secretary” has been added to the list 
of Officers. 
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OLD CORNWALL 


A TRUE STORY OF TINTAGEL. 
By the REV. MARK GUY PEARSE28 


Above the steep cliffs rose the towers of Dundagil by the 
sounding sea—a stronghold with governor and warder. It was a 
far cry from London. Few could have known its whereabouts, 
away there on that remote coast of Cornwall. France and the Low 
Countries men knew. Were not the Flemings flourishing in 
London to link them by frequent intercourse and merchandise? 
But Tintagel, one would think in those times, was almost a name 
unknown. Higden, in his Polychronicon, is able to indicate the 
county in which it was situated. Here are his words: Castrum de 
Tyntagel in Cornubia situatum. 


One day, in the year of grace 1384, an armed company of 
horsemen come along, guarding a prisoner in their midst as they 
ride through the narrow streets of London. There is much 
excitement amongst the people, who throng the thoroughfares 
and crowd the windows of the houses with their gabled fronts. 
From every side comes a mingling of cheering and hooting. 
Feeling on both sides runs high and fierce. The wonder is that 
there is no riot. The rowdy apprentices were divided into bitter 
partisans, and were always ready to break into street rows and 
bloody encounters. So the company rides onwards through the 
Temple Bar and past the ruins of the Duke of Lancaster's palace, 
the Savoy, and past many another scene of destruction wrought 
three years previously in the Peasants’ Revolt. 


28 As a Camborne man, the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse is a specially welcome contributor to this 
number. Had he given nothing else to Cornish literature, his use of Cornish dialect would put him 
high indeed among pioneer workers for “Old Cornwall.” 
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The company of horsemen, with their prisoner, are bound 
for Tintagel. How long did the journey take? More than a 
hundred years later we find poor Katharine of Aragon spending a 
month in journeying on horseback from Exeter to London—a 
bitter November month, rain, rain, day after day, with mud so 
deep that the horses could scarcely find a foothold. This company 
of horsemen more lightly accoutred may have done their thirty 
miles a day, nor were they readily helped by the people. At sight of 
their coming here and there one and another of the scanty 
population would hasten away into the woods, or to hide amongst 
the rocks on the moors. Everywhere they found a sullen peasantry 
enraged against the boy king who had spoken to them so fairly 
and then had so foully trapped them by his false promises, and 
had himself gone with the judges on their bloody assize, where, 
with scarce a trial, the peasants were sentenced to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. Little wonder that as the company stayed 
to inquire as to the route, or for refreshment in the village, they 
met with but slight welcome and a grudged response. 


The further they get from town the worse it becomes. To 
Exeter may have been free of much difficulty, but who knew what 
lay beyond, over the rugged and almost trackless heights of 
Dartmoor, on by the Castle of Okehampton, across the Tamar to 
Launceston, and then a terra incognita, where was Tintagel? 
There, too, they begin to find those who spoke the old Cornish 
language, and met the inquiring of the company with a shake of 
the head and a muttered 'My, ny allaf cows agas Sowsnak!' We 
follow them beyond Camelford, and at last draw near to the 
Castle. The officer in charge of the company summons the warder 
in the King's name to lower the drawbridge, the King's warrant is 
handed to the governor, and the prisoner is put into his keeping. 
It is easy to picture the scene— the sturdy governor somewhat 
bewildered, holding the warrant with its Latin, and little able to 
make anything of it; and about him these Cornish warders, “Who 
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is the prisoner?” quoth he. “The name is there,” replies the officer, 
“On the King's warrant. John of Northampton, ex-Mayor of 
London.” “London, forsooth! Why send him so far and put him 
into my keeping?” “To keep him more securely, for there are those 
who would seek to rescue him. So thy life for his life.” We hear the 
laugh of the governor— “Unless he can fly or swim he cannot go 
forth from my keeping. What hath he done?” “Vexed His Majesty. 
That is all I know, and it is enough.” So the prisoner is led forth to 
be lodged in safety, and there we leave him, permitted perhaps to 
go forth on the battlements and look out over the sea, with the 
gulls crowding about him and the waves tossing beneath him, he 
thinking in such solitude of the crowded streets of London and of 
the silvery Thames, and wondering if he shall ever see it all again. 


Meanwhile the horsemen would be in haste to remind their 
host that the Atlantic breeze and their long ride over the moors 
had given them a huge appetite, which the governor promptly 
seeks as best he can to gratify as they sit together in the 
banqueting chamber. Amidst the dishes let us hope they found the 
squab pie such as Kingsley describes in his Hereward the Wake, 
“built of layers of apples, bacon, onions and mutton, and at the 
bottom of each a squab, or young cormorant, which diffused 
through the pie and through the ambient air a delicate odour of 
mingled guano and polecat.” The which, says every Cornishman, 
is a foul libel. But Kingsley was Devonshire, and there is a 
difference. 


Ever since the Peasants’ Revolt London had been the 
battleground of rival factions among the King and his uncle John 
of Gaunt. The King's friends were found amongst the great 
victualling trades, especially the Fishmongers' and the Grocers’ 
Guilds. The grocers had aroused time jealousy of their fellow 
citizens by securing sixteen out of the twenty-five aldermen. The 
fishmongers were scarcely less powerful. Their chief was Sir 
William Walworth,—he who had struck down Wat Tyler, the 
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leader of the rebels, and thus given the King the opportunity of 
quelling the mutiny by his courage. “The boy on whom all 
depended rode forth alone, leaving his followers huddled round 
Tyler's body. With the coolness of an old general he cried to the 
mob, 'I am your leader.’ The sight of the beautiful lad, whose good 
intentions they had not learned to distrust, at once disarmed the 
mob, which had neither leader nor plan.” 


So on one side was Sir William Walworth, of the 
fishmongers, and with him Nicholas Brembre, friends of the King 
whose throne and life they had done so much to preserve in those 
perilous times. The greatest rivals on the other side were the 
clothing companies—the drapers, the merchant tailors, and a host 
of minor companies who had to do with the dress of the people. At 
the head of these was John of Northampton. In November, 1381, 
he was elected Mayor in the room of Walworth— elected by a 
crafty course of what, as Professor Unwin says, would be known 
to-day as “gerry-mandering.” Certainly when one remembers 
what befel the far Duke's palace in London, its charred ruins still a 
hideous reminder of the people's hatred, it is somewhat surprising 
to find such a partisan of the Duke obtaining so much support 
from the citizens. 


But John of Northampton set himself to gain popularity by 
an attack upon the fishmongers and grocers. The Fishmongers' 
Guild had used their privilege so to control the market as to raise 
the price of fish in the city to an exorbitant figure. The new Mayor 
issued an order that sent down the price of fish, much to the 
rejoicing of the people. They hailed him with greetings as he 
passed. There came a decree forbidding these profiteering 
companies—fishmongers and grocers—to hold any office in the 
city. London was to be ruled by the Drapers' and Merchant 
Tailors’ and other clothing Guilds. 


John of Northampton was again elected Mayor, and set 
himself to reduce the prices charged by all the victualling trades 
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as he had done with the fishmongers. What could please the 
people better? What to them was King or Uncle so long as they 
had cheaper beef and bread and beer? The Clothing Guilds might 
flourish, but the masses cared more for their stomachs than their 
backs. Fresh victuals were a more constant need than new clothes. 


But John of Northampton began to overdo it, and to make 
more enemies than friends. “At first,” says Higden, “he pleased 
everybody by his regulation of the fish trade, but then he went on 
to call other trades to account for their transgressions, and began 
to set up as a reformer of evil customs generally.” “He was a very 
Calvin in restless zeal and unbending righteousness,” says 
Professor Unwin. His hand was felt everywhere. Brewers and 
bakers were to make farthingsworths for the poor, and, to leave 
them without excuse, a supply of farthings and farthing measures 
was to be had at the Guildhall. No priest was to charge more than 
a farthing for a Mass. If he said that he had no change the 
parishioner might leave without paying. The scrutiny of the Mayor 
seemed to penetrate every hole and corner of the city. The quack 
who sold Latin charms for fevers, the fortune-teller who professed 
to discover stolen goods by an act of divination, the sharper who 
played with faked dice, the beggar who displayed imaginary 
wounds and spread false reports about the war in Flanders, were 
all to appear in the pillory. An offender who had slandered both 
the Mayor and an Alderman must appear in the pillory with two 
symbolical whetstones29 hung about his neck, a larger one for the 
Mayor and a smaller one for the Alderman. An Alderman who 
appeared on the Feast of Pentecost without the proper taffeta 
lining to his green cloak must provide a dinner for the whole 
aldermanic company free of charge. 


29 [An old amusement was that of telling tall stories, the whetstone being passed to the 
biggest liar. One who made a statement while allowing it to be seen that whetstone hung from his 
pocket by a string was not to be held responsible for the truth of it. Thus the whetstone was the 
liars badge.- Ed.] 
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A year later John of Northampton would perhaps have 
been elected again as the champion of cheap food, but the King 
compelled the election of his supporter, Nicholas Brembre. He of 
the grocers, thus installed by Royal interference, set up again the 
victuallers. The friends of John of Northampton protested against 
this enforced election as well they might. They demanded a new 
writ, and entered into negotiations with John of Gaunt. Riotous 
meetings followed in the city, and finally John of Northampton 
was arrested as he was leaving one of them in Whitefriars. 


Then the King determined to rid himself of this partisan of 
the Duke. He was taken to be tried at Reading before a Council of 
the Lords, over which the King himself presided. As the Duke was 
absent in the north, the ex-Mayor begged that proceedings might 
be deferred until his patron and protector should be present. The 
King's face blazed with passion. “I will teach you that I am your 
judge,” he cried, “whether my uncle is absent or not.” In the heat 
of his anger he ordered him away for instant execution, but a little 
later the King revoked the sentence. The ex-Mayor was taken back 
to London, and after trial there was to be imprisoned in Tintagel 
Castle. Here he lingered until the nobles overthrew the power of 
the King and his favourites. The revolution in the state was a 
signal for a revolution in the city. John of Northampton was back 
again, restored to his property, while Brembre of the grocers, after 
a trial by prejudiced and inflamed judges, was condemned to 
death and executed. “John of Northampton died in the full odour 
of sanctity in 1398. It would seem that the unbending austerity of 
his reforming days had been softened by his misfortunes. He 
made provision by his will that every Lent each monk in the 
Charterhouse should have a pound of dates, a pound of figs, and a 
pound of raisins beyond his regular allowance.” (Unwin). 
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NOTES ON OLD-TIME CAMBORNE. 
By F. J. STEPHENS 


Very meagre are the records, very dim the ideas we can 
form, of Camborne as it might have appeared in the Early Middle 
Ages, and long ago. We do not definitely know when it was first 
known as Camborne; there are hints that the parish may have 
been originally called Saint Meriadoc, and that its Church, before 
the present Parish Church was built, may have stood somewhere 
near the modern Rosewarne House, close to Fore Street.1 It 
seems to be agreed, however, that the present 15th century 
Church at Camborne stands on the site of an earlier one, and the 
name Cambron was a well-established one in 1307. The registers, 
we are told, go back to 1538, but with the exception of the two 
ancient manuscript books, "The Overseers Accounts of the Parish 
of Camborne" going back to 1643 (in my possession) and the 
"Churchwardens' Accounts" from several years later (parish 
property) we have no ancient documentary evidence, except that 
which can be culled from Stannary Rolls, various Ecclesiastical 
documents, Heralds Visitations and odds and ends of 
information. I suspect that if records of the St. Aubyn family exist, 
going back to mediaeval times, and if there are any old documents 
of the Rosewarne or Arundel families extant, or anything at 
Pendarves of early date, that a good deal more might come to light 
about the early history of Camborne and the beginnings of mining 
in the parish. Such fragmentary information as I possess has 
come largely from hearsay or from sources such as the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association, Plymouth Institution 
and similar Records. 


There is some proof of the name of the parish in ancient 


1 [In the Cornish play “The life of Metyasek” this Saint is made to build an oratory near or 
alongside of the chapel of Mary of Cambron, to the north-east of which he causes his well to spring 
up water. No Parish Church is there named. - Ed.] 
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times, in that John Nance, Vicar of St. Thomas Collegiate Church 
of Glasney (Penryn), was inducted to the Rectory of St. Meriadoc 
in or about 1501. 


Then there is the significant hint of a line of crosses erected 
by one of the pious Mertherderwas, lords of Menedarva, between 
Belasek and Camborne Church in very early mediaeval times. This 
would I think naturally follow the valley in which Reskadinnick 
lies. Menedarva and Belasek (Belle Lake as the latest 
orthographers of Camborne have begun to call it), may have been 
considerable hamlets on the banks of the Connor River (Red 
River) in those days. One of these crosses, or the base thereof it is 
supposed, is to be seen at Reskadinnick, close to the spot in the 
muddy stream from which ignominious position it was rescued in 
1920 by the present owner. Probably there are other fragments 
lying about in hedges and elsewhere in the neighbourhood. The 
object of these crosses was that the bearers of a corpse (no roads 
or hearses in those days) might place their burden down a 
moment or two and change hands, while a few words of prayer 
were recited. 


We may I think conclude that, unlike Penryn, Penzance, 
Helston, Truro, all of which towns have a well known medieval 
history, Camborne never existed as a town at all in the middle 
ages. Probably Penponds, and Treswithian (‘Jethan) as large 
villages supplied the congregation of the church. Possibly small 
hamlets also lay around the church and at Higher and Lower 
Rosewarne. We get an indication of this from a valuation of the 
Lands of Penwith, (Exchequer Q.R. Lay Subsidies,) soon after 
1500: here William Bree (Bray) of Treswithian is returned as 
worth £200 in goods, quite the richest man in the parish, and 
there were others, George Ryse (Rice) and Nicholas Vighan (little) 
valued at £40. 


At one time these De Brays or Brays, an ancient family 
even then beginning to decline, had held all the lands between the 
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sea and Penponds, Nancemellan and Rosewarne ; but the last 
Bray (Arthur Bray), living at Treswithian, as at his death, in about 
1700, possessed only of Kieve Mill and a few fields above. Nothing 
but one possible worked stone fragment is left of the old house. 


There were an extraordinary number of aliens in West 
Cornwall at this time, mostly Bretons, due I think to the activity of 
Tin Streaming operations in Cornwall, which may have attracted 
strangers from Brittany, and even Galicia (N. Spain), where 
similar industries had been carried on.2 Mining, as such, had 
hardly begun. 


In East Penwith were names, such as Briand (Bryant), 
Euryn (Uren), Barangh (Branch), which still occur in the district. 


Camborne then may be considered up to 1650, or even 
1750, to consist only of a few scattered houses, around what was 
then a comparatively new church. There were quite a number of 
decaying small manor houses about, however. Such was Crane, 
even then in a state of decay, for the Cranes or Crahans, once a 
noble family, had disappeared some time before this. There was a 
chancery suit in 1558, arising out of a disputed will in which a 
certain gold or gilt cross or crucifix had been bequeathed to 
Camborne parish and Church by one John Tolcarne, a London 
merchant, born at Tolcarne near Camborne. This cross passing 
from hand to hand in transmission, came to one Richard Crane, 
who kept it. There was an ancient Chapel at Crane to which, 
perhaps, he considered the cross rightly belonged, or perhaps he 
disapproved of the new parish Service, and the new Church 
arrangements. Anyway crucifix, Cranes, Tolcarnes have all 
disappeared long ago, though traces of former magnificence still 
remain at Crane. Higher Rosewarne, where the last of the 


2 [Tin streaming was little known in Brittany, and it seems at least as likely that the Bretons 
came away from agricultural districts to replace Cornishmen who had been dtawn away to the tin 
streams by the lure of greater gains. - Ed.] 
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Rosewarnes to live there died in or about 1670, has all but 
disappeared, but Lower Rosewarne, with many substantial traces 
of Elizabethan and even earlier construction, is still flourishing. 
Menedarva, which I have mentioned, was well described by the 
Reverend J. S. Carah some little time ago; a branch of the 
Arundels of Trerice occupied it some 200 years after the 
Mertherderwas had died out. The first would have been one 
Robert, who in the Visitation of Cornwall, 1620, is described as 
married to Eliz: Clapton of Stafford. Christopher followed - in 
some mysterious way connected with Portugal. He was supposed 
to have appeared at Menedarva with a Portuguese wife, some time 
after his father's death. His son married Dorcas, daughter of 
Ezekiel Grosse of Rosewarne. 


Ezekiel Grosse and his nephew young Ezekiel Arundell of 
Menedarva, were engaged with other young energetic 
Cornishmen, including Roger and Hannibal Vivian from 
Trelowarren, in some of the earliest mining operations about 
Camborne. They probably made much money, and no doubt the 
legend as to Ezekiel Grosse's great wealth having been derived 
from a crock of gold shown him by an evil spirit under a heap of 
stones in the vicinity of Rosewarne, was merely the interpretation 
placed by a credulous countryside on the results of the new- 
fangled method of mining carried on by Grosse and his partners. 


Ezekiel Arundell died about 1715. About 1780 another 
Robert Arundell appeared, becoming one of the Twelve Men of 
the Parish Council, and married a Daniell. Then the name died 
out. In the meantime Menedarva was occupied by another family, 
remotely connected with the Arundels - the Tresahars, but they in 
turn soon left the district, to reappear with some renown in the 
annals of Budock and Constantine for a short space. 


Tradition tells us that some of the earliest mines in 
Camborne parish were set on by the Grosses and their associates - 
Old Crofty, Old Seton, Bullen Gairn, Camborne Vean. Old Wheal 
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Chance most certainly, for you will find Grosses, Vivians, and 
Arundells associated with its working and the selling of its ores. 
Roskear House, back of Trelowarren Street in Camborne, was for 
some generations the abode of Vivians. 


They have all disappeared, their habitations know them no 
more. Alien hands rule their offices, and their very name is 
forgotten. 


These, then, as the more important houses, but there were 
others which show traces of having been greater once. Mr. Carah 
has found one at Penponds. Even at Reskadinnick, there are lying 
about stones which from their tooling indicate that at one time 
there must have been a fine house here also. Stones are well nigh 
imperishable, and even if a house falls to decay, it is a strange 
thing if some of its stones do not remain to be turned to strange 
uses close by, or to be rebuilt into later structures. 


One proof of the smaller population of Camborne in early 
times is the few yearly entries in the Parish Registers. At Penryn, 
at St. Ives, at Helston, there were numbers of entries in every year 
showing a fairly congested population, but at Camborne, where 
the registers (Marriage) go back to 1538, for many years the 
entries were few indeed. The Transcripts of the Registers are full 
of interest. 


The place names are there - hardly different from to-day - 
Treworrian, Kehellan, Roskadenack, Condurra. And many of the 
family names common to Camborne up to 30 years ago—Teage 
(Teague), Rawe (Rowe), Pawl (Paull), Wolcocke (Woolcock), 
Anydrawe (Andrews), Sowden. There are Cranes, Glanvilles, 
Thomas, De Braye, Cok, Knevas, (Knavas, the old family name of 
Godolphin), Stevins, Morrish, Luke. 


Rosewarnes are abundant. John Trevithick married 
Elizabeth Crane in 1544, but from the family account he could not 
have been an ancestor of the famous Trevithick. 
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Thomas Davy married Florence An Vellan (of the mill) in 
1576. Alison Godrevy married in 1586. In 1590 John Roskroggan 
married Ann Major. These names seem to indicate a lingering 
trace of territorial patronymic. 


The first definite mention of a Vivian is in 1576, when 
Nicholas Hodge married one Margery Vivian. This was 50 years 
before the currently accepted advent of this family into the parish, 
in the person of Roger Vivian, from Trelowarren. 


As a Royalist Roger Vivian suffered greatly in the Civil 
Wars. As one of the King's Commissioners for the Stanneries 
refusing to give up the King's money to Parliament, he was hunted 
out of the country and died in the Levant. His estate was 
administered by his brother Michael Vyvyan of Trelowarren. 


Crane Mine was a very old one. In an allusion to a patent 
pumping machine invented by Hannibal Vyvian about 1620, the 
word Crahan occurs in puzzling connection, but if read properly 
means, I think, the Crane Mine (Records). Gons was very old, and 
Stray Park; but Wheal Gurry was older still. In the Overseers 
Accounts there is allusion made to some cottages by old Wheal 
Gurry Water (about 1660), showing that the mine had been 
abandoned for a good while even then. 


Certainly a lot of tin streaming was going on in the 
Penponds Valley, and probably the Red River Valley, (alluvial 
Tin), for we find that very far back De Brays, Arundells, Stevens of 
Nansmellin, Joos of Penponds, Grosse and St. Aubins were all 
concerned in the selling of block tin at the Coinages. 


From the Camborne Accounts of 1715 we find that in that 
year Mrs. Amis Vivian was arrested and carried to Lostwithiel, (4 
men and 2 horses) at the cost of the parish. I can find no reference 
to this elsewhere, but from certain lingering traditions imagine 
that it may have been a political or religious arrest. At this time 
the Quakers were strong in Camborne and Redruth. Several 
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arrests of Friends, who were universally suspected, perhaps not 
altogether without reason, of a bias in favour of the dispossessed 
Stuarts, took place about this time in various parts of West 
Cornwall, and this may have been one of them. The Quakers of 
Camborne were in the habit of meeting in the house of Johnson 
Vivian, by Camborne. No further reference to arrest, trial, or 
acquittal is met with, and I find no allusion to it in the Friends 
official book of sufferings. 


In looking over some voluminous documents belonging to 
the Society of Friends at Falmouth (there is a whole safe full of 
them), I found amongst a lot of loose papers—mostly short cash 
accounts of seizures of goods for tithe and other “sufferings,” date 
about 1680, a reference to a Widow Matilda Burley of Feock, who 
the paper went on to say had been in abject poverty for 40 years, 
her “late husband having been slain in the disorders of that 
turbulent time when the late King's men slew many at Gele by 
Cambron,” when they “past from Truro.” “Gele” puzzled me a lot 
until it occurred to me to connect it with traditions of a skirmish 
between Cavaliers and Roundheads towards the end of the Civil 
War. On the reverse side of the paper is an account of small wares 
valued at a small sum of money, taken from Matilda Burley about 
5 years later for tithe. 


These papers are full of interest. Perhaps some day, if 
opportunity offers, the history of the Early Quakers in this part of 
West Cornwall may be reconstructed from their careful edition. 
Much may be learned from them of many things unrelated to 
quiet Quaker doctrines - turbulence, piracy, privateers, riots in 
Falmouth and Perrin (Penryn) towns and streets, the sale of prize 
goods, and the coming of ships, men and notables. 


But it must be done by one who knows intimately who the 
people were, and the relationship of Penders, Cokers, Tregelleses 
and such people as Gwins, Bedfords, and the priests and 
magistrates and others who built up early Falmouth. Those who 
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have essayed the task hitherto, have always failed from not 
knowing the little details and connections which make local 
history so interesting to those “who belong to know.” 


FLINT HUNTING IN CAMBORNE. 
By JIM THOMAS1. 


I should not suppose that even now everyone will have 
heard that in the Camborne fields can still be found implements 
that were used by people of the Stone Age. As for myself, the love 
for the antique must have been born with me, yet knowing as I did 
as a mere boy, that there was a time in man's history at which he 
made his implements out of stone, I had not the slightest idea that 
those old stone tools were being furrowed up by the plough in the 
fields all round us, until the late Mr. T. C. Peter, of Redruth, 
carried out his excavations on Carn Brea with an endeavour to 
bring to light what traces he could of the gone-by races, and his 
labours were rewarded with a very great number of stone 
implements, principally those of the Neolithic or Later Stone Age. 
At that time Camborne had an Antiquarian Society of which I was 
a member, and our Society was kindly invited by Mr. Peter to 
come to Redruth to see the flints which he had collected from the 
carn. We responded in a good number and as he was describing to 
us the use of the implements and showing to us the hut dwellings 
and the fortifications on the south side, I thought, although this 
old hill must have provided those early people with a safe place to 
live in, yet as the principal part of their living was obtained from 
hunting and fishing, the beautiful plateau that formed the greater 
part of Camborne must have afforded them lovely hunting 
grounds, and knowing of the sites of two or three of the old camps 
in Camborne that were under cultivation, in a few days I got 
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permission from the farmers to explore them, and to my great joy 
in a short time I had my pockets full of pieces of flint, some of 
which were good specimens of the work of the Neolithic people. 


I found my first flints at Race when the late Mr. Bennett 
was farming it. When I asked him the name of the field, he told 
me that it was called " Ring-close," and that his grandfather 
remembered a circular enclosure there which the people of 
Camborne used for holding their sports in.2 Then, seeing this 
camp was at the head of a little valley and that possibly at the time 
that it was built it inclosed a spring of good drinking water, I 
began to search at the heads of other small valleys in the parish, 
with the same result abundance of flint at every place; not a great 
number of perfect implements, but refuse pieces, such as cores, 
chippings and unshaped flakes, which 


1. [Mr Thomas's work in collecting flint implements has recently 
been recognised by the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, of 
which he has been made a Life Associate. His “Old Cornwall” 
friends who know him best probably as a collector of folk-songs, 
tales, and folk-lore generally, and as an unequalled reciter of 
Cornish Dialect, will no doubt be interested to learn how his 
antiquarian tastes led him to add a page at the beginning of 
Cornwall's history, and perhaps be stirred to go flint-hunting 
themselves. - Ed] 


2 This suggests a plain an gwary, but an ancient camp may 
well have been used for the purpose. 


seems to prove that these were the places in which those perfect 
implements were made. At some of these places, parts, and 
sometimes the whole of the circle could be traced, at others, 
where no trace whatever could be found, I often discovered that 
tradition also pointed to a former camp at that place. 
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I collected from these camps about one hundredweight of 
flint; in fact the parish of Camborne is so rich in flints that two of 
the best Archaeologists who came here flint-hunting, said that 
during the Neolithic Age, Camborne must have been thickly 
peopled, one of them even said that he found more flints that 
afternoon in Camborne than he could find in his own parish in a 
twelve-month. 


A short time after the discovery of flint implements was 
made in Camborne a paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall at Truro on "The Vanished Races of 
Cornwall." The writer of that paper said that there were traces of 
four races of people who had lived in Cornwall, but up to that time 
no trace of Palaeolithic man had been found in this county, but as 
the implements of those early people were found as far west as 
Cattledown, Plymouth, he, the writer, should conclude that they 
also wandered into Cornwall. 


When I read that statement, being a patriotic Camborne 
man, I thought it would be a great thing if the implements of 
those early people were first found in our parish, so I began first 
to search in the gravel of the Red River. I had not been searching 
long before I found a flint about four inches long and quite 
different to any that I had found in the camps. This I sent to Sir 
John Evans for his opinion on it, at the same time telling him 
what I wanted to find and why I wanted to find it. His rather 
disappointing reply was :- “I am sorry to inform Mr. Thomas that 
the flint returned herewith appears to be of purely natural origin ; 
there is no conclusive sign of any of the fractures having resulted 
from a blow, though it is possible that one or two on the whitened 
face may have done so"; but, not discouraged, continued my 
search, with the result of getting a flint from the rubble of the 
raised beach at Godrevy, and two pieces from the marl pits at 
Treswithian, all of which had been fractured by blows and bore 
little resemblance to those which I had been finding in the 
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"rounds." I classed them in my own mind as Late Palaeolithic, but 
Sir John Evans was then dead, so I was at a loss for an expert 
opinion on them. About that time when digging out foundations 
for three houses at Mount Pleasant Road the workmen found a 
great number of very beautiful flint implements of which they 
brought me about forty. After a brief examination of these I 
classed them as Palaeolithic, and made the discovery known 
locally to those interested in the subject, who, to use an old 
saying, flocked about like a swarm of bees. Amongst those who 
came was the Honorary Secretary of the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall, who informed Mr. J. G. Marsden, of Porthcurno, of the 
discovery, he being at the time the best authority on flint 
implements in this county. When Mr. Marsden saw the flints and 
the site from which they had been obtained it so interested him 
that he got permission from the landowners to dig and see if he 
could find some of these old flints himself. His finds so interested 
him that at the Spring Meeting of the Royal Institution, at Truro, 
in 1921, he read a paper entitled "Flint Implements of Le Moustier 
Type from Camborne." Now, I don't think that I can do better 
than to give a few extracts from that paper:- 


"The flints were indeed a very fine series and differed 
entirely from anything I had hitherto seen in Cornwall. From their 
type they did not appear to be Neolithic, and the only date I could 
suggest was Le Moustier. Originally the flints were found lying on 
a bed of yellowish clay some 18 inches below the surface. As a 
result of building operations and deep subsoiling of gardens, 
many of them have been subsequently brought to the surface over 
an area of about half-an-acre. I am inclined to think that this clay 
is the plateau equivalent of the "Head," and that immediately after 
its deposit man lived on its surface and left these implements 
there.... In all I have obtained over 100 implements and flakes 
which palpably belonged to one industry. No cores and only a few 
spalls, such as are usually found on workshop sites have so far 
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come to hand.... Fifty per cent of the implements shew that they 
were made from Levallois flakes, i.e., from flakes struck off 
prepared tortoise cores, in the manner so characteristic of the Le 
Moustier, and so exceptional in any later industry.... Below is a 
classified list of the flints... 


48 side scrapers, man), double; 13 end scrapers, several 
double and steep ended; 18 combined end and side scrapers; 5 
knives and saws; 1 Abri-Audi point; 1 Le Moustier ‘pointe’; 1 
coarse thick point; 1 conical plane; 1 lateral graver; 21 flakes and 
spalls, many shewing signs of use; 11 fragments of implements, 
recently fractured; 10 fragmentary splinters, recently fractured. 


In 1921 Mr. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A., of the British 
Museum, criticised Mr. Marsden's diagnosis, adding that they 
more closely resembled Le Moustier than any other industry 
known to him, though proofs were wanting. 


Later Mr. Reid Moir examined and reported on some of 
them. He said: " in colour, form, technique and condition they 
agree, so far as my knowledge goes, with Mousterian implements, 
and I would be inclined, in view of the steepness of some of the 
edge flaking, to attribute them to the later portion of this cultural 
epoch. I think the find is, from every standpoint, of importance, 
and I hope you will go on collecting further examples of the work 
of Mousterian man in Cornwall." 


Mr. Marsden says that the implements were made from 
flakes struck off prepared tortoise cores, and although none of 
these cores were found on the site, yet about three years previous 
to the discovery of implements at Mount Pleasant Road, the late 
Mr. Isaac Rowling dug up one of these cores in Union Street and 
gave it to a man who took it to London —so that bit of evidence 
was lost. This core was about 8 inches in diameter and 4 or 5 
inches thick, of black flint and flaked all over, both Mr. Rowling 
and his friend thought it was "an ancient millstone." The site on 
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which he dug up the core is about 300 yards north of the site on 
which the implements were found. There are two other places in 
Camborne parish in which implements of Le Moustier type have 
been dug up - at Treswithian Downs and at Penponds. One 
implement from Penponds and six from Treswithian Downs are in 
the Museum case at the Camborne Free Library. 


These discoveries go to prove then, that the land that now 
forms Camborne parish, was once the home of Le Moustier man. 
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MINER'S SONG* 


Sung by Mr Jas. Thomas. 
Deciso. 



































will go,will go, So a-mimning we will go------ 77° 


mi-ning we will go 
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1 The Soldier on the battlefield may fight and run away; 


But the Mine in the powder smoke do work both night and 
day, 


So a-mining we will go! etc. 
2 The Sailor sinketh in the deep with many an aching heart; 


But the more the Miner sinks, my boys, the more he fills his 
quart, 


So a-mining we will go! etc. 


3 The Farmer with his buckskins on has boots tied up with 
straw ; 


But the Miner with his picks and gads, he'll never miss a 
blow, 


So a-mining we will go! etc. 


*(Errata in music:- Top line; Bass, bar 5. note 2. for A read B. 
Second line; Treble, bars t and 5, remove A. Bottom line; Air, bar 
3, notes 2 and 4 are quavers; Bass, bar 3, note 2 for A read B. “The 
Farmer with his kittibags has legs wound round with straw” seems 
likely to have been the original first line of the third verse, altered, 
when “kittibags” went out of fashion, into “buskins” and then 
“buckskins” and “boots tied up.” “Buskins” would be short gaiters, 
but “kittibags” were the more ancient leg protection of hay-bands 
or strawbands, made by winding lengths of “thumb-bind” - straw 
rope - around the legs, puttee-fashion —Ed. ] 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN CORNWALL. 
By the Rev. J. Sims Carah. 


There are many nice places in which to be born, many nice 
places in which to live, but among them all to my mind there is 
nothing to compare with village life. Where are you going to find a 
more delightful set of people in a more delightful setting than in 
Cranford? Where are you going for greater charm than to Miss 
Mitford's Our Village; Perhaps I love these books so much 
because I love our village more. “Lonely and dull” say they who 
only pass down the village streets and see nothing beyond the 
outside of things. “Lonely” when you know everybody and 
everybody knows you! You can be lonely in a town, but it is your 
own fault if you are lonely in a village. I look back to the old days 
of my childhood and it seems to me as if loneliness were a feeling 
I never knew until the time came for me to go out into the wide 
world. Lonely; with every cottage door open to you and everyone 
claiming you as one of their own ? 


How face after face comes before my eyes as I write. I can 
see old Betsey sitting in her chair which afterwards I knew to be 
Cromwellian - there in her kitchen with that lovely background of 
a dresser filled with blue china, cups and saucers all covered with 
great white horses prancing with their white legs all over the blue 
ground, or I can see her “jinnyquicking”1 the frill of her white cap, 
talking all the time to the boy at her side. Years after I learnt her 
old tea-set was “Herculaneum” ware. I knew every bit of old china 
in practically every cupboard in the village while I was only a 
child, and all the old things of the houses, and could describe 
nearly every clock in the place though it may be fifty years since I 
have seen them. 


“Dull!” Why we had a shoemaker, and you could watch 


1 [Gophering, a gophering-iron being a “jinny-quick.” - Ed.] 
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your own shoes made; a tailor; a blacksmith shop, and heaps of 
things beside. And then we had schools—sometimes as many as 
four at a time. The Education Act came in 1870, but it took a long 
time to snuff out all our schools. There was Misses' School—no 
surname was necessary! She was Misses! That was enough! A 
stately old soul she was, upright in her chair (I daresay it was a 
Chippendale one) with her voluminous skirts spread out. What a 
snuff-box she had! A great black papier maché one with “some 
lovely” picture upon the top of it! It was only the kitchen of her 
cottage where her children sat. There were no desks of course, 
only a few forms on which they could sit, but if there were not 
enough, well, the stairs were in the kitchen and they would take 
the overflow. How much Misses knew I cannot tell you. She 
taught her children A.B.C. and X.Y.Z., and called the last of the 
signs “Passee” like every other one did, perhaps because it was so 
difficult to name that they were to “pass' e.”2 But I have not told 
you yet about that which had the place of honour in her school. 
Lying flat on the table where Misses' hand could at once grasp it 
was the one absolutely necessary piece of school furniture. It was 
a piece of white wood something like a small whitewash brush 
without the hair. This was the CUSTIS; and woe to the talkative 
ones! Misses' temper was not always of the best and there were 
times when the dread edict went forth—“custis all round!” 


A little way out of the village on its Camborne side stands 
the ruin of one of these old schools. The school-room is 11 ft. long 
and 6 ft. broad. Part of the room was taken up by the stairs, which 
led to a bedroom so low that the old woman had to dress on the 
stairs. The school-room, which, of course, was also the kitchen, 
was 5 ft. 6 ins. in height, and at the lower side (for the little house 
was a lean-to) the eaves are 7 ft. 6 ins. from the foundation. The 


2 [In the old horn-books one read “& per se, and; &c., et cetera.” The Latin of etcetera was 
understood, but pre se, “by itself,’ was joined to one of the &s, as “an passy” or “passy an'.” Ed.] 
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door was always open and you could share the lessons as you went 
along the road. Here again was a certain amount of refinement in 
the old dame, but then dear old Betsey had a history. In that tiny 
room upstairs was a great chest, and on that chest a great coat-of- 
arms. Betsey's father was a shoeing smith, and once when he was 
shoeing her hunter, the lady owner came suddenly upon him with 
“Will you marry me?” “Yes, if you please, mum,” was the ready 
response, and off they went to the wedding. Betsey knew no more; 
never knew who her mother was, but the chest she kept to the end 
of her days. And more than that, she kept something of that 
inborn refinement which never left her. I never saw Betsey's 
school at work beyond the peeps you could get through the open 
door. Often I have been in when the scholars were absent, but I 
never saw a “custis” about the house and I don't think dear old 
Betsey ever needed one. 


They are gone —these little village schools; but they did not 
altogether fail. In this same village, in another tiny school kept by 
his own father, that brilliant Cornish archaeologist, botanist, 
artist, writer, engraver, the late J. T. Blight, began his scholastic 
career. 


“Dull!' Why, we had a fair in the summer, and “some fair” it 
was, too! If it were St. Swithin's day, well, it seems to me St. 
Swithin was kinder in those days. I remember on one occasion the 
wheat was already cut and stood in shocks in the very next field to 
the fair. For weeks before the fair this would be the great subject 
of our thoughts. What a crowd there was in church on the 
previous Sunday evening! 'Twas “Taking Sunday”! After service 
we walked to Clowance. There at Best Gate you would see two 
groups, one on each side. Then came the choice of partners for a 
walk through the park and the engagement to meet at the fair. I 
wonder how many scores of weddings in Crowan Parish have 
taken place because of “Taking Sunday?” 


Then, what stories we heard, and when in our village they 
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told stories, they either told us where the thing happened or who 
the people were who said the things, so the jokes we saw in the 
comic papers seemed cold and lifeless to us. For example:- It was 
Betsey Ralph who said—“My dear, 'tes all for want of ig'rance : 
they don't knaw no better.” 


It was “the man out St. Keverne” who had the letter from 
his son— “My dear father, I sends you a hat if it fit; if it don't, you 
come Helston next Saturday and bring the measurement of your 
head with 'ee.” 


If you wished to say more than you ought to say, then you 
were like “the woman in Helston, who was troubled with bad 
words.” 


It was “the man up to Truro,” who said— “What things is 
made for money,” when he saw the monkey . 


No, whatever we may have been, we were not dull! 





CORNEL KERNUAK. 
AN EDHEN A GOWSAS RE.1 


Eth-esa benen a-s-teva pyasen dhof en cowal-edhen, ha 
felses hy thavas may halsa kewsel kepar ha tus, hag a vensa leverel 
an peth o gweles gensy bos gwres. E-wharfe bos hy gorty-hy ow- 
quitha silyen vras ha tew en pesklin byghan esa en a lowarth, awos 
bos tewles ganso hy ry, kens pen-vys, dhe ran e gescowetha a 
dalvya dos dh'e weles ha cona ganso. Mes an wrek dhislel-na, pan 
esa gelles hy gorty mes a'n chy, a-lavaras dh'y maghteth esa orth- 
hy-servya, “Gwren-ny lemmen debry an silyen; hag e-lavaref 
dhe'm gorty hy bos debres gans an dourgy! 


Endella e-fe gwres gansa, ha debres an tam da-na adref 
keyn 
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1. Like An Trok Dyges, “The Closed Box,” in the last number, 
this is a mediaeval tale told in Middle Cornish. the spelling being 
very much like that used in the Cornish plays, except that Lhuyd's 
dh, and e for the shortest sound of y, are again adopted, y being 
used here only for the sound of English ee and as a consonant. A 
few words may need explanation. Pyasen is a makeshift word for 
“magpie,” Welsh pioden ; cowal-edhen, bird-cage ; felses, slit; hag 
a vensa, that would (hag here implies that the magpie has already 
been described); tewhes, fattened; assyu, how...it 


hy gour. Mes, kettel dheth tre an dremas, whare an byasen a- 
dhallathas leverel dhodho fatel o debres an silyen gans hy vestres- 
hy ha'n vaghteth, hag of eth poran dhe'n pesklin, na cafos ena 
pesk tewhes vyth. 


Ena e-wovennas orth e wrek, “Lavar dhem; p'le, etho, 
ema'n Silyen ?” Hy a-whylas cavanscusa, ha'y dolla gans falsury , 
ow-leverel, “Assyu trewesy an dra !—Gallas an silyen gans an 
dourgy a welys agensow e'n lowarth ; ny el bos na hen!” Mes en- 
meth-ef dhedhy-hy, “Ny dal dhes man cavanscusa dre'n dourgy 
hy bos ledhes, rag gon lour re-s-tep'ses, ty dhe honen ha'th 
vaghteth: my re-glowas leverel gans an byasen an peth-ol es gwres 
genes. Perag e-whrus'-te-sy ow tholla en forth mar dhiveth: ha 
pandr' ellef-vy ry dhe'm kescowetha rag cona orto, lemmen ?” 


Endella e-savas enter an den ha'y wrek mur a vresel awos 
bos debres an silyen. Mes an vestres ha'n vaghteth, ha'n dremas 
gelles mes a dre arta, a dheth en scon dhe'n byasen davasek, ha 
tenna deworth hy fen hy fluvennow ol, en-un-leverel, “Ty debel- 
edhen, ty re-n-disquedhas a'n sil-yen a-s-tep'sen!” Hag en del-na 
eth-esa dibluves glan hy fen-hy dhe'n edhen anfusek, par mayth 
esa mar noth avel oy. 


Mes, wosa henna, an byasen, pesquyth may whelsa den 
moel po pilles, po benen ughel dres cunda by thal-hy, a-wrussa 
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leverel dhedha, “A! Why enweth, why re-lavaras a'n silyen!” 
R.M.N. 


is! ; gallas an silyen gans an dourgy ..., the otter... has got the eel ; 
re-s-tep'ses, thou hast eaten it (the r of debry dropped before s 
which again affects the b); disquedhas, “discovered” in sense of 
“betrayed;” dibluves, plucked “unfeathered;” anfusek, unlucky 
(not, as in the dictionaries, “wicked,” “mischievous.”) 


Note the different uses of the verbal particles e, eth (old 
spelling y, yth), and a. Eis used when the verb is not preceded by 
its subject or object; like a few other words it takes th before a 
vowel in parts of bos and mos and causes what Bretons well name 
“mixed mutation.” - b,m, to f, d to t, g to h, gw to w, wh. A is used 
as a relative and when its subject or object precedes the verb ; 
never takes th; is lost before vowels in the verbs bos and mos, and 
causes second mutation. These rules, still observed in the parallel 
words in Breton, became obscured in the very latest written 
Cornish, but they are a part of the language. 


Benen ughel dres cunda hy thal-hy, “a woman with an 
unnaturally high brow” refers to a much reprehended 15th 
century fashion of plucking out the hair to give this high-browed 
effect. The Chevalier de la Tour Landry tells this tale for the 
edification of his daughters. His moral is “that no woman should 
eat no lickerish morsels in the absence and without witting of her 
husband,” ignoring the more obvious caution against being “tell- 
tale tits” or “chatterpies.” 
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Cornish Dialect Story 
WAN MAN'S MAIT ES NAWTHER MAN'S 
PYZEN. 


When us b'longed woorken t'gether, Jim 'Enny wud caall 
for me reg'lar, marnens. Wan daay a were a bit afore time, so a 
comed in till I'd done brekfus. When I'd done, I picked up me ‘at, 
lawded me pipe, kissed the missus, and off to go weth 'n. A wadn' 
long afore a sed, “Wot ded'ee do that foor?” “Ded wot?” sez I. 
“Why, kiss thy ould wumman, to be sure,” sez 'e. “Aw, I alus b'long 
to kiss 'er a’fore go to work and when I do come back—doan't you, 
aw?” “Naw,” 'e sez, “but I'll try et!” 


Nixt marnen he were looken braa’' wisht sure ‘nuff, you, an' 
niver 'ad nawthen to saay; so I sez, “Wha's matter wethee' 
glumpen so?” “Nawthen,” sez 'e; shoort like that. “Habm' 'ee 
kissed yer missus, 'en, 's marnen, like you said you was goin' to?” I 
sez. “Doan't 'ee taalk to me 'bout kissen!” sez 'e, “I've 'ad 'nuff of 
et!” “Thee c's niver 'ave too much of a good theng!” sez I. “Look 
'eer,” sez 'e, “when I got 'ome laast night I tho't on what you said 
an' gove my ould wumman a kiss—a g'eat booty!” “Well?” sez I. 
“Tedn well 'tall,” sez 'e, “for she pitched to screech somethen 
awful, and when she'd caa'med down a bit, 'Aw!' she brawk out 
agin, ‘what a daay I've ‘ad of et! Fust our Jinny clunked a penny; 
an' while I were 'tenden to she, ef the hogan I were a-baaken for 
your crowst dedn't git burnt so black as a malken; and while I was 
up putten the penny out o' the way in Jinny's money-box, so she 
shudn't clunk et no moore, I must knack wan o' mawther's 
cloamen cats off o' the recess cubbert an' scatten'd to rags; and 
while I were a-picken up the sherds, Ma'tha come in, tellin' me as 
the booy Sam 'ad ben minchen from school an' were cawt 
strubben nestes; and I b'lieve the baaby, here, es a-seck'nen for 
maisles, an'—an' now, to cap'n all, thee'st ben an' come 'ome 
droooonk!!' An' then weth that she hove 'er apernt awver ‘er 'ed 
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and screeched like a whitneck, till I were fo'ced to run out 'o the 
‘ouse an' down the rawed.—I've done weth kissen for iver, I 'ave!” 


W.M.S. 


THE DAME SCHOOL AS I KNEW IT 


We had to call A “aa” and E “ay.” The School fees were 
from a penny a week to two-pence, according to the pupil's age 
and education. The dame herself could read but slightly and 
nothing beyond reading was taught. The fees were not always paid 
in coin, but in kind. Three miners candles, two “baker root”1 
turnips, or two eggs might be tendered for a penny, or a quarter- 
pound of cream for two-pence. I have often seen these used for 
payments. There were three classes—the “A.B.C.” class, the “GO, 
go” class, and the “Testament” class. There was only one book, 
passed from hand to hand, and bigger children often taught the 
smaller ones their letters, the class standing around in a half circle 
with their hands behind their backs until their turn at the book. 
The School-mistress was also the handy woman of the village, 
eking out her living by knitting or patching and mending clothes 
for her neighbours and so at times would be too busy to teach. 
The “Custis” I remember well, and how in extreme cases it was 
laid hard on both hands. If her “Custis” should be mislaid or 
purposely hidden away our dame had another instrument of 
torture ready —the flat wooden “husk” out of an old pair of stays, 
or a switch, made of a bunch of “griglans” (dried heather.) Among 
my curios I have an old oak custis. 


J.T. 


1 [Called elsewhere in Cornwall by their Swedish name rvtabaga, whence “bagya” or “baker” 
root, and “rooty-baaker” or “rooty.” Ed.] 
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A PROPOSAL 


Naw, my deear, I allus sed I'd never marry a widdaman, 
but I'll tell 'ee 'ow et comed about: - When faather died, ould 
Squire wanted th’ 'ouse fur th' new gaame-keeper, so I tooked they 
two lil' rooms in behind Maary Dawe, where Jane Penberthy d' 
live now. They be two poky lil’ rooms, sure 'nuff—I cud'n git me 
thengs in! So I ax'd Jem Walters (‘e'd ben a wedda-man ‘bout two 
'eears then) ef 'e knawed anybody ded want t' buy a chess-en- 
drores: I tho't 'e'd be s' likely knaw es anybody, bein’ en th' 
carpentry traade. Jem dedn' seem knaw nawbody, but a'ter a bit 'e 
sed, “Semmen t' me, Maary, thee's better breng thy few thengs 
long t' my 'ouse, an com'st long weth 'em.” 


I dedn' say nawthen then; I was bit took ‘back, es you med 
say. 


Nex' Sunday ebenen, Jem was waitin’ fur me, down the 
laane, a'ter Chapel, so I up an' axed un, “Dost mane wot thee's 
sed, Jern, laast Friday?” “Iss, ef thee 'rt wellen, Maary,” 'e sed. 


“Wull,” I sed, “I ben thenken 'pon et, an—b'lieve I wull; I 
cudn't 'ford peart wi' Mawther's ould chess-en-drores, a'ter all.”— 
Aw, me deear! A wumman was waanted en thet 'ouse bad nuff, I 
c'n tell 'ee! A man's a wisht pore theng t'lev by hisself. 


E. A. L. 


NOTES. 


Again we would draw the attention of those appointed as 
Recorders of Old Cornwall Societies to the fact that their one duty 
is to record such Folklore Scraps, Short Characteristic Tales, 
Dialect Words, Place-names and Old Traditions or Customs as are 
mentioned, apart from papers, at meetings. Such things should be 
directly asked for and collected also, and if written down and 
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initialled by their original tellers, so much the better. Such 
material, as it accumulates, or immediately if it seems of unusual 
importance, should be sent to the Federation Recorder. It would 
then he printed here or filed for future reference. The system is 
excellent, but our Notes pages show that is not yet working. We 
hope that Recorders, knowing the remedy, will set it going by 
“gathering the fragments.” May we also ask for the further 
courtesy of legible MSS. from all contributors. The saved 
expenditure on compositors time would go far to provide the 
illustrations that so far we have been unable to afford to give. 


CORNISH FAMILY MOTTOES. 


The Grylls motto, given in Old Cornwall, No.1, p. 20, as 
Hag y Matern ha'y Pobel, is spelt in a (modern) window in 
Bolventor church, near Altarnun—Rag y Matern ha'y Pobel. This 
is evidently the true version, still apparently kept in the family 
itself, and makes better sense. It ignores “mutations,” and more 
strictly grammatical would be the spelling Rag y Vaghtern ha'y 
Bobel, “For his King and his People,” but rag, and not hag, must 
be right. 


Cornish mottoes are dreadfully mishandled in the usual 
book of reference, Fairburn's Book of Crests. This work gives, 
however, the names of some other families who use the mottoes; 
thus Cavell and Knevitt are given as using Karanza whilas Karanza 
(as the Polwhele motto is there spelt); and Davies Gilbert as using 
the Noye Teg yw Hedwsh (sic), “Dolphin” is given Franco Leale 
Toge (sic), while Godolphin is given the even worse disguised 
Francha Calltoge. 

R.M.N. 
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CORNISH COMPARISONS. 

Little enough—like Mark Watt's handful. 

Like Jan Harvey's larks—they're gone! 

Hurried in mind—like Collins’ cow. 

As knowing as Kate Mullet—and she was hanged for a fool. 
“All so gay,” as Jan Martin said, when he tarred the stove. 


Like Jan Tresize's geese— “never happy unless they be where they 
baint.” 


Like an ould cloamen cat--hollow to the toes. 

“She came in stanken like Nanny Penhale's great hin.” 
“All on one side” —like Smoothy's wedding. 

Like a gander geeking in a bussa. 

All going sideways—like a crab going to gaol (or jale). 
Don't want that more 'an a toad do want sidepockets. 
Like the Mayor of Market-jew—sitting in his own light. 
J.S.C. (Camborne) 


SOME SAYINGS IN OUR VILLAGE. 


(1) On acourting couple seen out walking together for the first 
time—Iss, I seed them out together, “two abreast, like Jan Pasca's 
ducks.”— A stream runs through the main street in the village, 
and some years ago a procession of Jan's ducks was a common 
sight. (2) Ona fake alarm—'Tes like Billy said—“Quatty, 
boay's, quatty ; aigle's comen! When a comed down, t' was a teta- 
lark! (3) Onaniggardly deal—Like Matthy Moyle's wife sed, 
“Thee's might s' well gov'd haalf-crown more an' bo't a good won 
while thee 'rt "bout et.”—Matthy's wife had been having a look at 
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an old horse that Matthy had bought at the fair. 
E.A.L. (Camborne) 


(The two foregoing contributions, with the sayings in Mr. Carah's 
paper on village life, make a good start for a collection of all such 
sayings and comparisons that should be made. They are often the 
record of some little bit of local history. Comparisons or “likes” 
might well be kept in a separate list from pithy or eccentric 
sayings. —Ed.). 


THE CLOAMEN DISH. 


A St. Ives version of the Cornish nursery rhyme given by 
the Rev. G. H. Doble in Old Cornwall, No. 3, p. 9, is :- 


“T wish I was where I d' wish; 

Out on the say in a cloamen dish; 

Cloamen dish begin to crack ; 

I wish I was home on Daddy's back; 

Daddy's back begin to ache; 

I wish I was home aitin' tay 'n plum cake.” 
There was probably also : 

“Cloamen dish begin to fill” 


I wish I was home on “'Mester Hill,” to correspond with the 
lines on “Mousehole Hill,” though all I remember is vaguely that 
"Mester Hill was in it. 


H. (St. Ives). 
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FLOODS OF DAVA. 


A note in the “Notes and Queries” column of the Western 
Morning News, January 18th, 1926, points out that “Dava” is a 
well-known local nickname of Tredavoe. This disposes of the 
rather-too-good-to-be-true suggestion, made on p. 34 of Old 
Cornwall, Vol. II, that this was possibly the Celtic name of the flat 
land since submerged under Mount's Bay. “Tredavoe,” however, is 
situated on a steep hillside, and any actual floods that took place 
there could scarcely have been worse than the overflowing of the 
town-place by the rising, of its horse-pond. Tredavoe is jokingly 
referred to as “The City,” and its horse-pond as “Tredavoe, or 
"'Dava, Bay,” which makes it seem fairly certain that “The Floods of 
Dava,” as naming a very long-ago time, crack another jest at its 
expense. 


Tredavoe is a little out of beaten tracks, and this of course 
has been enough to make it a butt for its neighbours' shafts of wit; 
such “outlandish” places seem to acquire names like “The Folly,” 
“Boobies' Castle,” etc., given in scorn of folk who seem not to 
appreciate the privilege of living closer to such witty neighbours. 
In the same way the tales of wiseacres, from the men of Gotham 
on, are told of people living in remote places. Perhaps among our 
readers may be one who knows of an actual tale told of Tredavoe 
and floods. A likely one might be that they climbed away up there 
out of the way of the deluge, and had not yet realized that it was 
safe to come down again amongst men. 

R.M.N. 


LANKYLOO. 


A rhyme, sung to an air that seems to be founded on that to 
which the words of “Jolly Miller” are sung in the well-known 
game, runs as follows :- 


“Oh, Lankyloo 's a very fine town, 
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And a very fine town is Lankyloo; 
And I'm willing to bet with any of you 
That all of my strokes (or notes) are thirty-two.” 
W.D.W. (Redruth). 
or in another version, with “game” instead of “town”: - 
“oO, Lankyloo 's a very fine game, 
A very fine game is Lankyloo; 
And I will bet with any of you 
That all of my strokes are thirty-two." 
J.T. (Camborne). 


There can be little doubt that the word “game” is the right 
one, for in this version the rhyme is still associated with a game, 
in which the person who sings it makes strokes with a pencil on a 
slate, keeping time with the rhyme. If correctly made the strokes 
should amount to thirty-two in all. 


In France similar games are played especially by 
schoolgirls, a piece of paper being given a pin-prick for every beat 
of the rhyme. Translated, one of these runs :- 


“Fifteen upon fifteen 
Coming back to fifteen; 
Will you wager fifteen 
That fifteen are there?” 


If time is kept there should be fifteen holes in the paper 
when all is said and done correctly. Another counts thirty-two just 
as our own “Lankyloo,” but to this three of the seven lines are 
made up of tra, la, la :- 


“Ladies, let us count and see 
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How many of us there may be - 
Our way of counting 's very free - 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la, lére, 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 

Thirty-two are they not there? 


The counting for this is more tricky than for “Lankyloo,” 
which can easily be made, by ignoring unaccented syllables, to run 
in four lines of eight beats each; even this, however, requires a 
little practice to get right every time. 


The name “Lankyloo” suggests that this rhyme was once 
used in actual gambling, even if for stakes no more valuable than 
pins, for it is a corruption of “Lanterloo” or “Lanktriloo,” the name 
of the old card-game better known as “Loo,” or “3, or 5, card Loo,” 
which was a great gambling-game, especially in its “unlimited” 
form. Like many other card games it came to us from France, with 
its name Lanturlu, which is really an exclamation equal to 
“Fudge!” “Stuff-and-nonsense!” “Lanterloo” in English was used 
as a verb meaning to wager or hazard, and from this come “lanter” 
or “lant,” used in English dialects in the same way, and “looed,” 
meaning cheated or defeated at a game of chance. 

R.M.N. 


A NEW YEAR'S WISH IN CORNISH. 


In a letter in English, written by John Boson to William 
Gwavas, and dated Newlyn, Dec. 25, 1709, he ends—“ wishing you 
a Loan blethan noueth, ha bennen joungk—ha mona lour gans goz 
Gureg.” “A Happy New Year, and a young woman, and plenty of 
money with your wife” - Bledhen Noweth Lowen, ha benen 
youank—ha mona lour gans agas gwreg (Gwavas MSS. f.2). 


R.M.N. 
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WILLIAM GWAVAS POETISES ON PENZANCE 


As poetry the following is not likely to achieve immortality 
on its merits; but it may be thought worth rescuing from oblivion. 
It is written in Gwavas's interleaved copy of Carew's Survey of 
Cornwall in the Bodleian Library. 


PENZANCE. 

This Towne on Riseing Ground doth stand, 
Bounded with distant Hills to Land, 

And southward shutes into the Sea, 

Where lies for Shipping a Good Key. 

In prospect of the famous Mount 

That stands in Sea, tho' by Account 

In Antient Brittish Times it stood 

A vinew'd Rock, within a Wood. 

12 May: 1721. A.K.H.J. 


[The word “vinew'd” or “vinnied” is a good West Country one still 
used for “mouldy” or “mildewed,” but Gwavas evidently uses it 
here as meaning “hoary” or “gray,” translating the Cornish name 
Carrack Loos en Coos, on the same page as “Carac, rock; Lowne, 
gray; en Cows, in ye wood.” Perhaps “lichened” is just what he 
meant; the grayness of most of the many Cornish rocks called 
Carrack Loos is due to this growth, and he may well have regarded 
lichen and mould as one thing. - R.M.N. ] 


“SPIT AND CUT.” 


Among St. Ives fishermen, and other Cornishmen 
probably, some on seeing a rainbow “spit and cut,” for luck, 
spitting into the palm of the left hand and cutting the spittle in 
two with the edge of the right hand. Customs as crude do not 
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originate in modern times, and it is not very surprising that this 
one should be kept also in Brittany. There, when two men walk 
together, the first to see a rainbow tells the other, who without 
looking at it spits into his hand saying, “Rainbow that I have not 
seen, I cut you in two!” at the same time cutting the spittle in two 
with his other hand. Then he turns himself about at once to look 
at the rainbow, which to him has the appearance of having been 
cut in two. The truth of this remains to be tested, but such an 
optical illusion may actually take place. One wonders, however, 
how such a thing could first have been thought of, and what may 
lie at the back of it. 


The words “spit and cut” remind one of the quite different 
formula :- 


“Finger wet ; finger dry 
Cut my throat if I tell a lie.” 


a boyish oath said while licking one's finger, drying it, and passing 
it across the throat like a knife. This, too, is found across the 
channel in an altered form; for children in Hainault. spitting on 
the ground, seize their throats with their fingers, saying “without 
lying,” etc. 


Can “Old Cornwallites” throw more light on these customs 
as used in Cornwall ? WS. (St. Ives), 
R.M.N. 


PLACING OF STONES NEAR A MENHIR. 


In “Old Cornwall,” 3, p. 34, “W.T.M.” mentions the placing 
of eleven stones in the form of a cross beside Sithney Longstone. 
Those who are interested in visiting our megalithic monuments 
from time to time can hardly have failed to notice little groups of 
stones placed high up on them, evidently for some purpose. It 
seems probable that enquiry would show that this purpose had 
some connection with fortune-telling, or seeking an answer to a 
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question. For instance, we find such practices as that of throwing 
stones on to a high ledge and taking a stone that lodges there as a 
“yes” or one that falls as a “no.” Still more like the cross of stones. 
though, is a triangular figure elsewhere made by putting down 
three flat stones with a fourth stone in the middle. If the stones 
stay untouched for a year on the top of a certain high rock 
(France) the girl who put them there will marry. Such tests of 
fortune are extremely old and are found in Asia as well as in 
Europe; as different custom (Breton) is that of putting nine 
pebbles by a menhir, which pass on disease to those who are so 
rash as to touch them; and this is another possible explanation. If 
the stones at Sithney were not put there in mere play, as seems to 
be unlikely, the cross may have been supposed to add to their 
power as a charm. On West Cornwall rocks it is more usual to find 
two or three stones merely piled one on another. R.M.N. 


THE NAMES GWAVAS, HENDRA AND LAITY. 


“Gwavas’” as a surname is well known chiefly because of 
William Gwavas, and his MSS., now at the British Museum. It is 
of course derived from the place-name “Gwavas” which is found 
in several places, either by itself or compounded with tre as 
“Trewavas.” The name must be a very ancient one, for it refers to a 
pastoral system of farming under which a farm had its established 
winter-quarters and also its summer-quarters. In Welsh the 
winter-quarters have the names gauafle, winter-place, gauafdy, 
winter-house, and hendref, old, or established dwelling, while the 
summer-quarters are called hafod or hafotty. In these words 
“mutations” disguise the separate words a little, but they are all 
words that exist in Cornish also. Thus gauaf (pronounced gaiav) is 
Cornish gwav, winter; le, place, is the same in Cornish ; dy is a 
mutation of ty, house, in Cornish, chy, which with a similar 
mutation becomes jy ; hen, old, is the same ; dref (pronounced 
drev), a mutation of tref, homestead, is the familiar tre or trev of 
Cornish names; haf (pronounced hav), summer, is Cornish haf or 
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hav, and the final v of this has wiped out the initial v of fod 
(pronounced vod), a mutation of bod, dwelling, Cornish bos (with 
a similar mutation to vos. Ty joined to hafod turns the final d to t, 
hafotty), “summer-dwellinghouse.” 


In Cornish “Gwavas” is the opposite of Welsh hafod, i.e., it 
has gwav prefixed to bos instead of hav, and thus might be spelt 
gwav-vos. The Welsh have no word gauafod, but it would be a 
possible one; neither have we, unless as yet unrecognised, a 
counterpart, havas, to their hafod, but we have the equivalent to 
their Hendref in “Hendra,” “Hendre, which is at least as common 
as “Gwavas.” The literal opposite to hendre, which is hen 
compounded with tre, would be the common “Trenoweth,” new 
homestead, but the real opposite is more likely to be the as- 


common “Laity,” dairy. 


In the old pastoral system referred to above, the main 
object of the summer-quarters would be that of taking full 
advantage of the pasture in places then too exposed or otherwise 
unsuitable for permanent settlement, and (as in mountainous 
countries like Norway or Switzerland to-day) dairy work would 
form the chief occupation of those in the summer abode. This is 
implied in the Welsh use of hafod as meaning “dairy,” but this as 
we have seen means “summer-dwelling,” and in Welsh there is 
also a name Ilaethdy, literally “milk-house,” from Ilaeth milk and 
ty, house, which equally means “dairy,” and is the equivalent of 
Cornish “Laity.” That laity is not a modern Cornish name made 
from leth (pronounced layth), milk, and chy pronounced chee), 
house, is easy to see, for this would become lethjy in all 
probability; but in older Cornish chy was ty (pronounced tee) as in 
Welsh, and “milk-house” was lethdy. Now thd presents a 
combination of sounds with which Welsh still may grapple, but 
which Cornish has long refused to pronounce, making the three 
letters one—t ; hence lethdy becomes le'ty, pronounced “Laity.” 
This gives us “Gwavas”, “Hendra” and “Laity,” as relics of old 
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celtic pastoral custom. Welsh maerdy is another name for a dairy 
which may exist in Cornwall. If so it might be looked for in the 
form merjy. 


R.M.N. 
THE “ SNODDERWIG” STORY. 


Defining “snodderwig” in his glossary, Randigal Rhymes, p. 
123, Joseph Thomas gives the duologue: ”Granny, plummans got 
leggas?” “No, cheeld vean.” “Then I've been and clunked a 
snodderwig!” Some may not be indignant to he told that the child, 
while eating plums, had swallowed a beetle. Mr. T. Garland has 
told a version of the tale with a “dumbledory” as insect victim, and 
in Devonshire it is a “snarly-barly” or “snarlygog” that suffers. 
“Snodderwig” and “snarlygog” are nonsensical variants of a word, 
probably best represented by “netherwag” the New Forest name 
for a cocktail beetle, that seems to combine the “atter” or “flatter” 
of “adder” a viper, and “attercop” or “nattercop,” a spider, with 
the “wig” or “wag” of “earwig,” and thus to mean in Old English 
something like “poisonous wriggler.” This leaves us with 
“plummans,” “vean,” and “clunked” as the Celtic or half-Celtic 
words in the Cornish duologue. Plumen, a plum, and plumbren, 
plum-tree, were used in Cornish, as plwmypn is still used in 
Glamorganshire, though “plum” is, of course, not Celtic. 


On the continent a similar tale is fixed on many Gothamite 
people who have a reputation for simple-mindedness—in 
Denmark the Molbos, in Brittany the Jaguens, in Auvergne the 
Marchois, etc. This, the toad-and-herring tale, is told in France 
more especially of the men of Auvergne, and in the following 
version is linked to the “snodderwig” story. 


An Auvergnat, hungry after a long day in town, went into a 
shop and asked for something that would not take long to cook, as 
he wanted to get home if possible before dark. “How would some 
eggs do?” asked the shopkeeper. “Eggs?—No, they take far too 
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long to cook!” “Try a herring, then, only to look at a fire and that's 
cooked!” The Auvergnat agreed that that was just the thing, and 
went off with his herring out of the town till he saw a bonfire on a 
distant hill. “There now; look at that, Mr. Herring!” said he, 
holding it up by the tail. The herring, being none of the soundest, 
broke off and fell into the muddy road. “What? Cooked so tender 
in the twinkling of an eye?” exclaimed the delighted Auvergnat. By 
this time, however, it was already pitch-dark, and as lie groped 
about in the mud to find his herring his fingers closed upon a 
toad, which he wiped on his coat-sleeve and popped straight into 
his mouth. “Gick, Gack!” croaked the unhappy toad. “You may 
'gick' or you may 'gack'; you'll he eaten all the same!” said the 
Auvergnat, as he finished his supper. 


The same man sat eating cherries in the dark, with a friend 
who was a little wiser. All at once he cried, “How many stems go 
to one cherry, friend?” “Why only one, to be sure!” “But the one I 
just had in my mouth had a thousand, at the least of it!” “It must 
have been a cockchafer, then!—Spit, friend, spit for your life!” 
Here it is easy to recognise our “snodderwig,” or “dumbledorv,” 
tale. 


At another time this Auvergnat saw, outside an eating 
house, the sign—“One beef, 6d.” “Ah.” he thought, “for once in my 
life I'll have all the meat I want!—One beef! - That ought to 
tighten my waistcoat!” He went in and Ordered “one beef”; but as 
he sat waiting for it he noticed that customers were being served 
through a little buttery-hatch in the wall. “No wonder I'm kept 
waiting,” he ruminated; “that silly little hole, there, was never 
made to let in beeves!—What a stroke of luck that I brought my 
pick-axe with me!” He hacked away at the wall with a will, stones 
and mortar flying all about, and had nearly made the hole big 
enough for an ox to come in at before the terrified waiters could 
persuade him that in their jargon “one beef” meant a paltry 
plateful. “I knew there must be a catch somewhere!” he snorted in 
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disgust, as shouldering his pick he went to seek a better six- 
pennyworth elsewhere. 


Is not a similar tale told somewhere of a Cornish miner on 
his travels ? Perhaps some of our readers may remember. 


R.M.N. 


John Keigwin's Cornish Translation of King Charles the First's 
Letter of Thanks to the County of Cornwall. 


By R. MORTON NANCE. 


In very many Cornish churches one still sees, painted in 
fine bold script upon a great board, the message of gratitude sent 
from Sudely Castle by Charles I in 1643 to Cornwall, 
acknowledging all that had been suffered and done here in his 
cause. As expressed there, the royal intention was that this Letter 
of Thanks should be printed and published, as well as being read 
and kept forever in every Cornish church, but if this was done no 
specimen of a printed copy survives, and the painted boards show 
so many variations of wording, spelling and punctuation, as to 
suggest that no printed authority was followed. These, as far as I 
know them, all date from after the Restoration, usually many 
years after, and so does Keigwin's Cornish translation. This in 
1643 Would no doubt have been welcome in many West Cornwall 
parishes, but coming more than sixty years later it was too late, 
and it seems never to have been set up even in Keigwin's own 
parish church of Paul. 


We find other reasons for believing that Keigwin merely 
chose this Letter of Thanks as a convenient subject for an 
experiment in writing his own “restored” variety of Cornish, for 
not only could he have had little regard to the needs of his few 
Cornish-speaking neighbours in using words from obsolete 
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manuscripts, or in one case — milchamath - taken straight from 
Hebrew, but so far was he from being a staunch Stuart partisan 
that in a covering letter to William Gwavas written (undated) on 
the back of his Cornish translation he most scandalously calls its 
royal author not “martyr” but “roge.” 


The binder has docked each line of this covering letter of its 
tail, but the rest is clear:-1 


“pr. 

The original of this being sent by Mr. Hill of Trevenneth... 
You have it as a New Years's gift from mee, ce... 

conceal the weakness of it if you dislike , or com... 

if you esteem well. The thanks came from a roge ... 

in ye englishe tongue, yet Cornish men may not d... 

their own, and good Sr. acquaint my son in Lon... 

find favour, I shall step into, a room superior to t... 

Pray my most hearty services as being 


your well acquainted 


For William Gwavas Esquire John Keigwin 
at his chamber in the Temple thus I expose m... 
London” censure 


The shorn lines leave it a little doubtful how, exactly, the 
writer had most exposed himself to censure. It could hardly have 
been by his rude reference to Charles I., for the Cornish-writing 


1 One might suggest as end words, - (1) “here now,” (2) “censure 
or,” (3) “commend it,’ (4) “written” or “wrote ” (5) “disavow,” (6) 
“London that if I,” (7) “that I fill,” (8) “myself to.” 
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group to which he belonged seem all to have been Whiggishly 
inclined. The absence of a single Jacobite rhyme in so safe and 
secret a language and the treasuring by Gwavas of the very anti- 
Jacobite verses of John Tonkin, of St. Just, written in it, would 
prove this, without Lhuyd's elegiacal ode in Cornish on the death 
of William of Orange, communicated to his Cornish friends 
through Thomas Tonkin, evidently without giving offence. 
Perhaps censure was invited by his translating a Jacobite 
document, perhaps by his indiscretion in hinting at a cooling 
preferment, or perhaps even by his writing in a difficult Cornish of 
his own invention. 


We must give, Keigwin his due; he was not merely a 
pretentious old pedant, and if he had strange notions of Celtic 
philology, so had most scholars of his day until Lhuyd showed 
them better. He certainly read much further into the old Cornish 
MSS. than others, and spent laborious hours in copying and 
translating them. It is not surprising that he blundered badly in 
reading antiquated script that modern Celtic scholars with all 
their resources have never yet explained down to the last word, 
nor even that, rather than confess himself beaten at his own 
language, he assumed that the MSS. themselves were faulty and, 
as Lhuyd discovered later, “the old gentleman did not always keep 
to his text, but varied sometimes as he could make sense.” As 
leader of this little Celtic group, Keigwin probably deserved 
Lhuyd's mention of his name first— Mr. John Keyguyn a'n Tshei 
Izala, en Por Enez [of the Lower House, in Mousehole] - in 
acknowledging his Cornish helpers, but as a writer of Cornish he 
shows himself, in translating King Charles Letter as with the 
Genesis 1, and the “Ancient and Modern” versions of the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creed and the Commandments attributed to him, to 
have run off from the Late Cornish spoken all around him at 
Mousehole without having acquired the Cornish of the older 
writers. His is not a good Cornish to copy, but if sometimes it 
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translates English too literally, it also achieves ingenious 
renderings like dafyr lathva, “slaughter implements or furniture” 
and oleow horen, “impressions of iron,” for “munitions”and “type” 
(which latter he may be excused for thinking made of iron, 
probably he had never seen a printing press); he at least tried to 
write a purer Cornish than that of his neighbours and to some 
extent succeeded. His own spelling of the Letter is here given, and 
an English translation of his words, to be Followed later by a re- 
spelt version and King, Charles' original. The whole runs 
breathlessly on like a legal document :— 


KING CHARLES THE FIRST'S LETTER. 
[KEIGWIN'S CORNISH, BM. Add. MSS. 28, 554, F. 139.] 


An woolok da disquethvs an Pow Kernow ganz y brosterath 
an kensa Mightern Charles el boz gweethes in disquethyans es 
unmma sywya dewelas. 


CHARLES MIGHTERN. 


Ytho ny mar ughell kemerys gans an peth yw moigh vel 
mear pernys theworth ny ganz agan Pow Kernow; an karenze y 
the gwitha saw agan honan; Han gwyr composter agan curyn ; en 
termyn a alga ny dry mar nebaz tha gan sawder ; po aga gwerhas y 
: yn termyn pan na eyagh gober vyth boz gwelys; mez wherriow 
braz peroghas, gowsas gerriow tyn erbyn gwylvry, ha kollonnow 
leall : aga braz hag ughell kolonwith ; ha ga perthyans heb 
squithder yth mar vraz wheal erbyn mar cref tuz a drok ; 
scoothyes gans mar gay trevow lean a tuz ha mar tek teklys gans 
clethyow, arghans, dafyr lathva ha kenyver ehan a booz daber : ha 
gans an merthus sawynyans o both Dew ol gallouseck (saw gans 
coll a ran tuz a brys neb ny vyth nefra gans ny ankevys) the 
talvega ga kolonnow leall, ha ga perthyans mysk leas merthus 
omdowlow war tuz a drok thens y ha ny en ate ol pederyans mab- 
den hag ol an drokter alga boz kevys; kepare ny yll ny ankevy mar 
vraz galarow; yndella ny yll ny buz gawas bonogath da, the kaws 
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da anothans then bys, ha perricof yn oll termen aga oberrow da, 
han kemeryanz da ny anothans : Ha rag henna theren ry agan 
mighterneth gorseans then pow na ; gans an ughella lef; ha en 
forth a ell moygha dyrrta ; hag a ellen kavas mez : Ha theren ry 
ger fatel reys than ha vaterow a hemma boz screfys gans oleow 
horen ; ha danvenys aleaz, ha pregowthyes yn mynz egliz, ha lan 
es enna, ha boz gwethys enna bys vican yn cof : polla (mar pell tra 
clap an terminnyow ma han wlas dyrria) an cof kemmys es pernys 
the worthan ny han Curyn ny gans an pow na: boz tennys meas 
than Fleghys es tha denithy: 


reys yn gweal milchamath ny yn Castell Sudley yn dekvas 
dyth mys heddra in blethan myll whegh cans dewghans ha try. 


[THE SAME LITERALLY TRANSLATED. ]2 


The good regard that was shown to the County of Cornwall 
by His Majesty [Greatness] the First King Charles may be known 
by the declaration that is here following; to wit [or viz, to see]: - 


CHARLES KING. 


We are so highly taken by what is more than great merited 
[an unusual meaning, but cf. Welsh pryn, merit] from Us by Our 
County of Cornwall, of their care [love] to keep safe Our Self; and 
the just right of Our Crown; in a time that We could bring so little 
to Our safety; or their help; in a time when no reward could be 
seen, but great troubles very near threatened [spoke sharp words 
against] esteem [making account] and loyal hearts; of their great 
and high courage and their patience [bearing] without weariness 
in so great a work against such strong enemies [men of evil], 
supported by such fine [Middle English) 'gay' towns full of folk 
and so fairly supplied [trimmed, decked] with swords, money 


2 Words within square brackets translate the original Cornish more 
literally, added words are italicised. 
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[silver], munitions [implements of slaughter] and every sort of 
provision [food for eating]; and by the wonderfull success 
[prospering] with which it was the will of Almighty God (but with 
a loss of some men of worth who will never be by Us forgotten) to 
reward their loyal hearts and their patience amidst many 
wonderful struggles against enemies to them and to Us, in despite 
of all human thinking and all the harm that could be found; even 
as we cannot forget such great sufferings, so we cannot but have a 
good will to speak well of them to the world, and to bear 
remembrance in all time of their good deeds and Our good 
acceptance of them: And therefore We do give [are giving] Our 
Royal [not ‘royalty,’ but 'kingly’; cf. Welsh teyrnaidd] Thanks to 
that Our County with the loudest voice, and in the way that may 
most endure, that we can find out: And We do give [are giving] 
word how need is for Us the matters of this to be printed [written 
with impressions of iron] and published [sent abroad] and 
preached in as many Churches and Chapels as are there, and to be 
kept in them for ever as a remembrance, that [where] may (as 
long, as is the talk of these times and the country enduring) the 
memory of how much there is merited from Us, and Our Crown, 
by that County be derived to posterity [drawn out to the children 
that are to be born]: 


Given at Our camp [field of war] at Sudely Castle the tenth 
day of the month of September [October] in the year one 
thousand, six hundred, forty and three. 


REPORTS. 
FEDERATION OF OLD CORNWALL SOCIETIES 


It will be no news to most of our readers that amongst 
other things wiped out by the coal standstill was the Celtic 
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Congress that was to have been held in July. This was a great 
disappointment, not only to Penzance, which had done so much 
to prepare for its coming, but to all Cornish Celts. The Annual 
Federation Pilgrimage, which was to have been held at a time 
when the Celtic Congress members might join us, was also 
abandoned this year. We shall hope to make up for it by a record 
Festival at Camborne, on Saturday, Jan. 8th, 1927, for which 
doubtless many Societies are busy preparing their own 
contributions. 


We have to welcome one new Old Cornwall Society, formed 
at St. Agnes since our last report. Falmouth is also calling a first 
public meeting on December 10th, with the aim of starting one 
there. Much useful work may be expected from both Societies, 
and Falmouth especially, as a town of so much importance and in 
a district scarcely yet reached by our movement, should be of 
great help to us. 


Our work may be greatly advanced among “Young 
Cornwall” by an invitation that we have received frown Mr. F. R. 
Pascoe, secretary to the Cornwall Education Committee, to take 
part in the educational work of the Cornish Schools by admitting 
certain schoolchildren to such of our lectures or meetings as they 
might be expected to profit by, and by giving occasional Old 
Cornwall talks at the Schools. A beginning has already been made 
with this work. Other ways in which we can carry:Old Cornwall 
ideas further are those of giving lectures to the Wesley Guilds and 
similar organisations, or providing Old Cornwall evenings of 
instruction or entertainment for towns or villages where we are 
not as yet represented by a local Society. Such opportunities are 
being taken as they occur. 


Officers of the Federation, - 
President, Henry Jenner, M.A., F.S.A. 


Vice-President, Rev. J. Sims Carah. 
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Hon. Sec., A. K. Hamilton Jenkin,* B.A., B.Litt. (St Ives.) 
Recorder, R. Morton Nance* (Chylason, Carbis Bay.) 
* Joint Editors of Old Cornwall. 


TRURO: (Hon. Sec.,T. H. Rogers, Western Lodge,Treliske). 
- The Society has made steady progress during the past year. Six 
lectures were given and four pilgrimages made. A collection of Old 
Cornwall curios has been started, and the Winter Session 
promises to be a very interesting one. Papers: Oct. 12 (Annual 
Meeting), “Truro Poets,” Mr. A. A. Clinnick; Oct. 26, “Literary 
Folk of Old Truro,” Mr. Clinnick; Nov. 9, “Superstitions and 
Charms,” Mr. W. H. Foott; Nov. 23, “Truro Cathedral—Why it is 
built as it is,” Rev. Chancellor Cooper; Dec. 7, “Cornish Bonfires 
and their Meaning,” Mr. Clinnick; Dec. 21, “Old China,” Miss L. 
Paull; Jan. 18, “Cornish Myth and Legend,” Mr. T. H. Rogers; 
Feb.1, “Cornwall in the 18th Century,” Mr. Bartle Symons; Feb. 13, 
“Crying the Neck, and its Meaning,” Mr. Clinnick; Mch. 1. 
“Cornish Roads,” Mr. J. Rosewarne; Mch. 15, lecture by Mr. A. M. 
Bluett. 


REDRUTH (Hon. Sec., Miss L. Blamey, Graycott, 
Southgate, Redruth) — This year has been a record one for 
Redruth. The membership has increased, attendance at meetings 
been more regular, and there is evidence that a more keen and 
active interest has been aroused and maintained throughout the 
session. This may partly be due to the fact that it has been a 
particularly busy year for Redruth. We were honoured with the 
Federation Social, and much of the matter for No. 3 Journal came 
from Redruth and neighbourhood. These were great events for us. 


Not the least interesting part of the year's work consisted of 
arranging summer excursions. 'Three were held: - 1, Castle-an- 
Dinas; 2, Sancreed; 3, Nance. Wendron was suggested, but for 
various reasons has had to be left for another year. 
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In our programme for '26-'27 we may seem to be getting 
away from what is strictly antiquarian, or Old Cornwall, in 
including papers on Geology (Mr. Davidson) and Botany (Mr. 
Tresidder). But, on the other hand, they are part of the history of 
our surroundings, and we hope will be found interesting and 
helpful. Other papers arranged for are—January 7th, “Notes on 
Redruth Parish Registers,” Dr. J. H. Rowe; January 8th, “Old 
Histories of Cornwall,” by Mr. Hamilton Jenkin; March 4th, 
“West Cornwall Tales” by Mr. W. D. Watson; April 8th, “Cornwall 
the land of Legend and Romance,” by Mr. F. Bice Mitchell; and 
last but not least, on May 6th, “Cornish Folklore” from our old 
friend, Mr. J. Thomas, of Camborne. 


Quite a new departure has been caused by an invitation 
from the Wesleyan Guild for some of the Old Cornwall members 
to give-papers at one of their meetings. 


School children (in limited numbers) are being invited to 
attend some of our meetings, and we hope to be able to repeat the 
lantern lecture on “Old Redruth” especially for school children. 


The Redruth Old Cornwall Social of last year was a great 
success, and we hope to have one run on similar lines this year. 


There is just one thing we regret having to report. Our 
Secretary, Mr. W. T. Martin, finds he cannot “carry on” any 
longer. But he has consented to act as Assistant Secretary for the 
present, and we hope he will soon be able to take, his proper place 
again. 


PENZANCE—(Hon. Sec., Miss Olive Wesley, 4, South Parade).— 
An Old Cornwall Society was formed in Penzance in February last 
and the meetings are held on the 4th Tuesday in each month. 


The origin of the Society was probably a Lantern Lecture 
given by Mr. W. A. Eva in St. John's Hall, illustrated with slides of 
old Penzance and neighbourhood. 
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Miss Julyan was appointed President and Mr. Eva 
Secretary, with all energetic committee. 


The 1926-7 Session which commenced on October 26th 
when Mr. Rees gave a very interesting paper on “The History of 
the Flora of Cornwall”—promises to be a thoroughly enjoyable 
one. The Penzance Society will welcome other O.C. members at its 
meetings. Papers given or promised are, Nov. 23, “Some 
Sidelights on the History of Old Penzance,” Mr_J. A. Bridger; 
Dec. 14, “Cornwall and its Mines,” Mr. Hamilton Jenkin; Jan. 25, 
“Street Name: of Penzance,” Miss Julyan; Feb. 23, “Lights of Old 
Cornwall,” Mr. Nance; Mch. 22, “Tintagel Castle, its History and 
Romance,” Mr. .Jenner; Apt. 26, “A Few Notes on Old Penzance,” 
Mr. S. A. Bond, and in February a further Lantern Lecture on “Old 
Penzance,” Mr. Eva. 


Although the membership is at present under 100 it is 
hoped that that number will soon be exceeded. 


CAMBORNE (Hon. Sec. W. M. Symons, Beacon Terrace).— 
The Membership of the Society is now 130 and new members are 
joining at every meeting. 


The five Summer Pilgrimages, three local, and two by char- 
a-banc, were well attended. The older children of the schools of 
the district joined in the local Pilgrimages and have been invited 
to attend the meetings during the Winter Session. 


The Programme for the winter has not yet been finally 
settled. Mr. Henry Jenner is reading a paper on Tintagel in 
November. Papers have been promised by the President and other 
members, and lectures from other Societies are being invited. 


Every effort is being made to give a real welcome to all Old 
Cornwallites who attend the Federation Festival in January. 


ST. IVES (Hon Sec., Mrs. A. Pool, Woodside).—The Society 
continues to progress and is being recognised as an asset to the 
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town. The museum collection in the Old Cornwall Room is 
growing steadily, and the papers read always call forth interesting 
discussions. Besides the ordinary monthly meeting, one Dialect 
Evening and two Cornish Language Classes are held each month. 
The study of Cornish dialect and of the Celtic language of 
Cornwall seem as yet to have been limited to this society. Papers: - 
October 5th, “An Old Cornwall Ramble.” Mrs. A. Pool; November 
2nd, “Some Lesser Antiquities of Zennor,” Lt.-Col. Hirst; 
November 8th “Old Time Manners and Customs,” Dr. Dexter; 
dates and subjects have not yet been fixed, although papers are 
promised, for later meetings. 


No reports have been received in time for printing from the 
following Societies, although occasional newspaper reports of 
their doings have shown that they are actively at work. We can 
probably assume that their programmes for the future are not yet 
filled and that for this reason they report none of their past or 
present doings :- 


HAYLE: (Hon. Sec., Sergt. H. W. Turner, Police Station). 
HELSTON: (Hon. Sec., A. S. Oates, 9, Church Street). 
MADRON (Hon. Sec., Miss Edwards, Landithv Cottage). 
PADSTOW: (Hon. Sec., Walton Hicks. 

ST. AGNES (Hon. Sec., W. H. Gribbin, (unknown). 

ST. AUSTELL. (Hon. Sec., A. L. Mata. 'Prentice). 


FALMOUTH: Hon. Sec., Miss N. E. Strongman, 3, Albany 
Road).—A Preliminary Meeting, to be addressed by the President, 
Secretary and Recorder of the Federation, is announced for 
December 10th, 1926. 


OLD CORNWALL PUBLICATIONS. 
HOBBY HORSE BALLAD SHEET.—This, containing the 


words of the Padstow songs, is a specimen of the best modern 
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printing, on hand-made paper, in red and black, with two original 
woodcuts, showing the Hobby Horse and the club used at 
Padstow, and makes a delightful memento of Padstow May Day or 
an excellent gift, at Christmas or any other time, for posting to 
Cornish folk out of Cornwall. It is being sold at what is practically 
cost price—three-pence, which cannot be made to include 
postage. In ordering therefore, from Messrs. Williams & Son, 
Booksellers, Padstow, postage sufficient for the number ordered 
must be added to the price; 1/3., for example, would buy four 
copies. 


CORNISH WORDS OF THE BRITISH AND CORNISH 
NATIONAL ANTHEMS. At Old Cornwall meetings and 
entertainments, especially those of the Federation, it is customary 
to sing “God Save the King” and a Cornish version of the Welsh 
Hen Wlad fy Nhadau in the Cornish language. Mr. Henry Jenner, 
who has written the words of both of these, has supplied a 
phonetically spelt guide to the pronunciation of each, making it 
easy to sing them correctly, and both are to he had, printed on one 
leaflet, from Messrs. James Lanham, Ltd., St. Ives.—Price 11/2 d., 
by post 2d., 1/3 per dozen, 50 copies. 3/6. 


Federation of Old Cornwall Societies. 


The spread of Old Cornwall Societies is one of the most 
noteworthy features in the History of the County during the last 
four years. The movement is in every sense a popular one, and the 
way in which these Societies, now twelve in number; are all the 
while increasing shows that they are answering a definite need in 
the life of modern Cornwall. 


An interest in Local History, Customs and Folk-lore, 
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always latent in Cornish people is thus finding expression to-day 
on a scale quite unprecedented in the past. 


The whole of the work of the Old Cornwall Societies, 
including the publication of this Journal, is carried on entirely by 
voluntary effort. Subscriptions to the Societies are in every case 
nominal and there are no reserve funds. Money, however, is 
urgently needed for many purposes. Amongst these may be 
mentioned: - 


The Reproduction of Old Prints and Photographs in this 
Journal. 


The Re-printing of Rare Pamphlets connected with 
Cornwall. 


The Publishing of Cornish Carols, Folk-songs and Dialect. 


The Preservation of Objects illustrating Cornish Life and 
Industry. 


Work of this nature is helping to keep Cornwall still 
Cornish and to preserve much of that unique interest which has 
distinguished the Duchy in the past. Whatever is to he done, 
however, must be done quickly, as the old Cornwall is passing 
rapidly. All Cornishmen, at home or abroad, who are in sympathy 
with the movement are asked to do what they can to help. 


Donations should be sent to Mr. A, Williams, Midland 
bank, St. Ives, Cornwall. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF THE SOUTH WEST 
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THE PROPOSED New UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT : 
H R.H, the PRINCE OF WALES, Duke of Cornwall, K.G. 


£100,000 


Urgently needed for Building and Endowment. 


Your help is asked to give to future generations of West 
Countrymen a University worthy of their proud tradition. 
Cornishmen at home and abroad are asked to support the 
appeal, Donations, however small, will be gratefully 
received by the Treasurer, Earl Fortescue or the Registrar, 
University College, Exeter. 


Hon. Agent and Secretary for Hon. Assistant Secretary in 
the Appeal: L. M. Grayburn, Cornwall: A. K. Hamilton 
University College, Exeter. Jenkin, M.A., B.Litt., 7. 


Draycott Terrace, St. Ives 
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